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Thb following collection of Theological Essays 
is designed for stadents in divinity, Sunday-school 
teachers, and all intelligent readers who desire to gain 
correct views of religion, and especially of the char- 
acter, use, and meaning of the Scriptures. It was 
wggested by the recent excellent Commentary on the 
Epistles of Paul by Rev. Mr. Jowett, now Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford. Understanding 
^at this work was not likely to be reprinted in this 
country, and that the high price of the English edition 
rendered it inaccessible to most readers, it appeared to 
nie that a collection of Theological Essays, which 
should include the most important dissertations con- 
nected with that Commentary, would be a valuable 
publication. Mr. Jowett seems to me to have pene- 
^ted more deeply into the views and spirit of Paul, 
^nd the circumstances under which he wrote, than any 
previous English commentator. Some of the best 
results of his labors are presented in the Essays which 
are now republished in this collection. Mr. Jowett's 
uotes might have been more satisfactory in some 
Aspects if, in addition to other German commen- 
taries which he has mentioned, he had made use of 
^hose of De Wette and Meyer. But no illustrative 
^dissertations in any German commentary with which 
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we are acquainted are equal in value to tl 
Jowett. His freedom and independence art 
cially to be admired in a member of the Ch 
England, and Professor in the University of O 

In the selection of the dissertations by other 
regard was had partly to their rarity, and p 
their intrinsic value, and the light which thei 
on important subjects which occupy the minds 
ligious inquirers at the present day. Three 
are taken from Kitto's Journal of Sacred Lit 
an English periodical conducted by clergy mei 
Established Church, of which few copies an 
lated in this country. The first, by M. Gui 
eminent writer and statesman of France, presc 
subject of Faith in an interesting point of vie 
closes with an admirable lesson on the import 
the free discussion of religious subjects. 

The second Essay, by Rev. Baden Powell, 5 
nent Professor in the University of Oxford, and 
of several well-known publications, contains f 
discussion of a very important subject, which 5 
to be now attracting some notice in this cc 
distinguished divines of the Baptist denom 
taking the view of Dr. Powell, and some of 
thodox Congregationalists opposing it The pr 
opinion, which regards the Old Testament as 
thority in religion and morals equally bindinj 
Christians vnth the New, appears to me to ha 
a disastrous influence on the interests of the 
and the interests of humanity. The history 
civil wars of England and Scotland, the early 
of New England, and the state of opinion at tl 
ent day on the subjects of war, slavery, puni 
for religious opinion, and indeed punishment i 
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eral, illustrate the noxious inflaence of the prevalent 
sentiment. A writer in one of the most dbtinguished 
theological jonmais in this country has been for some 
time engaged in the vain attempt to prove, in opposi- 
tion to the plainest language, that the laws of the 
Pentateuch do not sanction chattel slavery. It was 
not thus that the great champion of the Ph>te8tant 
Reformation proceeded, when the authority of the Old 
Testament was invoked to justify immorality. When 
$ome of his contemporaries were committing unjusti- 
fiable acts against the peace and order of the commu- 
iity,aiid vindicated themselves by appealing^ the Old 
Testament, Luther wrote a treatise entitled *^ Instruc- 
tion on the Manner in which Moses b to be read," 
containing the following passage, which, in the clear- 
ness and force of its style, might have been imitated 
^ith advantage by some of his countrymen : " Moses 
*'a5 a mediator and lawgiver to the Jews alone, to 
vhom he gave the Law. If I take Moses in one com- 
roandmont, I must take the whole of Moses. Moses 
is dead. His dispensation is at an end. He has no 
longer any relation to us. I will accept Moses as an 
instructor, but not as a lawgiver, except where he 
agrees with the New Testament, or with the law of 
nature. When any one brings forward Moses and 
his precepts, and would oblige you to observe them, 
answer him thus: * Go to the Jews with your Moses ! 
I am no Jew. If I take Moses as a master in one 
point, I am bound to keep the whole law, says St 

Paul/ If now the disorganizers say, ' Moses has 

commanded it,' do you let Moses go, and say, ' I ask 
not what Moses has commanded.' ' But,' say they, 
'Moses has commanded that we should believe in 
God, that we should not take his name in vain, that 
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we should honor our father and mother, &c. Must 
we not keep these commandments ? ' Answer them 
thus : ^ Nature has given these commandments. Ntp 
ture teaches man to call upon God, and henoeitk 
natural to honor God, not to steal, not to comnut 
adultery, not to bear false witness, &c. Thus I keep 
the commandments which Moses has given, not be- 
cause he enjoined them, but because nature implanted 

them in me.' But if any one say, ' It is all God's 

word,' answer him thus : * God's word here, GtxFs 
word there. I must know and observe to wham this 
word is spoken. I must know not only that it is 
Gt)d's word, but whether it is spoken to me or to an- 
other. I listen to the word which concerns me, &c. 
We have the Gospel.' " * I would not be understood 
to maintain every sentiment which Dr. Powell has 
advanced ; but his views in general appear to me not 
only sound, but highly important. 

The Essay on the subject of Inspiration, by Tho- 
IvLckj is to be . found in English only in the same for- 
eign journal. The views of a biblical student wbo 
enjoys so great a reputation among Christians of 
various denominations in all parts of the world need 
no recommendation. The translation I have carefully 
compared with the original, and found to be made 
with great fidelity and accuracy. 

The three Essays which follow on the use and 
character of the Scriptures are taken from a recent 
volume of sermons, entitled ^ Rational Grodliness," 
by Rev. Rowland Williams, a clergyman and distin- 
guished scholar of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, having been delivered before the Chancellor and 

** See the panage in Lather*! woAb, or as onoted hy Bretsdmeider, 
Dogmatik, Vol. L p. 181. ^ 
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pimTmitj of Cambridge, They appear to me soffi* 
dently valuable to be repdntecL The writer may be 
Jbcmght by some to undervalue external authority, 
phile tnaintalDiug the rights of iiituitioo and expe* 
nen(^ as means of attaining Christian truth. But 
have not many Christians since the time of Paley 
paid too exclusive regard to the former ? It seems to 
m€ that those who accept the New Testament records 
of miracJes as genuine and authentic, will not fail to 
leccive from them their due influence, and will be in 
no daogeT of attaching too great importance to intui- 
tive faith and Christian experience. The older the 
mM grows, the less must religious faith depend on 
iiistciry and tradition, and the more on the power of 
tbe human soul, assisted by the promised Paradetej 
to recognize revealed truth by its own light 
pITbe four Essays which follow relate to the great 
ffibject of the Atonement by Christ, and are designed 
establish the true view of it, in opposition to cer- 
lio &lBe theories which human speculation has con« 
ected with it, dishonorable to the character of God^ 
ertiicious in their influence on man, and having no 
»undation ia the Scriptures or in reason. The Essay 
n the Causes which probably conspired to produce 
ar Saviour's Agony, is by a distinguished English 
;bolar of the last century, the author of an Introduce 
on to the New Testament, and of a translation of 
same, which, though it departs too much from the 
plicity of the Common Version, is highly creditable 
ie author as a critic and a man of learning. The 
ay which is here republished is commended by 
[ibi?hop Newcome in his very valuable observa- 
&ns, which follow^ on substantially the same subject, 
Fortitude of oui Saviour. The two Es&aya 
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appear to me to give a triumphant vindication of tbe 
character of our Saviour from the charges which have 
been brought against it by unbelievers, and, hypothet- 
ically, by some Christian divines, founded on certain 
expressions of feeling manifested a short time before 
his death, which his faithful historians have recorded 
for our instruction and consolation. 

It so happens that that part of one of the specula- 
tive theories connected with the Christian doctrine of 
atonement which is most repulsive to the feelings of 
many Christians, is absolutely without foundation in 
the Scriptures, or in the faith of the Church for many 
centuries after the death of Christ. I refer to that 
opinion which represents him as receiving supernatu- 
ral pain or torture immediately from the hand of God, 
over and above that which was inflicted by human 
instrumentality, or which arose naturally fix>m the 
circumstances in which he, as God's minister for es- 
tablishing the Christian religion, was placed, and from 
the peculiar sensibility of his natural constitution. 
The very statement of this theory by some distin- 
guished theologians shocks the feelings of many Chris- 
tians like the language of impiety. Thus Dr. Dwight 
says : ** Ommscience and Omnipotence are certainly 
able to communicate, during even a short time, to a 
finite mind, such views of the hatred and contempt of 
Gk>d towards sin and sinners, and of course towards a 
substUtUe for sinnersj as would not only fill its capa- 
city for suffering, but probably put an end to its 
existence. In this manner, I apprehend, the chief 
distresses of Christ were produced."* What ideas! 
The omnipotence and omniscience of God are first 

* Dwi^t Thaologr, Vol XL p. JU. 
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called ill to communicate a sense of his hatred and 
mtanpt to a ainleas man, aod| Mooodlj, thesufler^ 
ifpmi even the death of CShrist aie lepraaented as 
m famndiato comeqaence of his aense of God^ 
kaiad and oontempt! 

Jk. Macknighti a theologian of oonaideraUe celeb^ 
1%, gpivea a somewhat difEbreiit view, bat equally 
•ppiOing. He says: <* Our Lord's perturbation and 
•gony, tberafofe, arose ftom the pains whidk were 
iifiaed^fomklm bg the hand of Godj when he made 
Uiioal an olbiing for an. : • • . . Though Jesns knew 
BO lis, God mi^ti by the immediate operation of his 
.povw, make Um feel Ihose paine which shall be the 
feeUmifU of em hereafter^ in order thati by the yisi- 
lik dfeets which they produced upon him, mankind 
nugiit hane a just notion of the greatness of these 

pHaii His bearing those pains, with a Tiew to 

Aoir how great they are, was by no-means ponisb* 
aeot It was merely suffering." * Such is the repre- 
•efltation of Dr. Macknight, in a treatise entitled 
■ The Converuon of the World to Christianity " ! 

In his Institutes, t Calvin undoubtedly represents 
Christ as sufiering the pains of hell in the present, 
not the future life. He expressly explains the seem- 
ing paradox that Christ should descend into hell before 
his death. 

A recent work by Krummacher, which has been 
industriously circulated in New England, contains a 
representation similar to that of Dwight and Mae- 
knight, in language still more horrible. Other recent 
writers in New England have sanctioned the same 
vfew. 

• 8eeBlMknightiiBWitwii'fTi«eli,Vol.V.p.-***^^^ 

f Book IL ch. l%% lOai. : . •; : -* 
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Now to this theory a decisive objection is, lliat it 
has not the least foundation in the Scriptures, and 
that it is in fact inconsistent with the general tenor d 
the New Testament, which speaks of Christ's suSTct- 
ings in connection with the obvious second causes of 
them, recorded in the history; namely, the reviling and 
persecuting of his enemies, the coldness and desertion 
of his disciples, the dark prospects of his mission,* 
his blood, his death, and the terrible persecution of his 
followers, which were to precede the establishment of 
his religion. Of the immediate infliction of pain by 
the Deity, over and above what Jewish, malice in- 
flicted upon him, we find not a word. There is not a 
particle of evidence to show that any of the sufferings 
of Chrbt were inflicted upon him by any more direct 
or immediate agency on the part of God, than those 
of other righteous men who have been persecuted to 
death in the cause of truth and righteousness. The 
text in Isa. liii. 10, — " Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ; he hath put him to grief ; when thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin," &c., — is often 
referred to. But such an application of this text can 
be^shown to be wrong in two ways : — 1. It can be de- 
monstrated, on principles of interpretation universally 
acknowledged, that the " servant of God," in this 
and the preceding chapters, denotes, at least in its 
primary sense, the Jewish church, the Israel of God, 
who suffered on account of the sins of others in the 
time of the captivity at Babylon. I cannot, for want 
of space, go into a defence of this view. But I fully 
believe it to be correct, and it is maintained by the 
most unbiassed and scientific interpreters of the Old 

• LukeziliLS; lCatt.air.94. 



ArtBnent* 1L The language in qnestfon dfenotoe 
aa flion ifireet and immediate agenojr of the Deitj, 
An Oat wiuoh is eraywherey both in the Old Tee* 
(unenfe and the New, aeeribed to the Deitf in lefer^ 
eooB to flie raflEeiingB of the piD|riiete and apoetlee. 
Gomp. Fk xzsdx. 9, 10; Jer. xw. 17,18; zz.7,4eo.; 
iL 18, 19; Lam. iiL So in the New Testament, if 
Bt ^nl tdb ns that Christ was << set forth as a pro- 
pitiatoiy sacrifice,'' he aho says, «« For I think that 
GkxLlias set fixrth ns the apostles last, as it wore 
appointed to deattb" Indeed, there is no idiom in the 
Scriptures move obvious than that wliioh represents 
aB tlie bksssiagB and afflictions ci life, by whatever 
luslfuuientality produced, as coming firom GKmL 

Modem specniatiye theologians, not finding in the 
sacred history, or in any Scriptm^ statement, any au- 
thority for their supposition of a miracnloos sufferiug 
or torment, inconceivable in degree, inflicted by the 
inmiediate agency of Grod upon the soul of Christ, 
resort to mere theory to support their position. If, 
say they, Christ was not enduring ^ vicarious suffer- 
ing," inconceivable in degree, inflicted on his soul by 
the immediate exertion of Almighty power, then it 
follows that he did not bear his sufferings so well as 
many martyrs, — so well bb ^ the thieves on the cross," 
so well as ^ thousands and millions of common men 
without God and without hope in the worid." t 

Without repeating the explanations of Dr. Harwood 

• Hurt dw phfue "temutt of God" ii a ooUecthre term, denotSng 
Ibe people of God, comprehending the Jewish nation, or the better part 
of Ibe Jewkh natioa, that is, the Jewish chnrch, has been nudntahied bj 
sneh eritksa aa DSderlem, BosenmQlkr, Jahn, Gesenins, Mauier, Kndbel, 
VsM, Wtdg ; also bj the old Jewidi critics, sach as Aben Esn» Jar- 
dK, AbsiteaA and IBmdiL 

t Bea Stasrt oa Il i li ssi , Baa. TI. pw STS. 
h 
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and Archbishop Newcome, it may be remarked,— 
1. That at best this is only an argument cul Qiriitior 
num. The sceptic and the scoffer are ready to accept 
the statement of the orthodox divine, and to tell him 
that, while the manner in which Christ endured his 
sufferings is matter of history, his way of accounting 
for them is pure theory. 

2. It is very remarkable that the speculative theolo- 
gians have not seen that a quality exhibited in such 
perfection by "thousands and millions without Grod 
and without hope in the world," " by the thieves on the 
cross," and, it might have been added, by any numbet 
of bloodthirsty pirates and savage Indians, was one tli^ 
absence of which implied no want of moral excellence 5 
that it was a matter of natural temperament, of phyB^ 
ical habits, and of the firm condition of the nervoa^ 
system, rather than of moral or religious character' 
Moral excellence is seen, not in insensibility to pain 
or danger, but in unwavering obedience to duty io 
defiance of pain and danger. The greater sense Jesud 
had and expressed of the sufferings which lay in his 
path, the greater is the moral excellence exhibited in 
overcoming them. In order to satisfy myself of the 
perfection of the character of Jesus, all I wish to 
know is that his obedience was complete; that his 
grief, fears, and doubts were momentary; that his 
most earnest expostulations and complaints, if so they 
may be called, were wrung from him by causes which 
are plainly set forth in the sacred history, while he 
was engaged without hesitation, without voluntary 
reluctance, nay, with the most supreme devotion of 
his will, in the greatest work ever wrought for man. 

For my part, I am not ashamed to say, that I have 
a distinct feeling of gratitude, not only for the woik 
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which Christ performed, but for every expresaioD of 
kpnai fediii^ wlwther of gik^ or moineiituy dodbt| 
« lairi or intemiptod Mnae of oommanion with God, 
fKehbemudteted. I should fed that I wu robbed 
of n invafaiaUe treasure of enooDiagement and con- 
lohlkn, if any one expression of feeling, whether in 
hbvnds or otherwise, caused by such suflbiings as 
dmen, in a greater or less degree, are called to en- 
don^ ihonld be blotted fiom the sacred record. In the 
nudrt of deep affliction, and the fear of deeper, noth- 
iog has given me greater support than the vepetilion 
of tk pnyer in Gethsemane, once uttered In agony 
of and, ^ ff it be possible, let this cup pass from ine! 
lfeTaraelesB,notasIwiU,but as thouwilt!" Now 
IkDowtihat^wehaTC not a high^priest^vriuch cannot 
k tondied with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
bio points iiempted like as we are, yet without sin.'' 
if Iliose who maintain that the character of Christ 
^ imperfect or sinful, unless he received immediate- 
ly from the hand of God inconceivably greater suffer- 
ings than were occasioned by human instrumentalities, 
and the second causes which are matters of history, 
do not make it clear how by their theory they relieve 
his character fiom the charges which they have hypo- 
thetically brought against it If the manner in which 
Christ endured his sufferings was unworthy of him, — 
it it was faulty or sinful, — if his expressions ia 
the garden of Gethsemane, or upon the cross, were 
wrong, — then no degree of suffering which the hu- 
man imagination can conceive to have been endured 
by him can make them right Strength of temptation 
can palliate what is wrong, but cannot make it right 
Whatever was the nature of Christ's sufferings, how- 
ever great in degree, and however immediateily th^y 
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were inflicted by God, 3till, unless his memory of the 
past, as recorded in the Gtospels, was wholly efihoedi 
he had greater advantages than other mem He kneiv 
what testimonials and powers he had received boA 
God. He knew that he was the object of Divine love 
He knew that he had consented to his sufferings, and 
that they were a part of his work ; he had no sense of 
sin to aggravate them ; he knew that they were for 
a short time, and that they were certainly to be fol- 
lowed by a glorious resurrection, and by endless bless- 
edness for himself and his followers. How then aie 
what Dr. Dwight calls "the bitter complaints" of 
Jesus absolutely justifiable on his theory of the nature 
and causes of Christ's sufferings, if not on that view 
which has its basis, not in mere reasoning, but in the 
Scripture history, and which is set forth by Dr. Har- 
wood and Archbishop Newcome in this volume! 
If all the mental and bodily sufferings naturally caused 
to Jesus by the malice of the Jews, the desertion of 
his disciples, and all the circumstances in which he 
was placed, cannot justify our Saviour's expressions, 
whether in language or otherwise, then no sufferings 
or torments the human imagination can conceive to 
have been immediately inflicted by Grod can justify 
them. In fetct, the knowledge that they were inflicted 
immediately by the hand of God would have a ten- 
dency to make them more tolerable. Who would not 
drink the cup certainly known to be presented to his 
lips by the hsmd of hid Almighty Father ? I have no 
difficulty in the case, because I believe all the expres- 
sions of Jesus in relation to his sufferings, which have 
been supposed to indicate a want of fortitude, to have 
been momentary, extorted from him by overpowering 
pain of body and mind. 
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U.k ttbo to be obienred, io oonneotioii irisOk the 
|M|fdiiig lemaike, that what may be eaUed the ifoh 
IwiginatHin of Jeans, as displayed in the beaniy of 
Ui ihiBfecatioiu and hia paiablesiaa well as various 
eqsMsioiiB of atipng fiseling on several oeoasioiis 
k jkhe fmme of Us aiinistiy, indieate an exqaisita 

libility, which no de b asement of sin had ever 



WUfaoat aatidpating what is said in the eoteellent 

iMtys of Dr. Harwood .and Avchbishop Newoomei 

I qtty inake que mqie remaxk Injnstice seems to me 

tolAve bee^ doneto Jems bybomparing his short 

datfesaof mind on two* or three occasions with what 

msy have been as shortft compoenre of some, distin- 

goiBhed martyrs, — Socrates for instance, — ^^ without 

taking into view the babitoal fortitude of Christ. Now 

if any one believes that the feelings which Socrates 

exhibited when he drank the hemlock in prison, as 

described by Plato,- were all which entered his mind 

bom the time when he incorred the deadly hatred and 

penecution of tiie Athenians, and that no doubts or 

feais or misgivings occurred to him at any moment, 

ib the solitude of his prison or elsewbeje, I have only 

to say that his view of what is incident to human 

nature is very different from mine. Would Jesus 

have prayed, an hour before his suffering in Geth- 

aemane, that his disciples might have the peace, and 

even the joy, which he possessed, had not the habitual 

state of his feelings been tranquil and composed? 

Panegyrists have described the bravery with which 

some martyrs have endured their sufferings before the 

eyes of their admirers. Jesus, who suffered not with 

a view to human applause, but to human consolation 

and salvation, was not ashamed or afraid to express 

6s 
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ofl which he felt, and his faithful biographers were not 
ashamed or afraid to record it 

I have intimated that the view of the cause of onr 
Saviour's principal sufferings, which I have endeavored 
to oppose, is not found in the Scriptures, nor in the 
general faith of the Church. It is the fruit of com- 
paratively modern speculation. For proof of the last 
assertion, I refer to the standard works on the history 
of Christian doctrines. In regard to the principal uir 
terance of our Saviour, to which reference has been 
made in relation to this subject, in the words of the 
first verse of the twenty-second Psalm, I cannot agree 
with those who find in them no expression of anguish 
or tone of expostulation, and who suppose them to 
be cited by our Saviour merely in order to suggest the 
confidence and triumph with which the Psalm ends; 
but which do not begin before the twenty-second 
verse. Under the circumstances of the case, the 
words appear to have had substantially the same 
meaning when uttered by Christ as when uttered by 
the Psalmist They should not be interpreted as the 
deliberate result of calm reflection, but as an outburst 
of strong involuntary emotion, forced from our Saviour 
by anguish of body and mind, in the words which 
naturally occurred to him, implying momentary expos- 
tulation, or even complaint But that the interruption 
of the consciousness of God's presence and love was 
only momentary, both in the case of the Psalmist and 
of the Saviour, is evident, first, from the expression, My 
God! my GoA\ repeated with earnestness; secondly, 
from the expressions of confidence in the course of the 
Psalm, which might follow in the mind of Christ as 
well as in that of the Psalmist ; and thirdly, from the 
usage of language, according to which the expression 
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be forsaken by God" merely means "not to be 
ered from actual or impending distress." The 
parallel line in the verse under consideration, 
ly art thou so far from helping me ? " is, accord- 
o the laws of Hebrew parallelism, a complete 
ition of the language, " Why hast thou forsaken 
' So Ps. xxxviii. 21, 22, " Forsake me not, O 
! O my God, be not far from me ! Make haste 
p me, O Lord, my salvation ! " Other passages 
s. X. 1, xiii. 1, Ixxiv. 1, Ixxxviii. 14. 
the historical passages in which Christ expressed 
elings under the sufferings which he endured or 
I, are of great interest, it may be satisfactory to 

readers if I translate, and place in a note at the 
f the volume,* the expositions of them given by 
who are regarded by competent judges of all 
ninations of Christians as standing in the very 
ink as unbiassed, learned, scientific expositors of 
criptures. De Wette, Liicke, Meyer, Bleek, and 
mann \vill be admitted by all who are acquainted 
their writings to stand in that rank, 
er the Essays on the nature and causes of the 
ings of Christ, and the manner in which he bore 

I have selected two on the design and influence 
se sufferings in the atonement which he effected: 
y that admirable writer, James Foster,! the most 
•ated preacher of his day, of whom Pope wrote, 

" Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well " ; 

he other by Professor Jowett, of whom I have kU 
spoken. The two dissertations, taken together, 

e Note A. 

accident this Essay does not appear in its proper place in this 
, but will be found on page 403. 
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appear to me to give a very fair and Scriptural view 
of the Christian doctrine of atonement. 

The great variety of theories which the specnli- 
tions of Protestants have connected with the Christian 
doctrine of atonement is alone sufficient to show on 
what a sandy foundation some of them rest As 
sacrifices of blood, in which certain false views of 
Christian redemption had their origin, passed awaj 
from the world's regard gradually, so one error after 
another has been from time to time expunged from tbe 
theory of redemption which prevailed at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation. Luther laid it down plain- 
ly, that the sins of all mankind were imputed to Christ, 
so that he was regarded as guilty of them and pun- 
ished for them. Thus he says : '' And this, no doubt,aIl 
the prophets did foresee in spirit, that Christ shoold 
become the greatest transgressor, murderer, adolto^ 
er, thief, rebel, and blasphemer that ever was or ooold 
be in all the world. For he, being made a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, is not now an innocent 
person and without sin ; is not now the Son of God, 
born of the Virgin Mary ; but a sinner, which hath 
and carrieth the sin of Paul, who was a blaspheider, 
an oppressor, and a persecutor ; of Peter, which denied 
Christ ; of David, which was an adulterer, a murde^ 

er, &C. Whatsoever sins I, thou, and we all 

have done, or shall do hereafter, they are Christ's own 

sins as verily as if he himself had done them 

But wherefore is Christ punished ? Is it not because 
he hath sin, and beareth sin ? " * Luther's theory was 
once the prevalent one in the Protestant ChurclL 

It is also to be observed, as it contributes to the 
better understanding of the New England theories 

• Lather on GmL ill. 13. 



I jnfwSl mt*tiie present day, tiiat ilw Tie# of 
er waa at ooe time almost wiivenal in New 
ind In Oie year 16S0, William Inchon, 8 gn- 
in of karntegandtalart^andddef ma^steataof 
igfidd, wrote a bodt in which, in the langoage 
atton Blather, ** he pfeteods to prove that Christ 
ted not Corns those nnntterabte torments of GocPt 
I which are commonly called hell tormentis to 
m onr sonb ftom them, and thait Christ bora 
mat sins by God's impntatixm, and therefore also 
lot bear the corse of the law for them.'' 
ie General Court of Massachnsetts, as soon atf 
Mk waa lecelYed from En^and, wheJM it was 
sd, immediately called Mr. Pynchon to acooiiiit 
is heresy, dismissed him ^ra his magitftracy, 
id his book to be publicly burned in Boston mar- 
uid appointed three elders to confer with Him, 
aing him to an acknowledgment of bis error.* 
also chose Bev. John Norton, of Ipswich, to 
9r his book, after they had condemned ail tlie 
s of it to be burned, t Mr. Norton's answer is 
before ns, in which he repeats over and over 
I tiie prevalent doctrine of the time : — << Christ 
«d a penal hell, but not a local ; he descended 
hell virtually, not locally ; that is, be suffered the 
I of hell due unto the elect, who for their sin de- 
d to be damned.^ '^ Christ suffered the essential 
1 wrath of God, which answers the suffering of 
scond death, due to the elect for their sin, before 
offisred his natural death." ^^ Christ was tor- 
ed without any forgiveness; God spared him 
ng of the due debt" 



« Recoil of BfMsachiuettsBaj, Vol. IV. Part I. pp. 89, 80; 
illand't History of Wettem MassachiiietU, Vol. L p. 37, Ac 
e Note B. 
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Flavel, a Nonconfonnist clergyman in England, 
whose writings continue to be published by the Ame^ 
ican Tract Society, and who was contemporaneooB 
with John Norton, thus writes : " To wrath, to the 
wrath of an infinite God without mixture, to the very 
torments of hell, was Christ delivered, and that by 
the hands of his own Father." * "As it was all th« 
wrath of God that lay upon Christ, so it was his 
wrath aggravated in diverse respects beyond that 
which the damned themselves do suffer." f 

In the Confession of Faith J owned and consented 
to by the churches assembled in Boston, New Eng- 
land, May 12, 1680, and recommended to all the 
churches by the General Court held October 5, 1679, 
is contained the following (Ch. VIII. 4) : « The Lord 

Jesus Christ underwent the punishment due to 

us, which we should have borne and suffered, being 
made sin and a curse for us, enduring most excruciat- 
ing torments immediately from God in his soul, and 
most painful sufferings in his body." This was 
copied verbatim into the celebrated Saybrook Plat- 
form, adopted by the churches of Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 9, 1708. 

Some of the preceding views, for questioning which 
one of the wisest and best men in Massachusetts was 
so much harassed as to feel obliged to leave the 
Commonwealth, are now as universally rejected as 

♦ Fountain of Life Opened, p. 10, Ser. IV. fol. edit 

t Ibid., p. 106. 

X This Confession was taken, with a few slight yariations in oonlbmii^ 
with the Westminster Confession, from the " Savoy Declaration/' that ii, 
"A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practised in thft 
Congregational Churches in England; agreed upon and consented 
unto by their elders and messengers at the Savoy (a part of London], 
October 12th, 1658/' which may be seen in " Banbury's Historical 11^ 
morials/' p. 532, &c. 



!i9e cmce neeiyed. But llie moet objeetionabfo 
' theoa, in a nligknu point of view, that which 
m BopemBtant gnfferingB or tortnres to have 
unediateiy inflided by the Deity npon the mnd 
irti is Btill retained by many. The late Pio- 
Stnait^ as we have aeen, sopported this view on 
and that the chaxacter of Chiist for fortitude 
otherroe sn£Gsr. Many of the boolu indns- 
f cinsolated by the Orthodox sects. among the 
ontain the doctrine in a very offensive feim. 
nemUy's CSatechism, which declares that Chnst 
psd the wrath of God," evidently in the sense 
rtoa and Flavel, is scattered by thousands 
the peo|de, and made the standard of £Edth 
principal theological school of this Common- 
Vincent, whose explanation of the Assem- 
^atechism has jost been republished by the 
terian Board of Publication, says : '' He^ to- 
with the pain of his body on the cros», endured 
ith of Gk>d, due for man's sin, in his souL" 
1 the progress of intellectual and moral philos-. 
lowever, the doctrine of the imputation of sin 
who had not committed it, came to be held as 
fiction by many, who yet retained that part of 
doctrine which maintains that Christ bore the 
%eiU of the sins of all mankind. This view 
the now evident fiction involved in charging 
I of the guilty upon the innocent; but it has 
utage over Luther's doctrine in reference to 
iracter of the Deity. Luther's theory paid so 
omage to the natural sentiments of justice in 
nan soul, as to make the attempt, though a 
e, to reconcile the conduct which his theology 
1 to God vrith those sentiments. Luther, with 
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John Norton and others of his school, felt «8 strong^ 
as any Unitarian of the present day, that, where Ikem 
is punishment, there must be guilt, and an accoaing 
conscience.* They held, therefore, that Christ was 
punished because he was guilty, and " sensible of an 
accusing conscience." But the more modem theory, 
which holds that Christ bore the punishment of all 
men's sins without bearing their guilt, involyes the 
idea of punishment without guilt in him who saffien 
it. It takes away the hypothesis which alone gave it 
even the show of consistency with the justice of Grod 
The perception of the incongruity involved in the 
supposition that one should receive punishment who 
is without guilt, has therefore led many theologians 
to give up this part of the old theory. It was aban* 
doned by many in England as long ago as the time 
of Baxter. In New England, since the time of Dr. 
Edwards the younger, several theological writers have 
maintained that, as there can be no punishment with- 
out a sense of guilt and condemnation of conscienoe, 
but only pain, suffering, torment, it is erroneous to say 
that Christ endured vicarious puwishmefU for the sini 
of mankind. Vicarious pain or tarmeni might be en- 
dured by the innocent, but not vicarious pumshmenL 
Some, also, oa the ground that the sufferings of Christ 
bear no proportion, in amount and duration, to the 
punishment which was threatened against sinners, 
have even rejected the term vicairiaus as inapplicable. 
Dr. Dwight says : '' It will not be supposed, as plainly 
it cannot, that Christ suffered in his divine nature. 
Nor will it be believed that any created nature could 
in that short space of time suffer what would be 
equivalent to even a slight distress extended through 

• See Norton's Answer, &c. p. 119. 
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f ." • « When, therefore, we are told that t^ 
i Jehovah to bruise him^ it was not as a punisb- 
t ** It b not true,'' says Edwards the younger^ 
Christ endured an equal quantity of misery to 
hich would have been endured by all his people, 

ey safiered the curse of the law As the 

I IjOgoti was capable of neither enduring misery 
sing happiness, all the happiness lost by the 
Lution of Christ was barely that of the man 
Jeans, during only thirty-three years ; or rather 
f the last three years of his life," J Dr- Em- 
Bays : " His saiTe rings were no punishment^ 
EB our punishment His sufferings were by 
equal in degree or duration to the eternal 
we deserve, and which God has threatened 
ict upon us» Bo that he did in no sense bear 
malty of the law which we have broken, and 
deserve." § 

\ this concession of the more modern New Eng- 
beotogians to the imperative claims of reason is 
f »o much importance as it may at first view 
I* To say that Christ did not endure the punish* 
pf the sins of mankind, nor indeed any punish- 
prhatever, but only an amount of suiTering or 
iit which^ in its effect as an expression of the Di- 
jlind, and in upholding the honor of the Divine 
ent, was an equivalent to the infliction of the 
iinent threatened against sin, is of littte avail, 
as it is maintained that the chief sufferings of 
viotxr were of a miraculous character, incon- 
in degree, immediately infiicted upon him by 

Ipnw 90 Itie Atoncmeat^ Workj, Tol. II* p. 4S, 
P^Vat V. p. 33, 
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the hand of God over uid above those which he in- 
curred from human opposition and persecafion in the 
accomplishment of his work. The concession is nuds 
to philosophy, not to religion. So far as the Divine 
character is concerned, it is of little oonseqaenoe 
whether you call the sufferings of Christ /miiifAifiefi^i or 
only torture immediately inflicted by God for the nun 
purpose of being contemplated by intelligent beingi. 

Suppose that Christ had ordered the beloved Apo^ 
tie John to be crucified, in order to show his dis- 
pleasure at sin, when he forgave Peter, of what come* 
quence would it be to say that John was not puniahedi 
but only tortured, for the sin of Peter? Wontd 
Christ deserve the more to be regarded aa a rigfateoM 
being, an upholder of law, a wise moral governed, fiv 
inflicting inconceivable anguish of body and mind 
upon John as the sole ground and condition of fivgif' 
ing the sin of Peter ? 

How many of the theologians of New England at 
the present day retain this theory of miraculous sof- 
fering immediately inflicted by the Deity upon the 
soul of Christ, I have no means of ascertaining, ft 
is not easy to see why the advocates of the govenip 
mental theory, after admitting that the sufferings of 
Christ were finite and of brief duration^ that thej 
were not the punishment, nor, as a penalty, equivalent 
to the punishment, of the sinner, should seek by men 
ratiocination to magnify the sufferings of Christ be- 
yond what the sacred history has recorded thenoi to be, 
and to bring in the omni[K>tence and the omnisciettoe 
of the Deity to inflict a pain which human malice and 
second causes could not inflict The yiere amount 
of suffering does not seem to be essential to this 
theory. The Scriptures contain, as we have seeui 
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nothing for it On the contraryi they seem to be 
p wi fi t ^ i ly agMioi* itf in innting, mm ibmj dm, on Urn 
oC Cfafat, tlie deaik of CbW ia m Mwrifioe^ 
Unnonwknthemfimd htbnbmdmd. it is 
E to state that I do not find, in the sermons on the 
by Dr. Edwaids the younger, Dr. Erh 
and Dr. Woods, reference to any snibringB of 
eaoept those which were natnrally incident to 
disehafge of hb duty. Tme, they say nothing 
; the Tiew held by Dr. Dwig^t, Dr. Macknigfat, 
I reoent writen. Bnt it is to be hoped that 
Unj oSnittod the liieory of mimcnlons snfleiing, im* 
aaeJiatnly inflicted by the Deity npoh the soul of 
Ohdst, becaose they had abandoned it Hay the 
Itaaesoon come when all the advocates of the govenn 
flMBtel tiieoiy shall cease to insist on a fragment of 
the old liieory of penal satisfhction, which has no his« 
torical foundation, winch is shocking to the feelings 
of many Chiistians, and strengthens the objections of 
the enemies of Christianity. 

On the other hand, it appears to me that some 
writers, looking at the sabject chiefly in the light of 
the principles of moral and religious philosophy, have 
given a somewhat imperfect view of the sentiments 
of St Pftnl respecting the significance of the death 
of Christ, by maintaining that he limited the influence 
of it to its immediate effect in producing the refor- 
mation and sanctification of the sinner. This latter 
view is indeed prominent throughout the Apostle's 
writings. Christians are represented as being bap- 
tized to the death of Christ; that is, to die to sin as he 
died (or itf^Mhe buried in baptism to sin, and to rise 
to a new spiritual life, as he was buried and rose to a 
new life. But the Apostle regards the death of Christ, 
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not only as exerting a sanctifying influence upon die 
heart, but as having a meaning and significance, con- 
sidered as an event taking place under the monl 
government of God, according to his wilL Its mean- 
ing serves, according to him, at the same time to 
manifest the righteousness of God, and his mercy in 
accepting the true believer. << Whom in his blood, 
through faith, God has set forth as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, in order to manifest his righteousness on aooonnt 
of his passing by, in his forbearance, the sins of 
former times." * It is true that the design of this 
providential event was still fnanifestationj and that tbe 
contemplation of the sacrifice, and the appropriaticHi 
of it by faith, were regarded by the Apostle as leading 
to repentance and sanctification, as well as to peace 
of mind. But he contemplates it in this passage 
under another aspect. He has what may be called a 
transcendental, as well as a practical, view of this, as 
of all events. He contemplates the death of Christ, 
taking place according to God's will, as illustrating 
the mind of God ; as manifesting his righteousness, 
though he forbore adequately to punish the sins of 
former times, and in mercy accepted as righteous the 
true Christian believer. His view seems to be that 
God, by suffering such a person as Jesus, standing in 
such a relation to him, having a sinless character, and 
sustaining such an office in relation to the worid as 
Christ did, to suffer cmd die a painful and ignomin- 
ious death, has declared how great an evil he regards 
sin to be, and how great a good he regards holiness 
to be ; in other words, his hatred of sin, and love of 
holiness. The greatness of the evil of sui, and of tbe 

• Bom. iiL 25. 
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ond of rig h teo uw iewi ue to be mien in the miiilmi 
roe Bacrifioe which God, in his high proridential 
cmnunent of Oe woild, appointed, and wbieli in the 
dneee of time Christ made. Why b not this mw 
f 8t Bud oonect 7 God is snnl j to be seen^ not 
nly in the wmfcs of natme, in the intuitions of the 
(Nd, in immediate levelation, but also in the events 
f noridence. Especially the fiust, that mkhr the 
Kxal goremmmt of GK>d the most righteous men, 
loss im wriUm Ae tpkU of God dwelb moH Jmlfy amd 
MMf eomskmUgj are willing to incur reproach and suf- 
aing in the cause of truth, righteousness, and human 
apidness, shows that the Giver of the Holy Spirit, the 
lomce of all righteousnaw, regards sin as a great evil, 
nd righteousness as a great good ; that is, hates sin, 
nd loves holiness. Much more, then, if Christ, in 
irhom was the spirit of Grod without measure, who 
new no sin, and who was in various ways exalted 
bove the sons of men, becomes, accordiog to the will 
f Gkxl, and by his own consent, a sacrifice for sin. 
Iocs he illustrate his Father's hatred of sin, and love 
f holiness. 

It appears to me that Eldwards the younger, and 
ther advocates of what is called the -governmental 
lieory, have connected with the view of the Apostle 
'tal two great errors. One consists in regarding that 
s the direct and immediate design of the death of 
Thrist which was^ only incidental to it, as a providen- 
ial event This appears from the fejci that the death 
f Christ is everywhere in the New Testament de- 
onnced as an evil and a crime. Of course, then, it 
ras opposad to the direct revealed will of GkxL 
Sverywhere in the New Testament we may learn 
lat the direct design of God in sending his Son was 
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that the Jews, as well as others, should reverenoe hint 
" This is my beloved Son, hear ye him." " He th&t 
honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Fatha.'' 
" Woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed." It is admitted by all, that the direct will 
of God is declared in his commands rather than in his 
providence. Unless the Jews had acted against the 
wnll of God, it could not be said that by ^ wicked 
hands" they had crucified and slain the Saviour. 
But when, instead of hearing and reverencing Christ, 
they persecuted and crucified him, this event was 
overruled by Divine Providence, so as to convey a re- 
ligious lesson concerning the attributes of God, and 
his government of the world. There is no more evi- 
dence that the Jews were instigated by Grod to crucify 
Christ, than to kill any prophet who had preceded 
him. There is no more evidence that this was ac- 
cording to the will of God, than any murder which 
ever took place. The Apostle Paul undoubtedly' ^de- 
clares that Christ gave himself for us according to the 
will of God (Gal. i. 4) ; and that God had set him 
forth as a propitiatory sacrifice to manifest his right- 
eousness (Rom. iii. 25). But he uses similar lan^age 
in regard to many other events. Thus he declares 
that Pharaoh, the tyrant, was raised up iq make 
known the power of God. (Rom. ix. 17.) But will it 
be pretended that God gave existence and power to 
Pharaoh for the direct and exclusive purpose of mak- 
ing known his power, and that his power could not 
be made known in any other way ? Was it not the 
will of God that Pharaoh should be a just and benefi- 
cent sovereign ? It is evident bom the nature of the 
case, as well as from the current phraseology of the 
Scriptures, that the treachery of Judas, and the cnici- 




fixjoa of Christ, were not more immedJately ordained 
by Gkxi, than any other case of treachery and murder 
which ever took place in the world. It is plain, then, 
that the manifestation of the righteousness of God by 
the sacrifice of Christ, referred to by Bt, Panl, was t\w 
incidental or indirect design of it, aa an event taking 
place under the go%^ernment of God, against his re* 
vealed wilL The crucifixion of Christ declares the 
righteousness of Grod, just aa the wrath of man in all 
ia caused to praise him. 
That the manifestation of the righteousness of God 
only the incidental design of the eacrifice of 
Christ, appears also from this circumstance, that it is 
only when so regarded that it conveys to a rational 
mind an impression either of his righteousness or his 
wisdom. That God should so love the world as tx> 
send Christ to enlighten, reform, and biesa it, though 
he foresaw that he would not accomplish his purpose 
without falling a sacrifice to human passions, gives 
an impression of his benevolence, and of his hatred 
of sill and love of holiness. But if he had imme- 
diately and directly commanded the Jewish priests to 
sacrifice him, or the Jewish rulers to insult^ torture, 
and crucify him, simply that as an object of human 
contemplation he might manifest the righteousness 
of God, and his hatred of sin by his infliction of tor- 
ture on an innocent being, then no such effect would 
be produced by it. The Jewish priests themselves 
would have said that such a sacrifice was heathenish, 
lUi offering such as the Gentiles used to make to 
Moloch. All the world would say, that such a God- 
commanded sacrifice, such a direct and immediate 
iaflicrion of suffering by the Almighty upon an inno- 
cent being, for the main purpose of making known his 
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dispositions, and maintaining the honor of his gOTem- 
ment, was a mcmifestation of any attribate rather 
than righteousness. We might believe an ezpiesi 
verbal declaration, that such a direct infliction was 
designed to show God's righteousness; bat in the 
fact itself of such torture, one could perceive neither 
righteousness nor wisdom. This may be clearly illus- 
trated by an example. 

If a human sovereign, the emperor of Russia for in- 
stance, being engaged in war \^dth a rebellious prov- 
ince, and having a son distinguished by miUtazy 
skill, courage, and humanity above all his subjects, 
should send him at the head of an army, and expose 
him to all the casualties of war, in order to bring the 
province into submission, and this son should actually 
suffer death through the opiK>sition of the rebels, who 
would not admire the self-denial and benevolence ex- 
hibited by the monarch ? ^i 

Suppose now, on the other hand, that the lebeb 
should, by the labors and sacrifices of that son, have 
been brought to repentance and submissioiii and 
should humbly sue for pardon, and that the moiia^ 
should say, '^ I will forgive you, but in order to express 
my feelings concerning the crime of rebellion, and to 
uphold the honor of my government, and maintain 
the cause of order, I must, as the condition of the for- 
giveness of your crime, inflict inconceivable anguish 
of mind and body upon my well-beloved son in the 
sight of all my subjects," and should actually do it 
with his own hands, would not the whole civilized 
world condemn such a monarch as guilty of injustice, 
cruelty, and folly ? The consent of the son, could it 
be obtained, would only serve to deepen the cruelty 
and folly of the father. 



'he incidental effect of the sufferings of the Apostles 
>oken of as designed, as expressly as that of the 
mugs of Christ. Thtis St Paul says, '* Wheth* 
Rre be afflicted, it is for your consolation and 
ation.*' • Again, " Yea, and if I be offered up 
n the sacrifice and service of your faith," f &a 
lin, he epeaks of himself as " filling up what is 
iting of the sufferings of Christ," J thus Implying 
t his own sufferings had the same general purpose 
those of hid Master* Again, the casring away of 
Jews IS reopesent^ by Paul in one verse as the 
iciling or atonement of the world ; in another, as 
unishment of the Jews for their unbelief, § 
is readily conceded that a greater prominence, 
rtance, and influence are assigned by Paul and 
i^ New Testament writers to the sacrifice of Christ, 
t to that of other righteous men* This is owing 
art to his pre-eminent character, his supernatural 
*rs and qualifications, the dignity of his office as 
I of the Church, and to the pecidiar circumstances 
in life and death* He had a greater agency than 
ts in the work of the Christian atonement, of 
dif however^ the Apostles were yet ministers* || 
was the head of the Church, 

he minds and feelings of the AjMistles roust h^ve 
I in the highest degree affected by the ignominious 
;h of their Master. It was the subject of the 
^est gratitude that the blessings which they en- 
d were purchased by his blood. They bad lost all 
when he expired. His death wa» opposed to 
heir views of the Messiah. They had supposed 
[ he would live for ever* % This expectation was 



\ Car. i. S. t Phil. ii. 17. t Col I 24. \ Rom. si. 1*, 20. 
T^ Ifr % See John xii. 34 ; Mfttt xvi 23. 
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probably not wholly e&oed from their mindB ti& ttej 
saw him expire. When they preached the Gkwpel to 
the Grentiles, they preached the religion of one wbe 
had suffered like the vilest malefactor. The dieaoh 
stance that the death of Christ was so ignomiiiioni 
was a strong reason for their insisting upon it the 
more, as the mesms through which they enjoyed the 
blessings of Christianity. The cross was a stmii- 
bling-block to the Jew, and folly to the Gentile. The 
oftener objections were made to it, the more would 
the Apostles be led to dwell upon it, and to present it 
in every light in which it could be presented. In i^* 
fleeting upon the meaning of it as a providentiil 
event, the analogy between it and the sin-offerings of 
the Jews struck their imaginations forcibly. Certain 
passages in the prophetic writings^ esfiecially Isa* liiL, 
which was originally s[K>ken of the Jewish Church, 
wei^ adapted to impart additional emphasis to thia 
analogy. 

It is also very possible that I may have too dosely 
defined the meaning of Paul and other Apostles, in 
representing the death of Christ as a sacrifice. This 
idea having onc« taken full possession of their imagi- 
nations, they may not always have kept in mind Ae 
boundsury which divides figurative fitom plain lan- 
guage. They may have connected certain sacrificial 
ideas or feelings with the death of Christ, which a 
modem cannot fully appreciate, or strictly define. 
Being bom Jews, fcuniliar with sacrifices firom their 
infancy, and writing to those who, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, had been accustomed to attach the same 
importance and efficacy to them, it was natural that 
they should represent the death of Christ in language 
bonowed from the Jewish ritual, and that they ahouM 



Umk an impertaDM to it wbieh Mwm man of tiie 
wbieh they had mnomioedt than of that 
I thaj had adopted. But eo fiur as the qneetion 
fhather tihe atonement by Christ was efteted by Yioa- 
mtm ponishinenti or wanoos soflkring, b eonoemedy 
k ia of no oonseqoenoe how much unportanoe the 
i p oatiea attached to the sacrificial view. For there w 
i to belkrre that in liteval sacrifices marions 
I or anffering, was denoted, or that the pain 
by the siiimals ofiered had anything to do 
vitt ttwhr efficacy or significance.* 

The other enor in the theory of Edwaids the 
fOOBger, and other advocates of the governmental 
lieory, conaists in l e picseuti ng the snfierings of Christ 
IS absdately necessary, as the ground of forgiveness, 
in the natore of things, or in the nature of the Divine 
^vernment, or on account of the Divine veracity in 
refieienoe to the declaration, The soul that sinneth, it 
ihall die. Now in regard to this last consideration, 
khatof the Divine veracity, it is certain that the threat- 
eaed penalty of transgression is no more executed 
srhen the sinner is forgiven in consequence of severe 
Hifiering inflicted upon Christ, than if he were for- 
given, without such an infliction, in consequence of 
fche eternal mercy of God. For the penalty was 
never threatened except against the sinner. Of course 
it can never be executed except upon the sinner. 

It has also been maintained by the advocates of the 
g o v e r nm ental theory, that to forgive sin on any other 
gronnd than that of the infliction of suffering upon 
Christ, equivalent, in the impression produced by it, 
to the etnnal punishment of all the wicked, would 

to8cpiisdMr,i85S. 
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operate as encouragement of wickedness. But it is 
not easy to see why those who would be enootEuraged 
in sin by the hope of being forgiven through the etoi* 
nal mercy of God, would not also be encouraged in 
sin by the hope of being forgiven through the 8uffi3^ 
ing inflicted upon Christ, or through any oonsidoratioD 
founded on past historical fact. The forgiveness is 
certain to him who repents and becomes a lighteoas 
man on either theory, and may encourage an evil* 
minded person in one case as well as the other. 
He who can harden himself in sin in consequence of 
the infinite mercy of God in forgiving the penitent, 
can do the same thing in consequence of the exoeect 
ing love of Christ as manifested in hLs death. 

That the advocates of some of the old theories 
should maintain the absolute necessity of vicaiiona 
suffering, does not appear strange. But that the ad- 
vocates of the governmental theory should maintain 
its absolute necessity as the condition of the forgive- 
ness of sin, so that the Divine mercy could not be 
exercised, and the honor of the Divine government 
maintained without it, is surprising. Having denied 
that the sufferings of Christ are in any senise the 
punishinent of the sins of men, or that they are in 
any sense penal in their nature, it is singular that 
they should believe them to be absolutely neoessaiy 
in order to vindicate the righteousness of Ghxl, and 
cause his government to be respected, so that, without 
these sufferings as a condition, the mercy of Grod 
could not and would not have been exercised in the 
forgiveness of sin. What! Have men no reason to 
believe in the righteousness of Grod, and to respect 
his moral government, unless they can be convinced, 
of the histc»ical fact that he immediately and directly 
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1 inc oa cdfabie sofleringi to dnbti m the indis- 
tgroaiidor Ub Jbigrringaibigle flin? Hate 
vmrainlwnd million of tiie Inmian noe^ who 
iModof CbriBl^ and jet beliefe in tlw ftiigite* 
i of wboBf no leaeon to hate Ihitti in tiie ilghteooa^ 
noM of Ood) and to lespeet his moral gorenment ? 
Havo the inetincliTe iUth of the hnman tonl in all 
tiie pnbc&ODB of Gk)d| the condemnation of rin in 
Uie oooBcienoey tiie lel/ibiitions of Divine Pkovldenoei 
tile inliinatjons of a judgment to oome in tiie hnman 
heart and in Divine levdation, no fbioe to oonvinoe 
men tliat God hatee sin and loves hoHnesSi tiiongh he 
be hngHniflering and leady to forgive f Would all 
these considerationB lose their foroe with one wlio 
should believe that Qod could forgive a penitent, 
thoroughly regenerated transgressor for his own eter- 
nal mercy's sake alone ? Cannot a fietther forgive a 
penitent son, without conveying the impression that 
he is {leased with sin ? 

It has been alleged by Edwards the younger, and 
others, that the v^ fieust of the sufferings and death 
of Christ as means of manifesting the righteousness 
of God, and maintaining the honor of his government, 
implies their absolute necessity; because otherwise 
they would not have been allowed by the Deity to 
take {dace. I am wholly unable to perceive on what 
princiide the mere occurrence of tiie crucifixion of 
Christ by the Jews shows its absolute necessity, more 
than the occurrence of the murder of any prophet or 
apostie shows its absolute necessity. But it will not 
be pretended that the purposes of Ood in the renova- 
tion of the world could not have been accomplished 
unless Stephen had been stoned to death, and James 
beheaded, and Peter omcifiad, however great may 
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have been the actaal influence of these cases of xna^ 
tyrdom in the regeneration of the world. Indeed, to 
argue the absolute necessity of the sacrifice of Christ 
from the fact of its actual occurrence, is to argue the 
absolute necessity of every murder that ever occuned 
in the world. Of course no one has ever denied the 
necessity of the sufferings of Christ in the same gen* 
eral sense in which the sufferings of all righteous men 
are necessary, or in which all the evil in the world ii 
necessary. Bishop Butler, in the fifth chapter of Part 
Second of his Analogy, has shown that by the stripes 
of righteous men in general, under the government of 
God, the people are often healed ; and of course that 
Christ might sufier in a similar way, and for similar 
ends. But he did not attempt to find anything on 
earth analogous to the theories on which I have been 
remarking. If he had made the attempt, he woold 
have found such analogy only in the practice of the 
most barbarous Oriental despots. It appears to me 
that he is guilty of a gross violation of the conunon 
use of language when he says, that ^' vicarious pun- 
ishment is a providential appointment of every day's 
experience." No one has ever doubted €x denied the 
vicarious punishment of Christ in the sense in which 
vicarious punishment is matter of every day's expe- 
rience. Every Unitarian, every Deist, would accept 
such a creed. But this paradoxical use of language 
has been generally rejected and condemned by mod- 
ern theological writers of every name.* It serves 
only to confound things which differ. 

Dr. Edwards and others have also argued the ne- 
cessity of the sacrifice of Christ from the ancient 
sacrifices of the Jews. But as there was no absolute 

• 8m pp. szhr, zsv. 




^flf hnnuHi odgiBy sod edtir tokniMI» or iik nnott 
bjilltMigr.^af 0mme Am oqnU b9 

^ ■fcwiiil nimiUj fcr tha meafipB of ChMt; tha^ 

^wtatilimiiMdByito good dboto nugbt b« fwitttod 
iiiifckylfaApoeikgjbMiBgliueyeof fi^ tfw tb^ 
wfaidi fliqk phoa mder the govsecBMak of 
Am*oi^^imm,^'Wiai»atM^ of Upod, 
mniMioa,'' (lie iwMiniiig is, that nnder 
lapaBflatioB of the Jewiah law,, aa pcf- 
MillHtoraMMiiitod by God, then waa no moiflHOii 
;ftBMafiee.* The lemaik haa no nlatmi to 
of tfanigp, or ta the atiaobita naoeantf of 
the Drrina goveniinenty but cmly to a naage wbiob 
had paawd away. 

Scone paaaages from the New Testament have abo 
been addneed fof the porpoae of preying tiiat the 
aacrifice of Chriat was abttolntely necessaryi as the 
gnmnd €»f Divine forgiveness, in the natnie of things, 
or of the Divine government ; such as Lnke xnr. 26, 
^ OQgbt not Christ to have suffiBred these things, and 
to eater into bis g^<Mry t'' Also verse 46, <* It behoved 
Christ to soflfer,'' &^o. But it is evident that the neces- 
sity hers lefened to by Qirist arises simfdy from that 
of the fulfilment of i»opbeey. That he did not con- 
sider them absolutdy necessary, is evident from his 
prayer to have the onp pass from him. See New- 
eome^s remarks, pages 207, 210 of this volume. 

Allowing, as we have done, that the sacrifice of 
Christ incidentally illnstmtes the righteousness as 
wvil aa the love of God, its absolute necessity as a 
^wmd of Divine forgiveness is not more evident from 
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any language of Scripture, than the absolute neoessit; 
of such a tyrant and oppressor as Pharaoh. For tiie 
Apostle adopts similar language respecting Pharaoh: 
<< Even for this same purpose have I raised thee np, 
that I might show my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth." 
Will it be pretended that the power and the name of 
Jehovah could not have been made known except by 
raising up just such a tymnt as Pharaoh ? The Apos- 
tle is quite as explicit in declaring the design of tha 
exaltation of Pharaoh to be that of manifesting tha 
power of Grod, as in declaring the design of the sacd* 
fice of Christ to be that of manifesting the righteous- 
ness of Grod. 

My general conclusion is, that the Apostle P^ol 
considers the death of Christ under two aspects: — 1. 
He regards it as an event taking place under the prov- 
idence of God, and according to the Divine will, and 
in some sense a sacrifice incidentally manifesting the 
righteousness of God in connection with the exercise 
of his mercy. See Rom. iii. 21 - 26. 2. He regards 
it in its immediate moral and religious influence upon 
the heart and life of the believer. See Rom. vi^ vii., 
&c. He does not appear to regard it as an indispen- 
sable evidence of the Divine righteousness, without 
which it could not be seen, but only as a new and 
signal illustration of it in connection with his meicy. 
The latter view is the most prevalent. The fint 
view relates to the enlightening influence of Chiistfs 
death ; the second to its sanctifying influence. Id 
both cases the influence of it is upon God's sob" 
jects, not upon God himself Perhaps both viewi 
are united in the text, ^ He made him who knew no 
sin to sufier as a sinner in our behalf^ that we through 



ghfc atliiii the ngbtMoneM wfaioh God ivill 

pnfiBBMi fix iibvioiis fWHwififlnrtinimi to di^ 

1 sofajaot in the light of Soriptoie nthor than 
I MMon. But in legaid to the miffidency of 
omnenfad theoffj to tatiafy the leaaon, I csnnot 
quoting a few lines firom a recent QrthodoK 
the anttwr of the Sennon on the Atonement 
Bfimtfalj Beligiona Blagaane, which has le- 
■ome attention among ns. ^ How oonld the 
jf of one faoman beingi either in amonnti or as 
Bsrion of God's fedings towards his laW| sin, 
InesS) be eqniTaknt to the eternal punishment 
vidced, to tiie smcdce of their torment asoend- 
errer ? The suffering of one created being for 
lays or years wonld be, in comparison, as a 

an ocean We are quite familiar with 

B^er which is made to reasoning of this kind, — 
* argument, that the union of the Divine na^ 
th the human gave a boundless dignity and 
J the sufferings of that human nature, though 
DO part in them. But we are constrained to 
it it never commended itself to our judg- 
r gave us the least satisfaction. We cannot 
' the Divine nature had, we think we see that 
ot, any share in the atonement, if it had no 

tike sacrifiee which constihtted U ; nor how it 
ive dignity and worth to sufferings by which 
ntbrefy wuj^cUd. We have heard illustration 
istiation upon this point ; but to our mind it 
tailing in the fieice of the vidnd" t These re- 
re the plain dictates of conmxon sense. I have 

. T. SI. 

B New Bn^^ndMr for July, 1S47, p. 482. 
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DO doabt that the time will come when the doctrine 
that a clear perception of the righteousneas of God 
absolutely depended on the sufferings " of the man 
Christ Jesus during only thirty years, or rather during 
the last three years of his life,'' * will be regarded with 
greater wonder than the doctrine of Luther and Fla- 
vei and John Norton now i& 

There are some other differences of opinion among 
New England theologians, which it will be sufficient 
only to mention. Thus, while some limit the 8uflk^ 
ings necessar}' for the atonement to the death of 
Christ, others take in those of his whole Ufe. Again, 
while some suppose his sufferings to have been only 
such as were inflicted by the instramentality of man, 
and arose naturally out of his peculiar cireumstances 
and character, others regard his chief sufferings as 
miraculous, inflicted by the immediate hand of God, 
independent of those inflicted by human instrumen- 
tality. 

There is also a great difference of opinion among 
the New England theologians as to what constituted 
the atonement Even among those who have rejected 
the doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
some make the perfect obedience of Christ a constita- 
ent part of it ; others not Dr. Dwight and some 
recent writers have maintained, with much earnest- 
ness, that the obedience of Christ is an essential part 
of it But Dr. Jonathan Edwards the younger, who 
seems to be followed by the majority, writes: "I 
venture to say further, that not only did not the atone- 
ment of Christ consist essentially in his active obe- 
dience, but that his active obedience was no part of 
his atonement, properly so called, nor essential to iff 

• Edwards the yoanger. See Wotks, Vol. IL p. 4S. 
t Works, Vol. IL p. 41. 



On flie odHT haodi ttii niMt dyUngafahed Now 
■ghnd writer In flioBjiydttdMi^ 
■d, Im» €aqpn«ed the qnnioii, that the pofiBot ol» 
MM of Cfanat wu oil fliat was onential to the 
onemcnt <* In what manner did CSiiietf e appealing 
I earth hanne any eflBset upon oar mond lelatimiel 
tins taiione lepliee haTe been preeented. It faaa 
en eaid that hk nnparaUetod humiliation, or hit 
Iffy and painfol life, hie bitter death, were of the 
tare of a atafiflring of the penalty of the law. I, 
(wefer, apprehend fliat tins explanation has not al- 
rya been e at ia fac tory to thoee who haye borne in 
bdtiiecfaailMsterofthelawwfaiehwe have violated, 
d HiB awftd hdiiieaB of the Being against whom 
D have sinned. Besides, the snfferings of Christ, 
nsideied by themselves, were not severer, nor was 
§ death itself more excrociating, than that of many 
■ityrs, confessors, and missionaries. . ; . . • His obe- 
ence had been so laranscendent in virtue, he had so 
nmphantly vanquished all our spiritual enemies, and 
It to shame all the powers of darkness, that I know 
it whettier anything more was demanded * The 
Old was well pleased for lus righteousness' sake ' [lus 
ledience], finr he had magnified the law and made it 
norable. That this was the case would seem prob- 
ie, beeanse there is no reference in the Scriptures to 
• suffering after death." * 

There is also a difference of opinion among New 
Df^and theologians as to the question whether the 
rrine, or only the human, nature of Jesus suflfered 
id died Thus a recent writer, the Bev. Mr. Dntton, 
hoee Sermon on the Atonement has been thought 
orthy of being repnbUsbed in the Boston Monthly 

• WtjlsBd'i Vtirw/hj SnmoDB, pp. 147, 160. 
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Religious Magaane, maintains the former opinion,— 
an opinion which strikes me as not only nnchristiaii, 
but atheistic in its tendency. In the language of 
Paul, it changes *^ the glory of the incorruptible Grod 
into an image made like to corruptible num." It is 
but just to say, however, that this view has found 
very few advocates. All the distinguished New 
England theologians, such as Hopkins, Edwards the 
younger, Dwight, Emmons, Woods, and others, linut 
the sufferings of Christ to his human nature.* Nor 
has a different opinion ever found its way, so far as I 
know, into the confession of faith of any church in 
Christendom. John Norton undoubtedly gave the 
orthodox or generally received opinion on this point 
when he wrote, " The second person of the Trinity, 

together with the Father and the Holy GHiost, 

did inflict the torments of hell upon the hunum fuir 
tare:' f 

The dissertations selected from the Commentaiyoa 
St Paul's Epistles by Mr. Jowett are those which 
were thought to be most suitable for publication in 
this volume. I should have been glad to insert two 
other dissertations from the same work ; namely, 
that on Natural Religion, and that on the Compa^ 
ison of St Paul with Philo. But the former, in set* 
ting aside some of the usual proofs of the existence 
of the Deity, did not appecur to me to contain such 
explanations and qualifications as might make it usefiil 
to readers unacquainted with the writer's philosophy. 
The latter was omitted because, though learned and 
valuable, it was not likely to be useful to persons un- 
acquainted with the Greek language. 

* See page xxr. t Norton's Answer to Fynchon, p. Itt. 



oholarship and independence, united with rev- 
whieh distinguish the Commentary by Pro- 
owett 

closing Essay on the Credibility of Miracles, 
Thomas Brown, the distingoished author of 
ll-known Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mind, has been for some time out of print 
irs to me to meet the objections of Mr. Hume 
more satisfactory manner than they have been 
most writers on the subject 

mot escape the notice of the reader, that very 
[he Elssays in this volume were written by pro- 
Unitarians. Most of them are by eminent 
and scholars of the Church of England. But 
irculation of books the great question should 
her they contain true and just views, and not 
m they were written. That we have been 
select so Icurge a volume of Essays on very 
nt subjects from writers of the Established 
of England in harmony with the views of 
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hoped that the lestdts to which several of the learned 
writers have airived, notwithstanding the natoral bias 
arising firom their eoclesiastical oonnections, will se- 
cure for them, fix>m different classes of readers, that 
candid and attentive consideration which their im{{(»- 
tance demands. The voice which comes firom tlus 
volume is the united utterance of Episcopalians, Li^ 
therans, and Unitarians. 

Caxbrxdob, Maj 7, 1896. 
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FAITH AND SCIENCE* 



Bt m. GinzoT. 

QiTE of the qnestions which theology has oflenest debated, 
-tlie foremost, perhaps, at least in the sense that it serves 
IT a prolo^e to all others, — is the eternal antithesis of rea- 
)Q and faith. From the powerlessnesa of reason and the 
xessity of faith, certain writers make the point of departure 
id the termination of their works. The same idea at this 
ne inspire? and fills almost entirely a multitude of religious 
ritings, whose object is to invoke faith, not to regulate, but 
oppress, the reason. I shall not pretend to treat this ques- 
M in all its extent, as it involves the entire problem of hu- 
an nature and knowledge. 1 wish, in fact, rather to invcsti- 
ite the real and natural acceptation of the word faith, so 
wrerful and so mysterious, and exercising such a different 
mpire over the soul of man, sometimes illuminating, and 
vnetimes misleading it ; — here, the source of the most won** 
ttfiii actions ; there, the veil thrown over the basest designs. 

wii^ to ascertain if, according to plain language and the 
ommon thought of mankind, there is, in reality, that oppo- 
iUm and incompatibility wliich certain writers endeavor to 
Mdtate between faith and reason, between science and faith, 
wh an examination is, perhaps, the best means of solving 

• Translated in Kitto's Journal of Sacred Literature. Vol. V., New 
liei, firom Meditatiom et Etudes Morales, par M. Guizot. 2de 6dition, 
im. 
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the question which lies concealed under Uiese tcnns, — of ob- 
taining from them, at least, glimpses of tlie solution. 

No one can douht that the word fatth {fox) has an espedsl 
meaning, which is not properlj represented by belief {croj/' 
ance), conviction (conviction), or certitude {certUude)', Cus- 
tom and universal opinion confirm this view. There are 
many simple and customary phrases in which the word failk 
(foi) could not be replaced by any other. Almost alL l«n- 
giing(^s have a specially appropriated word * to express that 
which in French is expressed by foi, and which is essentially 
different from all analogous words. 

lliis word, then, corresponds to a certain state of the hu- 
man soul; — it expresses a moral fact which has rendered 
such a word necessary. 

We commonly understand by faith (foi) a certain belief of 
facts and dogmas, — religious facts and dogmas. Id fact, the 
word has no other sense when, employing it absolutely aod 
by itself, we speak of the faith. 

Tliat is not, however, its unique, nor even its fundamental 
sense ; it has one more extensive, and from which the rclig* 
ious sense is derived. We say : " I have full faith in yow 
words ; this nuui hasfm'th in himself, in his jwwer,** &c. This 
employment of the word in civil matters, so to speak, hn 
become more frequent in our days : it is, not, however, of 
modem invention ; nor have religious ideas erer been in 
exclusive sphere, out of which the notion, and the word, fndik 
w^ere without application. 

It is, then, proved by the testimony of language and cofl»- 
mon opinion, first, that the word faith designates a certain 
interior state of him who believes, and not merely a certain 
kind of belief; that it proceeds from the very nature of con- 
viction, and not from it« object. Secondly, that it is, howeveff 
to a certain species of belief — religious belief — that it hl» 
been at first, and most generally, applied. 



* In Greek vofilC^iv, irurr€V€iv ; in Latin, Benlentia, fide» ; in Italian, 
credenza, fede; in English, faith, hdief; in German (if I miatake aol), 

glauben. 
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the sense of the word has been special, in fact and in 
f although it is not fundamentally so ; or rather, the 
of the emplojment of the word has been special, 
its sense b not so. 

id but be a fact without importance, and sufficiently 
in the history of the formation of languages and 
the true and general sense of the word faith was 
ed entire in its special employment ; but it has been 
i. The specialty of the usual acceptation of the 
s profoundly obscured the general sense; the true 
fmih has undergone an alteration under the notion 
ms faith. And from this disagreement between the 
senses, so to speak, and the philosophical sense of 
have resulted the obscurity of the moral fact which 
Bes, and the greater part of the errors to which it 
1 place. 

Ji, the words which express an interior disposition, 
I state of the human soul, have almost always a 
I identical sense, which is independent of the interior 
' which the disposition refers, and of the external 
ich produced it. Thus, men love different objects ;-— 
e contrary' certitudes ; — but the words love, certitude , 
ry language and common life, do not less preserve, 
nd for all, the same sense ; their general acceptation 
and prevails, whatever be the specialty of their em- 
. ; and the passions, interests, and errors of those 
e use of them do not want, nor have they the power, 
L 

jstiny of the word faith has been different. Almost 
iy applied to religious subjects, what changes its 
I undergone, and still undergoes every day 1 
rho teach and preach a religion, a doctrine, or a re« 
formation, in making their appeal with all the energy 
eed human spirit, produce in their followers an en- 
jund, and powerful conviction of the truth of their 
This conviction is called faith ; neither masters 
)let, nor even enemies, refuse it this appellation. 
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Faith, then, is but a profoand and imperious cooTiction of a 
religious dogma ; it matters but little whether it has come in 
the way of reasoning, or controversy, or of free and liberal 
investigation : that which characterizes it, and gives it a claim 
to be called faith^ is its energy, and the dominion it esterdseS) 
by this title, over the entire man. Such has been at all times 
— in the sixteenth century for example — the faith of great 
reformers and their most illustrious disciples, Calvin afUr 
Luther, and Knox after Calvin, &c 

The same men have presented the same doctrine to persons 
whom they were not able to convince by methods of reason- 
ing, examination, or science, — to women and to multitudes in- 
capable of long reflection : they have made their appeals to 
the imagination, to the moral affections, and to tlie suscepti- 
bility of being moved and of believing through emotion. And 
they have given tlie name of faith to the result of this work, 
as to that of a work essentially intellectual, of which I spake 
just now. Faith has become a religious conviction which 
was not acquired by reasoning, and which took its rise in the 
sensuous faculties of man. This is the idea which mystic 
sects attach to faith. 

The appeal to man's sensuous nature, and the resulting 
emotion, have not always sufficed to bring forth this (kith. 
Other sources have then been appealed to. They have en- 
joined practices, and imposed habits. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that a man should, sooner or later, attach ideas to his 
actions, and that he should attribute a certain meaning to that 
which produces in him a certain effect. The practices and 
habits have conducted the mind to the beliefs fmm which 
they themselves were derived. A new faith has appeared, 
which has had for its principal and dominant characteristic 
submission of the mind to an authority invested with a right 
to regulate the thoughts whilst governing the lips. 

In short, neither the free exercise of the intelligence, nor 
the sentiment, nor practices, have elsewhere succeeded in 
producing faith. We have said that it is not communicated, 
and that it is not in the power of man to give it, nor to to- 
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re it by his own peculiar endeayors ; that it demands the 
erposition of God, — the action of grace; — grace has 
xnne the preliminary condition, and the definitive charao- 
istic of faith. 

rhus by turns the word faith expresses : — 
letly. A conviction acquired by the firee labor of the hu- 
n mind. 

2dly. A conviction obtained by means of the tentitivitg 
n$ibiKif)j and without the concurrence, often even against 
) authority, of the reason. 

Sdly. A conviction acquired by the very submission of the 
in to a power which has received fix>m on high the right to 
mnand. 

ithly. A conviction wrought by superhuman means, — by 
rine grace. 

And according as the one or the other of these diflferent 
tthsj if we may so speak, has prevailed, religion, philosophy, 
remraent, and the whole of society have been observed to 
ry, simultaneously and by a necessary correspondence. 
How has the same word been able to subserve so many 
Ferent, and even contradictory acceptations ? What is that 
rsterious fact which presents itself to minds under such 
Ferent aspects ? Has the necessity of legitimating the fun- 
mental principle, and the system of the government of dif- 
•ent religious beliefs, alone caused the variation of the 
tjon of faith f or rather, do all these definitions correspond, 
some one side, with that state of the himian soul; and 
ve they no other irregularity than that of being partial and 
elusive ? 

These are questions which cannot be solved, so long as 
m persist, as they have done to this day, in characterizing 
th by its causes, or its external effects. It is in itself that 
5 fact must be considered ; we must search out what is the 
^c of mind where faith reigns, independently of its origin 
d its object. 

Two kinds of beliefs co-exist in man : — the one, which I 
U not call innate, — an inexact and justly-debated expres- 
1* 
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Eion, — but natural and spontaneous, which germinate and 
establish tbemf^elvcs in his mind, if not without his knowl- 
ed^ro, at least without the co-operation of his reflection and 
will, bv the development solely of his nature, and the in- 
fluence of tlint external world in the midst of which his life 
is spent The others, laborious and learned, the fruit of 
voluntary study, and of the power whidi a man has, whether 
to diTvct all his faculties towards an especial object with the 
dcsipi of knowing it, or of reflecting upon himself and ct 
perccnving that which passes within him^ and of giving 
himself an account of it^ and thus of acquiring, by an act of 
the will and reflection, a science which he possessed not 
before, although the facts which it has for its object subcist 
equally under his eyes, or within him. 

That th(;re is moral good and evil, and that man is bound te 
avoid the evil, and to fulfll the good, — this is a natural, prim- 
itive, iuul universal belief. I^Ian is so constituted that it de- 
velops itself in him spontxuieously, by the course merely of 
his life, from the first appearance of the facts to which it must 
apply itself, very long before he could know himself, and couW 
be able to htow that lie believed. Once originated, this belief 
acts on the soul of man almost as the blood circulates in his 
vc^ins, without his willing it^ and without his thinking of it. 
The greater part of mankind have never given it a name, 
nor formed for themselves a general and distinct idea of it: 
it does not, however, the less subsist in them, revealing itjelf 
every time that the occasion presents itself, by an action, s 
judgment, or a simple emotion. Human morality is a fi^ 
which does not stand in need of human science to throw li^ 
upon it. 

Like every other fact, this also can become a matter of 
science. The moral being beholds itself, and studies itself: i* 
renders account to itself of the principle of its actions, judg- 
ments, and moral sentiments : it assists at the spectacle of its 
own nature, and pretends not only to know, but to govern % 
according to its acquured knowledge. Naturally and spontft* 
neously, belief in the distinction of moral good and evil tha^ 
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becomes reflective and Bcientiflc Man remains the same; 
but he was self-ignorant, and acted simply according to his 
aature ; nerertheless he knows himself, and his science pre- 
ndes over his action. 

This is but an example ; I could dte a thousand others of 

ike same kind. Man carries within liimself a multitude of 

bdieft of which he has the consciousness, but not the science ; 

winch external facts awaken in him, though they have never 

been the chosen objects and the special aim of his thoughts. 

It is by beliefs of this kind that the human race is enlightened 

ud guided ; they abound in the spirit of the most meditative 

fUkMf^y, and direct it oftener than the reflective convictions 

to which it has arrived. Divine wi»lom has not delivered 

over the soul and life of man to the hazards of human science ; 

k has not condemned it to expect all its intellectual riches 

from its own proper work. It is, — it lives ; tliat is enough : 

by this sole title, and by the progressive development of this 

&et abne, it will possess lights indispensable for guiding its 

life, and for the accomplishment of its destiny. It axn aspire 

Wgber; it can elevate itself to the science of the world, and 

tf itself; and, by the aid of science, can exercise over the 

world and itself a [)ower analogous to creative [Mwer. But 

llwi it will be required that it should only build on the prini- 

itirc foundation which it lias received from Providence ; for 

JB<t as all natund and spontaneous belief can become scien- 

tifle, 60 all scientific conviction received its source and its 

point of support in natural belief. 

Of these two kinds of belief, which merits the name of 
fmAJ 
It appears, at first sight, that this name agrees perf(?ctly 
I with natural and spontaneous beliefs ; they are exempt from 
i ^whts and disquietude ; they direct man in his judgments and 
I Ktions with an imperial authority which he does not dream of 
«Wing or contesting; they are natural, sure, practical, and 
■wereign. Who does not recognize in all this the character- 
's of /ai'M? 
Faith has in effect these characteristics; but it has also 
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Others which are wanting to natoial beliefs. Almost unknown 
by the very man whom thej direct, they are for him, in a 
certain way, as external laws, which he has receired, bat not 
ai)propriated, and which he obeys, by instinct, but without 
having given to them an intimate and personal assent They 
sufTice for the wants of his life ; they guide, warn, urge oo, 
or restrain him, but without, so to speak, his own ooncuirence 
with them, and without awakening within him the sentiment 
of an interior, energetic, and powerful activity ; and without 
procuring for him the profound joy of contemplating, loving 
and adoring the truth which reigns over him. Faith has this 
power. It is not science, still less is it ignorance. The mind 
which is penetrated by it has never, perhaps, rendered, and 
perhaps never will render, an account of the idea which has 
obUiincd its faith ; but it knows that it believes it ; it is before 
it, present and living ; it is no longer a general belief, a law 
of human nature, which governs the moral man, as the laws 
of gnivity goveni bodies ; it is a personal conviction, a truth 
which the moral individual has appropriated to himself hj 
contemplation, by free obedience and love. From that time 
this truth does much more than sufRce for his life ; it satisfies 
his soul ; and still more than directing, it enli^tens it It is 
surprising how men live under the dominion of this natoial 
belief that there is moral good or evil, without our being able 
to say that it has their faith 1 It is in them as a master to 
wliom they belong and whom they obey, but without seeing 
him, and without loving or rendering him homage. That any 
cause whatever, revealing, so to speak, the consciousness to 
itself, should draw and fix their regards upon this law of their 
nature ; that they acknowledge and accept it, as their legiti- 
mate sovereign ; that their understanding should honor itseU 
in contemplating it, and their liberty in obeying it ; that they 
should conceive of their soul, if I may so speak, as a hearth 
where truth concentrates itself to spread from thence its light, 
or as the sanctuary where Grod deigns to dwell ; all this is 
more than simple and xuitural belief, — it is faith. 

The difference between these two states of the soul is so 
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lal and so profotind, that it has been at all times, and sdll is, 
le of the principal sooices of the diyersitj of religions and 
le diyiaioQ of chorches. The one is principaUy applied to 
mmSif or to maintain, general beliefs, fixed and incorporated, 
1 some waj, in the habits and practices of life : in short, 
udogofus, by the mode of their influence, to those irreflective 
id almost instinctive beliefs whereof Grod has made the 
ond eoodition of the human race. The others have had, 
90?e all, to awaken for the heart and in the soul of each 
idiTidnal, a personal and intimate belief, which should give 
im a lively feeling cf( his own intellectual activity and hber- 
r, md which he might consider as his own peculiar treasure. 
lie fbnner have marched, so to speak, torch in hand, at the 
ttd of nadoDs ; the latter have sought to place within each 
UD movement and light Neither the one nor the other 
lendency ever could become exclusive ; there have been facts, 
beliefs profoundly individual in religions, which least of all 
proToke their development ; there are, also, men govenied by 
general and legal beliefs, external, in some sense, to their 
boqI, in religions the most favorable to the interior life of the 
indiyidual. It is not. the less true, that, at all times, one or 
the other of these tendencies has ruled in various religions ; 
and not only in various religions, but, by turns, in the same 
itligion at various epochs of its existence ; so that the differ- 
ence of the two corresponding states of the soul, and the 
character of that to which truly the name of faith belongs, 
tre dearly imprinted in the history of humanity. 

Reflective and scientific beliefs, on the contrary, have this 
in common with faith, that they are profoundly individual, 
and give a lively feeling of interior and voluntary activity. 
Nothing belongs more to the individual than his science ; he 
knows where it commenced, and how it has become enlarged, 
lod what means and efforts have been used to acquire it ; 
lod what it has added, so to speak, to his intellectual worth, 
md to the extent of his existence. But if, by that means, 
dentific beliefs are nearer to faith than natural and irrefle 
Ire beliefs, yet, on other sides, they remain much farther 
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remoTed from them, and from the first they are confined lA 
doubt and uncertainty. They measure, and abnost admit, 
Tarious degrees of probability ; and even when they are ooo- 
fident of their legitimacy, they do not deny that they can be 
modified, and eyen overtamed, by a wider and more ezad 
science ; — whilst the most entire and immovable certitiide ii 
the fundamental characteristic of faith. All science is felt to 
be bounded and incomplete ; eveiy man who sindiea, whit- 
ever be the object of his study, however advanced and a^ 
snred he himself may be of his own knowledge^ knows thil 
he has not reached the boundaiy of his career, and that kt 
him, as for every other, fresh efibrts will lead to fresh progreA 
Faith^ on the contrary, is in its own eyes a complete and 
finished belief; and if it should appear that something jeC 
remains for it to acquire, it would not be faith. It has notlh 
ing progressive, — it excludes aU idea that anything is want- 
ing, and judges itself to be in full possession of the tndi 
which is its object From thence proceeds a vast inequalitj 
of power between the different kinds of conviction; &itli| 
freed from all intellectual labor and from all study, (since, so 
far as knowledge is concerned, it is complete,) turns all tb6 
force ofl its possessor towards action. As soon as he become 
penetrated by it, only one task remains for his accomplisbr 
ment, — that of causing the idea which has taken possessioD 
of his faith to reign and to be realized without. The histoiy 
of religions — of all religions — proves, at each step, this ei- 
pansive and practical energy of belief, with which the ditf* 
acters of faith have been converted. It displays itself eves 
on occasions when in no way it appears provoked or sustained 
by the moral importance or the visible grandeur of results. 

I could cite a singulcu* example oE it In the course of oat 
Kevolution, the theoretical and actual superiority of the net^ 
system of weights and measures quickly became for som^ 
men, who were the subordinate servants of an admlnistratiol^ 
charged with establishing it, a complete and imperious tmthf 
to which nothing could be objected, added, or refused* Tbef 
pursued from that time its tnompha with an ardor, an obitK 
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nacj, and sometimes a prodigious devotion. I have known 
a pablic officer, who, more than twenty years af^er the birth 
of the system, and when no one scarcely dreamed of disturfo- 
i^ himself any more about it, gave himself up, day and 
Di|^ to extraordinazy labors, letters, instructions, and verift- 
eations, which his superiors did not demand, and which he 
had often great trouble in causing to be adopted, in order to 
aeoderate its extension and strength. The new system of 
w^fats and measures was for this man the object of a true 
fthh ; he would reproach himself for his repose, whilst any- 
thing remained to be done for its success. Scientific beliefs, 
eten when they would admit of immediate application, rarely 
cvry a man so to struggle against the outer world as to re- 
dnoe it under his dominion. When the human mind is, above 
•D, preoccupied with the design or the pleasure of knowledge, 
it there concentrates, and, so to speak, exhausts itself; and 
there remain for it neither desires nor powers to be otherwise 
empbved. Scientific beliefs, accustomed to doubts, to groping 
in darkness, and to contempts, hesitate to command : without 
rfforts and without anger, they make their appeals to igno- 
T«nce, uncertainty, and even error, and scarcely know how to 
propagate themselves, or to act, but by methods which con- 
<iact to science ; that is to say, by inciting to meditation and 
stndy, they proceed too slowly to be able to exercise outward- 
ly an extensive and actual power. 

Perhaps, also, the very origin of scientific beliefs might be 
«ODnted amongst the causes which deprive them of that em- 
pire, and that confidence in action and command, which is the 
feneral characteristic of faith. It is to himself that man 
owes his science ; it is his own work, the fruit of his own 
labor, and the reward of his own merit Perhaps, even in 
the midst of the pride which such a conquest often inspires, a 
•wret warning feeling comes over him, that, in claiming and 
^erasing authority in the name of his science, it is to the 
Ktfion and the understanding of one man that he pretends to 
wbjagate men, — a feeble and doubtful title to great power ; 
•nd which, at the moment of action, can certainly, without 
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their own consciousness, cast' into the soul of the prondeit 
some timidity. Nothing like this is met with in faJUlu How- 
ever profoundly individual it is, from the time it has entered 
into the heart of man, it signifies not by what means, it ban- 
ishes all idea of a conquest which can be his own, or of i 
discovery the glory of which he can attribute to himsel£ 
Pie is no longer occupied with himself; wholly absorbed bj 
the truth which he believes, no personal sentiment any longer 
niises itself with his knowledge, excepting the sentiment of 
the happinesH it procures for him, and of the missicm it im- 
poses up)on liim. The learned man is the conqueror and the 
inventor of his science ; the believer is the agent and thf 
servant of his faith. It is not in the name of his own an- 
periority, but in the name of that truth to which he hat 
yielded himself, that the believer claims obedience. Cfaai^ 
to procure for it sovereignty, he bears himself^ in reference to 
it, with a passionate disinterestedness; and this persuasioii 
impresses upon his language and upon his acts a confidence 
and authority, with which the proudest science would in tub 
endeavor to invest itself. Let us consider how different is the 
pride which is produced by science, from that which accom- 
panies faith : the one is scornful and full of personality ; the 
other is imy)enous and full of blindness. The learned man 
isolates himself from those who do not comprehend what he 
knows ; the believer pursues with his indignation or his pity 
those who do not yield themselves to what he believes. The 
first desires personal distinction ; the other desires that all 
should unite themselves under the law of the master whcmi 
he serves. What can this variety hf the same fault import, 
excepting that the learned man belM)lds himself, and reckixis 
himself, in his science, whilst tlie believing man forgets and 
abdicates himself in favor of his faith ? It is further necessary 
to explain how the same idea, the same doctruie, can remain 
cold and inactive m the hands of the learned nuin, and with- 
out any pmctical use even in men whose understanding it has 
illuminated ; whilst, m the hands of the believer, it can be- 
come communicative, expanuve^ and an energetic principle of 
HCtion and power. 
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FaUh does not, then, enter exdusivelj either into the one 
or the other of these two kinds of beliefs, which, at first sight, 
tppear to share the soul of man. It partakes of, and at the 
aime time difTers from, natural and scientific belieft. It is, 
like the latter, indiyidual and particular : like the former, it is 
fini, complete, active, and sovereign. Considered in itself, 
ind independent of all comparison with this or that analogous 
oooditioii, faith is the full security of the man in the possession 
of his belief; a possession freed as much from labor as from 
doabt; in the midst of which every thought of the path b]f 
wMch it has been reached disappears, and leaves no othei 
lentiment but that of the natural and pre-established harmony 
between the human mind and truth. As soon as faith exists, 
ail search after truth ceases ; man considers himself to have 
arrived at lus object ; his belief is no longer for him anything 
but a source of enjoyments aud precepts ; it satisfies his un- 
derstanding and governs his Hfe, bestows upon him repose, 
and regulates and absorbs, without extinguishing, his intellect- 
ual activity ; and directs his liberty without destrojring it 
Is he disposed to contemplation ? bis faith opens an illimitable 
field for his thoughts ; they can run over it in all directions, 
and without fatigue, for he is no longer vexed by the ne- 
cessity of reaching the object, and dLsoovering the path to 
it; he has touched the boundary, and has nothing more to 
do but to cultivate, at his leisure, a world which belongs to 
him. Is he called to action ? Jle throws himself wholly into 
it, sure of never wanting impulse and guidance, tranquil and 
animated, urged on and sustained by the double force of duty 
and passion. For the man, in short, being penetrated by 
feith, and within the sphere which is its object, the under- 
standing and the will have no more problems to so^.ve, and no 
more interior obstacles to surmount : he feels himself to be in 
the full possession of the truth for enlightening and guiding 
him, and of himself foracting according to the truth. 

But if such is the state of the human soul, if faith diflFers 
essentially irom other kinds of belief it is evident at the same 
tune that neither natural nor scientific beliefii have anythmg 
s 
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vhicli excludes faith ; that both one and the other cad imrest 
their characters with it ; and, fiirther still, that either ono or 
the other is always the foundation oo which fiuth snppoiti 
itself, or the path which leads to it. 

See a man in whom the idea of God has been nothing bat 
a vague and spontaneous belief, the simple result of a oonrte 
of life and of external circumstances, — an idea whidi hoUi 
a place in his mind and conduct, but on which he has nerer 
fallen back and fixed his intellectual regards, and which lie 
has never appropriated to himself by an act of voluntaij and 
briefly-sustained reflection. Let any cause whatsoever — m 
a great danger or sorrow — strike him with a powerM emh 
tion, and present to him the misery of his conditicMi and the 
weakness of his nature, and awaken within him this need 
of superior succor, — this instinct of prayer, <^len lolled to 
sleep, but never extinguished in the heart of man. All it 
once the idea of Grod, till then abstract, cold, and proud, will 
appear to this man, living, urgent, and particular; it htf 
attached itself to him with ardor, — it will penetrate into ail 
his thoughts, — his belief will become faith ; and Pascal will 
be borne out when he said, ^ Faith is God sensibly realized 
by the heart." 

Another has lived in submission to religious practices, with- 
out having associated with them any truly personal convic- 
tion; as an infant, others might make a law for him; te 
master of himself, he has (letained the habit of obedience, 
docile to a fact rather than attached to a duty, and not dream- 
ing of penetrating farther into the sense of the rule than to 
verify its authority. A time has arrived when occasions and 
temptations to offend against this law have presented them- 
selves ; a contest has arisen between the habits and tastes, 
between the desires, and, perhaps, the passions. What this 
person could practise without thought has now become a sub- 
ject of reflection, anxiety, and inwaij^ sorrow. To preserve 
its empire, it becomes necessary that the rule, until then mis- 
tress only of the exterior life of the man, should penetrate 
and astaMish itself within hie eouL It bae sneeeeded in ti^t; 
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and to remain true to his practices, he has been required to 
make sacrifices for them ; and he has made them. The state 
of his soul is changed : habit is converted into conviction ; 
practice into duty ; and observance into moral want In the 
day of trial, the long submission to a general mle, and to a 
power clothed with the right to prescribe, has brought forth a 
particnlar and individual adhesion of thought and wiUy — that 
is to say, what was wanting to faith. 

For scientific beliefs this transition to the state of faith is 
more difficult and more rare. Even when, by meditation, rea- 
soning, and study, any one has attained to conviction, he re- 
mains nearly always occupied with the labor which has con- 
ducted to it, his long uncertainties, the deviations by which he 
has been misled, and the false steps he has made. He has 
arrived at his object, but the remembrance of the route is 
present to him, with all its embarrassments, accidents, and 
chances. He has come into the presence of light, but the 
impression of the darkness, and the dubious lights he has 
crossed, are yet present to his thoughts. In vain his convic- 
tion is entire ; there are yet to be discovered traces of the 
labor which has presided over its formation. It wants sim- 
plicity and confidence. There is a certain fatigue connected 
with it, which enervates its practical virtue and fniitfulneas. 
He finds trouble in forgetting and overthrowing the scaffold- 
ing of the science, in order that the truth, of which it is the 
object, may wholly belong to his nature. We might say, the 
butterfly is restrained by the shell in which it was bom, and 
from which it is not fully disengaged. 

Nevertheless, although the difficulty is great, it is not in- 
surmountable. More than once, for the glory of humanity, 
man, by the force of his intelligence and scientific meditations, 
has reached to beliefs, to which there has been wanting none 
of the characteristics of faith, — neither fulness nor certainty 
of conviction, nor the forgetfulness of personality, nor expan- 
eiveness and practical power, nor the pure and profound 
enjoyments of contemplation. Who would refuse to recognize 
to the belief rf the most illusttious Stoics in the sovereignty 
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of moral good, — in Cleanthes, Epictetos, and Marcos kvn- 
lius, — a true faith ? And was not the religious faith of the 
principal Reformers, or Reformed, of the sixteenth centmy, 
Zwingle, Melancthon, Duplessis Momay, the fruit ai stndj 
and science, as well as the philosophical doctrines of DescartM 
and Leibnitz ? And lately, under the idea that falsehood ii 
the source of all the vices of man, and that at no price, in 
no moment, and for no cause, can it be necessary to swerve 
from the truth, did not Kant arriye, by a long series of medi- 
tations, to a conviction perfectly analogous to faith? Hie 
analogy was such, that the day when his certainty of the piin- 
ple became complete and definite constituted an epoch in his 
memory and life, as others call to mind the event or the emo- 
tion which has changed the condition of the soul ; so that, 
dating from that day, according to his own testimony, he lived 
constantly in the presence, and under the empire, of this idea; 
just as a Christian lives in the presence, and under the em- 
pire, of the faith from which he expects salvation. 

Reflective and scientific beliefs can be converted into faith: 
the difficulties of the transformation are much greater, and 
the success much more rare, than when natural and sponta- 
neous beliefs are concerned. Nevertheless, the transforma- 
tion of science into faith can be, and sometimes is, accom- 
plished ; and if more frequently science stops far short of 
faith, it is not because there exists something opposed and 
irreconcilable in their nature, but because faith is placed at 
the boundary of that course which science is not in a con- 
dition wholly, and of itself, to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, it is easy, if I mistake not, to observe the 
fault of these theories which I enumerated at the commence- 
ment, and which men and the world so ardently dispute. It 
is their fundamental error, that they have not regarded faitk 
in itself, and as a special state of the human mind, but in the 
mode of its foimation. They have been thus induced to 
assign for its essential and exclusive characteristic such and 
such origins, from which it is possible that faith n^y be de- 
rived, not admitting it as legitimate! however, or even xea^ 
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bat when it had a certain espeda) power ; and rejecting and 
denying all faith when deriyed firom a different source, al* 
thoagfa it should pVauce the sool of man in the same disposition, 
and produce the same effects. It is true that faith often re* 
eeiTCS its origin firom an emotion, as the mystics contend ; hut 
it is also produced bj submission to authority, as the Roman 
Catholic doctors with reason say ; and sAbo firom reflection, 
■dence, and a full and free exercise of the human under- 
standing, although both the one and the other refuse their 
assent to this. In his liberal wisdom, God has offered more 
than <xie way for arriving at that happy state when, tranquil 
at length in the possession of his belief, man dreams of noth- 
mg bot of enjoying and obeying what he regards as the truth. 
There is &ith in knowledge, since it has truth for its object ; 
and man can reach it by the faculties which he has received 
for knowing. There is also love in faith ; for man cannot see 
the fulness of truth without loving it. Tlie sensuous faculties 
and the emotions of the soul are sufficient to engender faith. 
In short, in faith there are respect and submission ; for truth 
commands, at the same time that it charms and enlightens. 
Faith can be the sincere and pure submission to a power 
which is regarded as the depository of truth. Tlius the va- 
riety of the origins of faith, of which human pride would 
make a principle of exclusion and privilege, is a benefit be- 
stowed by the Divine will, which, so to speak, has placed faith 
within reach of all, in permitting it to take its origin from 
each of the moral elements which constitute faith, — namely, 
hncwledffe, submtsstan, and lave. 

As for those who, rejecting every kind of explanation and 
origin of faith merely human, will see nothing in it but the 
direct and actual interposition of Grod and especial grace, 
their notion, if apparently more strange, is at bottom more 
natural ; for it touches the problems which do not belong to 
man to solve. In the external and material world, when a 
poweriul, sudden, and unexpected phenomenon appears, which, 
at a stroke, changes the face of things, and seems not to at- 
tach itself to their ordinary course, nor to explain itself by 
2* 
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their anterior state, man instantly refers it to a reat and pir* 
ticular act of the will of the Master 6t the World. The 
presence of Grod can alone explain for man that which stiilLei 
his imagination and escapes his reason ; and Where acieiios 
and experience cannot reach, there he assigns an especial and 
immediate act of God. Thus the thunderbolt, the tempesly 
earthquakes, vast floods, concussions, and extraordinarj rero- 
lotions of the globe, have been taken for signs and effects o£ 
the direct action of God, up to the time when man has dis- 
covered for them a place and an explanation in the generai 
course of facts and their laws. The same want and the same 
inclination rule' man in the ideas he has formed about the ia- 
terior world, and the phenomena of which he himself » the 
theatre and the witness. When a great change and moial 
revolution have been accomplished in his soul, when he po** 
ceives himself to be illuminated by a light, and warmed bj I 
fire, hitherto unknown, — he has taken no notice of the myste- 
rious progress, the slow and concealed action, of ideas, senti* 
ment5, and influences which were probably for a long tinrt 
preparing him for this state. He cannot attribute it to an aet 
of his own will ; and he knows not how, so to speak, to tnos 
back the course of his interior life for the purpose of discor- 
ering its origin. He refers it, therefore, to a divine wiD, 
special and actual. Grace alone could have produced tWi 
revolution in his soul, for he himself did not make it, nor does 
he know how it was produced. The birth of faith, above all 
when it proceeds from natural and irrefiective beliefs whidi 
pass, without the intervention of science, to this new stata^ 
of\en bears this character of a sudden revolution, nnforeseen 
and obscure for him who undergoes it It is, then, very plain 
that the idea of the direct interposition of God has been in* 
voked on this occasion. In the sense which people have com* 
monly attributed to this idea, it withdraws itself and retiresi 
here as elsewhere, before a more attentive study and a more 
complete knowledge of facts, their connection, and their laws. 
We are led to acknowledge that this state of the soul, which 
is called faith, is the development — difierentiy conducted, 
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nediiies mdden and sometimes progressiYe, but alwajs 
tonl^-of certain anterior fiietSyWiUi which, ahh^ugli essen- 
JQj distincty it is connected hj an intimate and necessary tie. 
It supposing this reoogniz^ and fidth thus conducted to the 
see whidi bekngs to it in the general and regular course 

moral phenomena, a giand question always remains, the 
nsftion lying hid at the bottom of the doctrine of grace, and 
lich indirectly this doctrine attempts to solve. In ceasing to 
e God in the tempest and thunder, narrow and weak minds 
jore to themselyes that they shall no more meet with him, 
d that they shall nowhere any more have need of him. But 
e First Cause hovers over all second causes, and oyer alt fhcts 
d their laws. When all the secrets of the universe sliaU have 
iTeiled themselves to human science, the universe will yet 
I a secret to it ; and Grod appears to withdraw himself from 
fore it, only to invite and constrain it to elevate itself more 
id more towards himself. In the science of the moral world 
e same thing ha]>pens. When people shall have ceased every 
oment to invoke grace, and grace alone, to explain faith, it 
ill always remain to be learnt what power presides over the 
e of the soul ; how truth reveals itself to man, who is un- 
i\e either to seize or reject it, according to his own will ; 
om whence comes that fire whose hearth is evidently ex- 
mal to himself; what relations and communications exist 
'tween God and man ; what, in short, in the interior life of 
e human soul, is the share of its own activity and freedom, 
id what it must attribute to that action which proceeds from 
ithout, and to that influence from on high which the pride or 
le levity of the human mind endeavors not to know. This 

the grand problem, the problem that presents itself the 
oment we touch that point where the things of earth and 
an are joined to that higher order on which man and the 
irth so cleariy depend. The doctrine of grace is one of the 
;tempts of the human mind to solve it The solution, at 
ast in my opinion, is beyond the limits assigned to human 
nowledge. 

I have endeavored to determine wiUi precision what faith 
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is in itidf, independently of its object ; I have laid down the 
characteristics of this state of the soul, and the different pathi 
by which man can be conducted to it, whatever may be, so to 
speak, its materials. By this means we may be able to soo- 
ceed in ascertaining the true nature of faith, and in bringing 
it into clearer light, disengaging from every foreign element 
the moral fact concealed under this name. I hasten to add, 
nevertheless, that this moral fact is not produced indifferently 
in all cases ; that all human belief, whether natural or sden- 
tific, are not equally susceptible of passing from the cooditicn 
of faith ; and that, in the vast field where human thought ii 
exercised, there are objects especially calculated to awaken a 
conviction of this kind, to become materials for faith. 

This is a fact which is attested even by the history of the 
word, and which I noticed at the beginning ; its common ac- 
ceptation is also special. At first sight, it seems to be exda- 
sively consecrated to religious belief; and although it lends 
itself to other uses, and although, even in our own days, its 
sphere seems to be enlarged, it is evident that, in a multitude 
of cases where it is concerned (for example, with geograpbj, 
botany, technology, &c,), the word faith is out of place ; that 
is to say, the moral state to which this word corresponds b 
not produced by such subjects. 

As faith has its peculiar interior characteristics, so it has 
also its exterior necessary conditions ; and it is distinguished 
from other modes of belief of man, not only by its nature, 
but by its object 

But what are the conditions, and what is the cxtenud 
sphere, of faith ? 

Up to a certain point we can determine and catch glimpses 
of them, from the very nature of this state of the soul, and its 
effects. A belief so complete, so accomplished, that all intel- 
lectual labor seems to have reached its termination, and that 
man, wholly united with the truth of which he thinks himself 
to be in possession, loses all thought of the path which has 
conducted him to it, — so powerful, that it takes possession of 
the exterior activity, as well as of the human mind, and makes 
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fnbniiBBiaii to its empire in all things a passionate neoessify, 
as well as a datj, — an intellectual state, which can he the 
frnity not only of the exercise of the reason, hut also of a 
powerftd emotion, and of a long snhmission to certain prae- 
tioes, and in the midst of which, when it has been once de- 
Tek^>edy the three grand homan fiicnlties are actively em- 
ployed, and at the same time satisfied, — the 9ennbiH% the 
MfeSi^wfiee, and the wiU ; — such a condition of soul, and such 
a belief, demand in some sort occasions worthy of it, and musi 
be produced by subjects which embrace the entire man, and 
pat into play all his faculties, and answer to all the demands 
of his moral nature, and have a right, in turn, to his devoted- 



Inlellectaal beauty, and practical importance, appear then, 
d priarij to be the characteristics of the ideas proper for 
becoming the materials of faith. An idea which should pre- 
sent itself as true, but at the same time without arresting by 
the extent and the gravity of its oonBequences, would produce 
certitude ; hut faith would not spring from it And so prac- 
tical merit — the usefulness of an ide^ — would not snflice for 
begetting futh ; it must also draw attention by the pure beauty 
of truth. In other words, in order that a simple belief, natural 
or scientific, should become faith, it is necessary that its ob- 
ject should be able to procure the pleasures of activity, as 
well as of contemplation, that it may awaken within the 
double sentiment of its high origin and power ; in short, that 
it should present itself before man's eyes as the mediator 
between the moral and the ideal world, — as the missionary 
charged with modelling the one on the other, and of uniting 
them. 

Facts fnlly confirm these inductions, drawn from the mere 
nature of the moral phenomenon I am studying. Whetlier 
we regard the history of the human race, or whether we 
penetrate into the soul of the individual, we see faith through- 
out applying itself to objects in which the two aforesud con- 
ditions are united. And if sometimes the one or the other 
of these conditions is wanting^^if, on some occasions, the 
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object of faith should appear in itself denuded of ideal 
beauty or practical importance, — we may bold it for certsin, 
that it is not so in the thought of the believer. He will ha?e 
soon discovered, fh>m the truth which is the object of his fiuthi 
.consequences and applications which for others are obscure 
and distant, but for him clear and infallible* Before long his 
ideas, which appear to have but one aim and one useful merit, 
will be elevated in his mind to the rank of a disinterested 
theory, and will possess in his eyes all the dignity and all the 
charm of truth. It is possible that the believer is deceived, 
and that he exaggerates the practical worth or intellectiial 
beauty of his idea ; but even his error, agreeing in this nith 
the reason and experience of the whole human race, is but a 
new proof of the necessity of these two conditions for the 
production of faith. 

We can understand, however, why the name oi faUk is 
almost the exclusive privilege of religious belief : these are, 
in fact, those whose object possesses in the highest degree the 
two characters which excite the development of faith. Miof 
scientific notions are beautiful and firuitful in their applicsr 
tion ; political theories may forcibly strike the mind by the 
purity of their principles and the grandeur of their results; 
moral doctrines are yet more surely and generally invested 
with this twofold power ; and either has often awoke faith in 
the soul of man. Nevertheless, in order to receive a dear 
and lively Impression, sometimes of their intellectual beauty 
and sometimes of their practical importance, there is ahBOSt 
always required a certain amount of science, or sagacity, or, 
at all events, a certain turn of public manners and the social 
state, which are not the portion of all men, nor of all timeSi 
Religious beliefs have no need of any such aids ; they carry 
with themselves, and in their simple nature, their infallible 
means for effect As soon as they penetrate into the heart of 
man, however bounded m other respects may be the develop* 
ment of his intelligence, however rude and inferior may be 
his condition, they will appear to him as truths at once aub- 
lime and common^ which are applicable to all tbei detaib of 
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s earthlj existence, and open for him those high regions. 
id those treasures of intellectual life, which, without theii 
^ he woold never have known. They exercise over him 
le charm of truth the most pure, and the empire of interest 
te most powerfiiL Can we he astonished that, as soon aa 
«y exist, their passage to the state of faith should be so 
ipid, and so general ? 

There is jet another reason more hidden, but not less 
Bdnve, and which I regret I can only refer to ; — the object 
r reHgioos beliefs is, in a certain and lai*ge measure, inacces- 
Ue to human science. It can verify their reality; it can 
iach even to the limits of this mysterious world, and assure 
sdf that there are facts to which the destiny of man infallibly 
ttacfaes itself; but it is not permitted to reach these facts 
lemselves, so as to submit them to its examination. Struck 
J this impossibility, more than one philosopher has concluded 
lat there was nothing in them, since reason could perceive 
othing, and that religious beliefs address themselves but to 
le fancy. Others, blinded by their impotence, have tardily 
)rung forward towards the sphere of superhuman things, 
nd, as though they had succeeded in penetrating into it, have 
escribed facts, solved problems, and assigned laws. It is 
ifiicult to say which mind is the most foolishly proud, that 
hich maintains that what it cannot know is not, or that 
hich pretends to be capable of knowing all that t>. What<> 
ver may be the case, neither the one nor the other assertion 
as ever obtained for a single day the avowal of the human 
ice ; its instinct and practices have constantly disavowed the 
9thing of the incredulous, and the confidence of theologians. 
1 spite of the first, it has persisted in believing in the exbt- 
see of an unknown world, and in the reality of those rela- 
ons which hold mankind united to it ; and notwithstanding 
le power of the second, it has refused to admit that they 
ave attained the object, and lifled the veil ; and it has con- 
Qued to agitate the same problems, and to pursue the same 
uths, as ardently and laboriously as at the first day, and aa 

nothing had yet been done. 
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See, then, what, in this respect, is the sitaadon of nuuD. 
Natural and spontaneous religious beliefs are produced in 
him, which, by reason of their object, tend at once towards 
the state of faith. They can arrive at it by means foreign 
to reasoning and science, — by the emotions and by practices; 
and the transition is oflen thus actually brought about. One 
other way appears open before man. Religious beliefs mlu- 
rally awaken within him the want of science, which not only 
desires to render an account of them, but aspires to go moch 
farther than they can conduct it, to know truly this worW of 
mysteries, of which they afford it glimpses. Oftentimes, 
thouo^h, if I mistake not, wrongly, it flatters itself it has suc- 
ceeded ; and thus theology, or the science of divine things, is 
formed, which is tlie origin of that rational and learned faith^ 
of which so many illustrious examples do not permit us to 
contest the reality. Often, also, man, by his own confessioo, 
fails in his enterprise ; the science which he has pursued afUr 
resists his most skilful endeavors, and then he falls into doubt 
and confusion, — he sees those natural and irreflective belieft 
dark(»ned, which served him for his starting-point ; or, in fiict, 
despairing of the variety of his attempts, and always UX' 
mented by the want of that faith which he has promised him- 
self to establish by science, he returns to his early belieft, tnd 
requires of them to conduct him to faith, without the help of 
science ; that is to say, by the exaltation of his sensuous 
faculties, or by submission to a legal power, the depository 
of the truth which his reason cannot seize. 

Theology itself, from the moment when it announces itself 
as a science of the relations of God with man and the world, 
and presents to the human mind its solutions of the religious 
problems which besiege it, proclaims nothing leas than that 
these problems are impenetrable mysteries, and that this 
science is interdicted to human reason ; and that faith, bom 
of love, submission, or grace, is alone able to open the under- 
standing to truths, which, however, theologians undertake to 
reduce to systematic doctrine, in order to be able to teach or 
demonstrate them to the reason. To such an extent does a 
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eHng of Uie poweriessness of human science, in this matter, 
main imprinted upon him in fact; although eveiTwhere 
an appears to boast himself of having escaped it 
Thnsy also, is explained that obscure physiognomy, if I maj 
express mjself, which appears to be inherent in the woid 
net, and which has so often inade it an object of a kind of 
Btnist and dislike to strict and free minds. Frequent above 

I witlun the religions domain, and there oftentimes invoked 
rtbe powerftil and learned, sometimes for the purpose of 
aking up for the silence of the reason, and sometimes for 
le pmpose of constraining the reason to be silent, iaith has 
sen conndered onlj under diis point of view, and judged onlj 
Iter the employment to which it lends itself on this occa- 
ioD. People have concluded that this belief was essenUallj 
national, blind, and the fruit of ungovemed imaginations; 
IT else imposed bj force, or fraud, on the weakness or ser- 
nHty of the mind. If I have truly observed and described 
the nature of that which bears the name of faiths the error 

II eTident. On tlie contrary, fatth is the aim and boundary 
of human knowledge, the definite state to which man aspires 
in his progress towards truth. He begins his intellectual 
ttreer urith spontaneous and irreflective beliefs ; at its termi- 
wtion is faith. There is more than one way — but none 
ccrtab — for leaping over this interval ; but it is only when 
it has been leaped over, and when belief has become faith, 
^ man feels his nature to be fully satisfied, and gives him- 
wlf up wholly to his mission. Legitimate faith, that is to say, 
that which is not mistaken in its object, and addresses itself 
'wily to the truth, is then the most elevated and most perfect 
state to which, in its actual condition, the human mind can 
•irive. But faith may be illegitimate ; it may be the state 
ofmind which error has produced. The chance of error 
(<?xperience at every step proves it) is here even much 
^ater, as the paths which lead to it are more multiplied, and 
it« effects more powerful Man may be misled in his faith 
^7 feelings, habits, and the empire of the moral affections, or 
of external drcomstances, as well as by the insufficiency or 

8 
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the bad emploTment of his intellectual fiumlties ; for faith & 
take its origin from these different sources. And, neyerth 
less, from the time of its existence, faith is hardy and ai 
bitious ; it aspires passionately to expand itself, to invade, 
rule, and to become the law both of minds and facts. Ai 
not only is it ambitious, but bold ; it possesses and dL^pIa] 
for the support of its pretensions and designs, an energ 
address, and perseverance, which are wanting to almost) 
scientific opinions. So that there is in this mode of belief, f 
more than in any other, chance of error for the individm 
and chance of oppression for society. For these perils the 
is but one remedy, — liberty. Whether man believes, or ad 
his nature is the same ; and to avoid becoming absurd < 
guilty, his thought stands in need of constant opposition ai 
constraint, as well as his will. Where faith is wanting, tba 
power and moral dignity are equally wanting ; where libert 
is wanting, faith usurps, then misleads, and at length is ks 
Let human belicfb pass into the state of faith ; it is thd 
natural progress and their ^ory ; and in their effort toward 
this object, and when they have reached it, let them constant 
ly continue under the control of the free hitellect ; it is tb( 
guaranty of society against tyranny, and the condition fl< 
their own legitimacy. In the coexistence and mutual resped 
of these two forces reside the beauty and the securi^ ^ 
sodal order. 
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For Christianity hath DOt helieyed in Judaism, hnt Jndaism in 
istianity ; — that eyery tong^ne having believed in God might sound 
ii together." * 

Introduction. 

Among persons professing to receive the Bible as the an- 
sntic record of what in general they believe is Divine Reve- 
ion, it is remarkable how little attention is commonly given 
the obvious diversity of nature and purport in those very 
stinct portions of which the sacred volume consists. To 
y one who does but for a moment reflect on the widely 
naote dates, the extremely diversified character of the 
Dtents, the totally dissimilar circumstances and occasions 
the composition, of the several writings, it must be ob- 
ons how essentially they require to be viewed with care- 
1 discrimination as to the variety of conditions and objects 
hich they evince, if they are to be in any degree rightly 
iderstood, or applied as they were intended to be. But 
*nifest as these considerations are, and readily admitted 

• I ihonld translate the last danse of this quotation, " that every 
Qgoe haviog believed might be gathered together unto God." — G. R. K. 
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when simply put before anj reader of the most ordinary 
attainments and discernment, it is singular to observe how 
commonly they are practically lost sight of in the too preva- 
lent modes of reading and applying Scripture. 

In this point of view it must be allowed a matter of the 
most primary importance, as bearing on the whole purport 
and design of the Bible, to apprehend rightly the general 
relation, but at the same time the diaracteristic differences, of 
the Old and New Testament, the Law and the Gospel, tbe 
distinctive character to be traced and the sort of connectioii 
actually subsisting between them. Nor does this turn oo ooo- 
siderations of any nice or critical kind, demanding extensive 
learning to appreciate, or deep study to judge of; it implies 
a mere reference to matter^of &ct, which require bat to be 
indicated to be understood, so that it is the more remaikaUe 
how commonly they are overlooked. 

Yet on no subject, perhaps, are more confused and unsatis- 
factory ideas more commonly prevalent ; not only among o^ 
dinary, careless, or formal readers of Scripture, but even 
among many of better information and more serious religioas 
views, a habit is too general of confounding together the con- 
tents of all parts of the sacred volume, whether of the dd or 
new dispensations, of the Hebrew or of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, into one promiscuous mass, regarding them, as it were^ 
all as one book, or code of religion, and of citing detached 
texts from both, and promiscuously taking precepts and insti- 
tutions, promises and threatenings, belonging to peculiar dis- 
pensations, and applying them universally, without r^aid to 
times, persons, or circumstances. And such a mode of appeal- 
ing to Scripture is sometimes even defended, as evincing i 
meritorious reverence for its divine character, and upheld as 
a consequence from the belief in its inspiration. Yet in 
whatever sense that belief be entertained, adopting even the 
strictest meaning of the term, it surely by no means fbllowa 
but that inspired authority may have a reference to one ob- 
ject and not to another, — a precept or dedaradon may have 
been addressed to one party or m one age, and not d ea ig aed 
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ibr another, — witfaont anj disparagement to its divine char- 
acter. 

From a thoughtless, desultory, or merely formal habit of 
reading the dirine Word, it is not surprising that there should 
result an adoption of those low and unworthy notions which 
prevail so commonly as to the character and genius of the 
Quristian religion ; and which especially arise from the con- 
fbsed combination of its principles with those of older and less 
perfect dispensations. That such ideas should obtain ready 
acoeptance with the many will not surprise those who con- 
sider the various causes in different ways operating to lower 
and degrade the exalted purity and simplicity of the Gvospel 
to tlie level of the corrupt apprehensions of human nature, 
especially among the mass of the ignorant and unthinking 
nominal professors of a belief in its doctrine. 

But it must be a matter of more astonishment that such 
notions should find encouragement with some who professedly 
look at Christianity in a more enlightened sense, and avowed- 
ly seek to receive it in no blind, formal manner, but in the 
spirit of its evangelical purity. Yet such unhappily is the 
case. And whether from mere want of thought on the one 
hand, or from preconceived theories on the other, or even in 
some cases (we must fear) from more mixed motives, so un- 
prepared are men to entertain more distinct views, that tlie 
very announcement of them is commonly altogether startling 
and even painful to their prepossessions, and especially when 
these questions are found to be mixed up with certain points 
of supposed practical obligation and religious observance ; it 
follows, that when a more explanatory view of the subject is 
presented, the hearers too generally turn away with impa- 
tience, or even with disgust and offence. 

Without indulging tha hope of being able to remove or 
conciliate such opposingTeelings in all instances, it will be at 
least the endeavor, in the following exposition, to avoid giving 
offence by the assumption of a polemical tone ; yet to state 
the case of Christianity as independent of previous dispensa- 
tions, simply in reference to the matter of fact, with that phiin- 
3* 
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Dess which the cause of truth demands, according to the tenor 
of the evidence furnished by Scripture, and in the desire to 
maintain and elucidate the pure and enlightening principles of 
the New Testament, according to what appears, at least to the 
author, their unadulterated and evangelical simplicity. 

I. The Primeval Dispensaiians. 

The general nature, character, and connection of the siK^ 
cessive divine dispensations recorded in the Bible, as briefly 
described by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (LI), 
— the announcements in various measures and ^ portions,' 
and under various "forms" or "aspects,"* made in timci 
past to the fathers by the prophets, — fully accords with what 
we collect in detail from the writings of the Old Testament, 
and affords the only simple and satisfactory clew to the inte^ 
pre tat ion of them. 

The view presented to us is that of successive revelation^ 
systems, covenants, laws, given to different individuals, fami- 
lies, or nations, containing gradual, progressive, and partial 
developments of the truth, and intimations of the Divine will 
for their guidance, accompanied with peculiar positive insti- 
tutions, adapted to the ideas of the age and the condition of 
the parties to whom they were vouchsafed. 

Thus peculiar revelations are represented as having been 
made — each distinct from the other, though in some instances 
including repetitions — to Adam, to Noah, to Job, to Abrar 
ham, to Isaac and Jacob, to the Israelites, first by MoflC9> 
afterwards by a succession of prophets, as well as in 80Di® 
instances to other people; as, for example, to the Nin^ 
vites (if the book of Jonah be regarded as historical) ; — 
while, in contradistinction to all these, we are told, " in ih^ 
last days God hath spoken unto us by his Son " (t^.), in * 
universal, permanent, and perfect ^spensation ; — the earlier 
and more partial were not made " to us,** or designed *^for ut* 

Yet it is important to trace the history and character of 

* This is clearly the force of the original, YroXv/iepebr kcu voKvTpoimS' 
Heb. i. 1. 
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tbeflo fixrmer dispensations, in order more fuUj to elucidate 
the distinct nature and independence of the last ; and espe- 
dallj to remove prevalent misconceptions from a subject 
which, however plain when historically and rationally con- 
sidered, has been involved in much difficulty from gratuitous 
and often visionary themes. 

When we consider the very imperfect intimations, often 
mere hints and allusions, given in the Hebrew records, as to 
these early religious institutions and the design of them, as 
well as the obvious and wide differences in the circumstances 
of those people and times from our own, the discerning reader 
at once sees how little they can have been intended to be 
uiderBtood as containing any permanent elements of a uni- 
versal religion, as seems to have been sometimes imagined. 
In the plain terms of the narrative we discover nothing of the 
kind, and in the comment on it which the New Testament 
lopplies, we have direct assurance to the contrary'. 

In general, we find only that the servants of Grod in tliose 
ages were accepted in walking each acconling to the lights 
Toachsafed to Iiim ; while in other respects we see peculiar 
institutions and announcements specially adapted to the pecu- 
liar ends and puqjoses of the dispensations. Thus we trace 
from the fir-t the approach to God through sacrifices, offer- 
ingiS and formal serv^ices. 

Some infer from the account of the Divine rest after the 
creation, that there wa-* a primeval institution of the Sabbath, 
thongh certainly no precept is recorded as having been given 
to man to keep it up. But since, from the irreconcilable con- 
actions discla<*od by geological discovery, the whole narra- 
^^e of the six days* creation cannot now be regarded by any 
^wnpetently informed person as historical,* the historical 
^^^**nurter of the distinction conferred on the seventh day falls 
to the ground along with it. Yet even without reference to 

* I do Dot here pretend to enter on the evidence in support of this con- 
^'wioii. It will be found fully discussed in my work, Oh the Connection 
fTiWo/ and Divine Truth, 1838, and in my article " Creation/' in 
Kitto'i (^k^edia of Bib. Lit, 
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this consideration, some of the best commentators have it* 
garded the passage as proleptical, or anticipatoiy. 

Afterwards we find the distinction of dean and undeaa 
animals introduced, and the prohibition of eating blood, in 
the covenant with Noah (GJen. ix. 1), of which the Sabbath 
formed no part ; nor can we find any indication of it in the 
history of the other patriarchs: a point particularlj dwelt 
upon by the early Christian divines, who adopted the belief 
of the Jews of their age in interpreting their Scriptnres.* 
Some have dwelt on the mention of the division of time by 
weeks f in several parts of the early Mosaic history : yet 

♦ Justin Martyr {Dial, c. Trypko, 236, 261) says, "The patriaidn 
were justified before God not keeping Sobhaths/' and " from Abnhia 
originatoil rircumcision and from Moms the Sabbath," &c. Irencos (IV. 
30) and Tertullian (Ad Jud., U. 4) both declare tliat " Abraham witboit 
circumcision and without observance of Sabbaths believed in God," Ac 

t The early and general adoption of the division of time into wedb 
may be obviously and rationally derived from the simple considcratioii, 
that among all rude nations the first periodical division of time wUch 
obtains is that of lunar months, while those conspicuoos phenomena, the 
phases or quarters of tlie moon, correspond to a week nearly enongh for 
the common purposes of such nations. 

The universal prevalence of this division by weeks among "EubBn 
nations from a very remote period is attested by various ancient wriMt 
Die Cassius ascribes the invention of it to the Egyptians, and smgo* 
Uie origin of the planetary names of the days. ( Hist. Bom,, XXXVIL 18> 
19.) Oldendorf found it in the interior of Africa. (John, ArdiaoL Bib^t 
\rt. " Week.") The Brahmins also have the week distinguished bj the 
T)l anetary names. ( Life of Galileo, 1 2 ; Laplace, Precis de riUst, ^Arfrwt 
16.) The Peruvians divide lunar months into halves and quarten, i>^ 
weeks, by the phases of the moon, and besides have a period of nin^ 
days, the approximate third part of a lunation : thus showing the ooofe- 
men origin of l)Oth. (Garcilasso, Uist. of the Zm»5, in Taylor's ?^. HiA 
of Society,!. 291, 292.) 

So also the Romans had their •* Nundinie." On the other hand, iS» 
Mexicans have periods of five and of thirteen days, with names to etch 
day. (Norman on Yitcatanf i. 85, and Trans, of American Ethnog. &c.,L 
58. ) And the week is not known to the Chinese, nor to the North Amerir 
can Indians (Catlin, II. 234) ; fiicts opposed to tlie idea of any tmivenal 
primitive tradition. 

Allusions to a sanctity ascribed to the sevenih day by Ae oariy Greek 
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it bj DO means follows thai, because the historian adopts a 
particular mode of reckonings it was thertfort used bj the 
people of whom he is writing : bat were it so, this would not 
implj the institution of the Sabbath. 

In all the earlj dispensations religious truths are oonyejed 
mider figures, and obligations enforced bj motives, speciallj 
adapted to the capacities and wants of the parties addressed. 
Thus temporal prospects are always held out as the tmnudtale 
sanctions ; and the tnode of announcement adopted is always 
that in which Grod is represented as vouchsafing to enter into 
a covetunU with his creatures ; — the form is always that of a 

poeu, nidi as the ifiioftarti If hrttra KctnjkvBn up69 ^fiop of Homer, 
and like expressions of Callimachns, Hesiod, &c., tro quoted bj Clomuns 
Alezandrin. (Strom., y.)> and expressly described by him to hare been 
derired from the Jews, with whose Scriptures so manj parallelisms are 
foond in the classic authors. 

Generallj, however, the uniTersal superstition of the sacredncss of tho 
namber 7, combined with the equally common propensity to attach sanr- 
titr to particular periods and days, are sufficient elements out of which 
nch ideas would naturally take their rise. 

Amonj; the ancient Romans festivals were held in honor of Saturn, 
vith a reference to coramemoratin)^ the Satumian or Groldcn age, and 
vith thu idea it was unlawful on the day sacrc<l to Saturn to po out to 
^v (Macrobius, Lib. I.; Saturn., c. 16), and it was held unlucky to 
commence a journey or undertake any business : a supcrstitiou alluded 
to bv Tibullus {EUy. I. 3, v. 18), " Satumi aut sacram me tcnuisse 
dwm." 

What particular feast is here referred to there is nothing to show. TIio 
■*ippo$ition of some of his commentators, that it meant the seventh dn y 
of the week, is wholly gratuitous. But if it were so, the idea would he 
i>tQT»lly and obviously borrowed from the Jews, whose customs, espe- 
• cially the Sabbath, arc so frequently alluded to by the Roman writers ; 
*"•!, from their wide dispersion, must have been generally familiar, as in 
^ we learn from the boast of Joscphus [Adv. Ap,, 11.) and of Philo, 
^ " there is no place where the Sabbath is not known," and the testi- 
noDTof Theophilus Antiochus (Lib. II., Ad Arist.) to the same effect, as 
*^U as others ofYcn cited : which show tho strict preservation of the ob- 
•^f^WK* among the scattered Jews ; and it may possibly have been con- ' 
*wtted to by others, or the occasion laid hold of as convenient for otlic** 
pvpoiet : as, e. g., we are told by Suetonius (Lib. XXXII.), " Diogen. 
CnUBiticat dispotare sabbatis Bhodi solhoa/' 
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Stipulation of certain conditions to be fulfilled, and certam 
blessings or punishments to be awarded as thej are fulfilled 
or not ; — and these conditions, always of a precise, fonnal, 
positive kind, not implying merely moral obligations. The 
spirit of all these covenants was that of '' touch not, taste not, 
handle not" (Col. ii. 21), involving a ground and motive of 
obedience precisely adapted to the very infancy of the hanuui 
race. Such was the very covenant with Adam in Paradiae: 
" Eat not of the tree, — or thou shalt die." Nor can it be 
denied that, if the Sabbath had formed a part of that covenant, 
it was an institution exactly in keeping with it : Eat not of 
the tree, — keep holy the seventh day. The same idea <rf a 
covenanted stipulation of positive observances, in which sacri- 
fice was the most prominent, characterizes all the succeeding 
announcements, — from the covenant of drcumdsioo with 
Abraham down to the more detailed and complete scheme of 
the Mosaic Law. 

In these early and imperfect dispensations it is idle to look 
for any great principles of universal moral application, as has 
been sometimes fancied : — for instance, finding authority for 
capital punislmient in the precept given to Noah (€ren. ix. 6), 
or for tithes in the example of Melchisedec (Gren xiv. 20). 
So far from perceiving any support for the idea, that because 
a precept or institution was from the beginning, it was tkert- 
fore designed to be of universal and perpetual obligation, on 
the contrary, we rather see in its very antiquity a strong prt- 
sumption that it was of a nature suited and intended only i^ 
the earliest stage of the religious development of man. 

But apart from these peculiarities, we trace all akwgthe 
announcement of " the promise " (Gal. iii. 19), which was 
before the covenant, and to which the fathers looked of nd 
transitory, Christianity, by fulfilling the promise, superseded 
all previous imperfect dispensations: itself emphatically » 
J^ew covenant, the very reverse of a recurrence to a primitive 
religion (as fancied by some). The patriarchs, and especially 
Abraham, are set forth as examples of faith in the promise: 
and in this respect Christian believera are called children of 
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Ahrahain ((3aL iiL 7) : bat manifevtlj not in the sense of 
ihoT ret rograding to an older and less perfect state of things : 
the whole tenor of tlie Divine reyelation is dearly stamped 
with the character of adoanct. 

n. The Judaical Law. 

The manifest design of the book of Genesis was not to 
teach w a primitiye religion, bat to form an introducUon to 
the Law for the Jews. It has been well observed, that "^ to 
understand Genesis we must begin with Exodus " ; from the 
actual history and circumstances of the people we can best 
appreciate what their books spoke to them. 

Those events in the previout history are always selected 
and enlaiged upon which have a direct reference to points in 
the Mubtegueni institutions, or were anlieipaitons of the LaWy 
or the rudiments out of which its ordinances were framed. 

Thus, the narrative of the six days' creation, first announced 
in the Decalogue, and afterwards amplified in Genesis, as has 
been already observed, can now only be regarded as an 
adaptation of a poetical cosmogony (doubtl<iss alreiuly familiar 
to the Israelites) to the purpose of enforcing on them the in- 
ititution of the Sabbath. And in like manner the other insti- 
tutions of primeval worship (already adverted to) — the 
sacrifices, the distinctions of clean and unclean animals, the 
prohibition of blood, and afterwards the appointment of 
circamcision, the choice of a peculiar people, the promise 
of Canaan — form the prominent topics, as being the begin- 
lungs of the Mosaic covenant, and approximations towards 
the system of the Law. 

The object of the Law was declared to be, in the first in- 
it&Dce, to separate the people of Israel by peculiar marks and 
badges from all other nations, as a people chosen for the high 
ends and purposes of the Divine counsels (see especially 
Exod. xix. 5 ; xxxi. 13 - 17 ; Deut. xiv. 1 ; xxvi. 16 ; Ezek. 
XX- 9 - 12). This was to be effected especially by such dis- 
tinctions as those of circumcision, die prohibition of inter- 
marriages, or any participation with idolaters; by all their 
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exclusiye usages and ceremonies, but chieflj bj the maiked 
singularity of the Sabbath, which, along with the Passow, 
was appointed earlier than the rest of the Law, and was em- 
phatically declared (Exod. xxxi. 16 ; Ezek. xx. 12 ; Neh. iz. 
14, &c.) to be a distinctive siffn between God and the people 
of Israel, which they were always to remember to keep up ; 
ft peculiarity further e\nnced by its being always prominentlj 
coupled with the sancti^ of the temple, the new moons and 
other feasts (Lev. xix. 80 ; Isa. i. 18 ; Ixvi. 28 ; Hos. ii. 11 ; 
Ezek. xlv. 17), and one of the pledges by which the proselyte 
w»i3 to take hold of the covenant (Isa. Ivi. 6). The directioDS 
for the mode of observing it were minute and strict ; and tbe 
precepts always precisely regard the observance, not of one 
day in seven, but of the seventh day of the week as sudi, in 
commemoration of the rest after the Creadon,* though in oiie 
respect also it is afterwards urged as reminding them of their 
deliverance out of Egypt (Deut. v. 14). These distinctions 
constituted at once their security and their motives of ob^ 
dience. The Law throughout is a series of adaptations to tkem 
and their national peculiarities. 

Yet it is often spoken of as something general, as ** a pre- 
limintuy education of the human race " ; f but the plain hisUny 
discloses nothing but the training of one single people for a 
6j)ccific purpose. 

We see continued exemplifications of wise adaptation to 
the Jewish national mind in the entire mode of the deliveiy 
of the Law amid terrors, signs, and wonders ; and especially 
in the oral announcement of the Decalogue from Sinai ; wfail^ 
its consignment to tables of stone is expressly stated to" be for 



♦ Tho Jewish Rabbis have always understood the institution to belong 
to the particular day of the cessation of the Creation, enjoined on the peo* 
pic of Israel, as they say, " that they might fasten in their minds the bO' 
lief that the world had a bej^inning, which is a thread that draws after i^ 
all the foundations of the Law or principles of rclig:ion." (Rabbi Levi o» 
Bai*celona, quoted by Patrick, on Exod. xix.) The same idea occni^ 
in a Jewish form of prayer quoted also by Patrick. 

t See Pnsey on RathnaHMm, 1. 156. 
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amemoria] or '^ testimony " (Ezod. xxxi. 18 ; xzxiy. 29) to 
the oovenanty of which these precepts constituted some of the 
more primary stipulations. And throughout the whole Law 
we trace equal adaptations in the form and manner of the 
precepts and injunctions : all minute and literal, not rising 
to any broad principles, which the Israelites at that time 
woald have been incapable of comprehending. 

The distinction adopted by many modem divines between 
the ^ceremonial*' and the '^ moral" law appears nowhere in 
tibe books of Moses. No one portion or code is held out as 
comprising the rules of moral obligation distinct and apart 
from those of a positive nature : such a distinction would have 
been anintelligible to them ; and ^ the Law " is always spoken 
of in Scripture as a whole, without reference to any such 
dasafication ; and the obligations of all parts of it, as of the 
nmekipd. 

In particular, what is termed the moral law is certainly 
m no way peculiarly to be identified with the Decalogue. 
Thoagh moral duties, are specially enjoined in many places 
of the Law, yet the Decalogue certainly does not contain ail 
moral duties, even by remote implication, and on the widest 
oonstruction. It totally omits many such, as, e. g., beneficence, 
truth, justice, temperance, control of temper, and others ; and 
some moral precepts omitted here are introduced in other 
places. 

Equally in the Decalogue and the rest of the Law, we find 
pwcepts referring to what are properly moral duties scattered 
ttid intermixed with those of a positive and formal kind, and 
in DO way distinguished from them in authority or impor- 
tonce ; but both connected with the peculiarities of the dis- 
P^ation, expressed in a form accompanied with sanctions 
^d enforced by motives precisely adapted to the character 
^ capacity of the people, and such as formed part of the 
<2Uct stipulations of the covenant 

Their duties were urged more generally in some passages 
(38, e. g^ in Deut. xi. 21, 22; iv. 27, &c) on tiie consid- 
cwtion of national blessings ; in others on more particular 

4 
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grounds, such as the motives assigned for filial obedience 
(P!^xod. XX. 12) in a long life; the recompense for benefi- 
cence and equity (Prov. xix. 17 ; Ps. xli. 1 ; xxxTii. 25, 
&c.) ; the appeal to the dread of Divine vengeance (Exod. 
xxiv. 17; Deut. iv. 24; Isa. Ixvi. 16; Deut. iv. 81); and 
the remembrance of benefits conferred. In general their 
reward was to be found in obedience : to keep the statutes 
and ordinances was to be ^ their wisdom and their rigfateoos- 
ncss " ; and the great maxim and promise was, " He that 
doeth these things shall live in them " (Deut iv. 6 ; vL 25 ; 
Lev. xviii. 5). 

The Law conformed to many points of human infirmity: it 
offered splendid rites and ceremonies to attract popular reve^ 
ence, and wean the people from their proneness to the grosi 
ceremonies of idolatry. It indulged the disposition to obeeire 
^ days, and times, and seasons ^ by the Sabbaths and feasts, 
and by occasional fasts, originally only a symbol of^ordinaiy 
mourning, but afterwards invested with a religious duiracter 
(Isa. Iviii. 5 ; Joel ii. 12). It commended avenging and san- 
guinary zeal, especially in the punishment of blasphemers 
(Lev. xxiv. 14; Deut. xiii. 9). It sanctioned the **lex toMo' 
nis " (Exod. xxi. 23), — " life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth," — that most perfect idea of retributive justice to the 
uncivilized mind ; and in general it connected the idea d 
punishment with that of vengeance, the most congenial to & 
barbarous apprehension. If it restricted marriages within 
certain degrees of kindred, it at least connived at polygam]r » 
and allowed a law of divorce suited " to the hardness of thei^ 
hearts " (Matt. xix. 8). The Law altogether was established 
with a regard to the infirmity and bhndness of the peopl^^ 
" tn consideration to transgressions " * (GaL iii. 19). 

While it prohibited idolatry, it represented the Deity unde^ 
human similitudes, with human passions and bodily membersi^ 

♦ This appears to me to be the proper force of the adyerb x!°^ hert^ 
nscd by the Apostle. From its etymology it must be supposed to impl^ 
" because of/' in tiJavorabU Or indulging sense. It seems to oorrespoD^ 
to wpof in Bfatt xix. 8. 
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as, e. g^ weary and resdng from his work, angiy, repenting, 
and jealous of other gods ; and designated more pardcularlj 
as *^ JehoTah," the national God of Israel, Ac It is not one 
of the least remarkable of these anthropomorphisms that (as 
in former instances) the disclosure of the Divine purposes is 
made under the figure of Jehovah entering into a covencmi 
with his people, an idea speciaUy adapted to a nation of the 
kwest moral capacity. AU points of duty were proposed 
under the form of precise stipulations, (just as in other times 
religious vows, temperance pledges, subscriptions to creeds, 
dec have been adopted,) to keep a stronger hold on those in- 
capable of higher motives. The immediate appeal to divine 
sanctions sensibly present, and the enforcement of moral 
duties under the form of a positive engagement, were pre- 
cisely calculated to influence those who had no apprehension 
of pure principles of moral obligation, or of a higher spiritual 
service. 

Again, obedience was to be rewarded and sin to be visited 
by blessings or judgments on the posterity of the offender 
(Exod. XX. 5), not merely in the sense of the ordinary conse- 
quences of good or bad conduct in the parents naturally in- 
fluencing the fortunes of the children, but by a peculiar 
providential interposition. And in connection with this was 
another striking peculiarity of the cx)venant, that obedience 
and disobedience were both regarded as national^ for which 
i^onal rewards and judgments were to be awarded; the 
^hoU people in the aggregate being represented as poss^essing 
a collective and conmion responsibility. These peculiarities 
were obviously connected with the absence of those higher 
Diotives and sanctions which would be derived from the doc- 
^e of a future state ; which desrly formed no part of the 
^^«Mw/, even if heheved by some pious and enlightened in- 
^^duals, and in later times hinted at by the prophets. 

The obligations of the Law were strongly declared to be 
T^n^ual (as, e. g., Exod. xxxi. 17 ; Lev. xvi. 34 ; xxiv. 8 ; 
2 Kings xvii. 37, &c ; Isa. Iv. 3), and the covenant everlast- 
**^»-~ expressions which cannot now be taken literally. 
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Its privileges might at all times be extended to strangen 
by their undergoing the initiatorj rite. This was in later 
ages extensiv^j realized (see Exod. xii. 48 ; oomp. with Iss. 
Ivi. 6; and Dent zxix. 11). 

The prophecies of the fbture extension of the Mosaic re- 
ligion might in a first sense apply literallj to this extension of 
proselytism, — the coming m of remote nations to the Jewish 
church and worship, resorting to its temple, adopting its rites 
and ofiferings, and keeping its festivals and Sabbaths : as we 
know was in fact largely fblfilled before the introdaction of 
the Gospel (Isa. Ivi. 3 ; Ixvi. 11, 12, 19 -23 ; liCcah iv. 1 ; 
Zech. viii. 21 ; Amos ix. 11 ; oomp. Acts ii. 5, dbc). 

These predictions are, however, also figuratively interpreted 
of the spread of the Gospel and the glories of the spiritual 
Zion. If so, a// the particulars in the description most be 
interpreted by the same analogy ; if Israel and the temple be 
metaphorical, then the sacrifices, new moons, and Sabbatbs 
must be so likewise ; if these latter are taken literally, we can 
only understand the whole literally, or we violate all roles of 
interpretation and analogy. 

The precision and formality of the Law were in some de- 
gree extended and spiritualized by the Prophets. The wonb 
of Ezekiel (xviii. 3) have been understood as positively ab- 
rogating the punishment of the posterity for the sins of the 
father ; and Isaiah (i. 13, &c.) strongly decries the sacrifices 
and Sabbaths. They also gave intimations that the Law was 
to come to an end, or rather to be superseded by a better and 
more spiritual covenant (Isa. ii. 2 ; Jer. xxxL 31 ; Ezek- 
xxxvi. 25 ; MaJ. iv. 2 - 6). Malachi, the last, connects the 
two dispensations, — looking backwards to Moses and for* 
wards to Christ and his forerunner. 

John the Baptist was the minister of an rntermediate or 
preparatory dispensation. He accordingly recognized all ex* 
isting obligations, but reproved hypocrisy and formality, and 
urged repentance and its practical fruits (Luke ill. 10 - 14 ; 
Matt iii. 7). He more especially announced the kingdom oT 
heaven as at hand, and pdinted to Jesus As "^ the Qirik^^ ^the 
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Qb of God " who should briog it in (John L 27, 29), and 
ke away the sin of the world.** 

m. The Teaching of ChrisL 

Q the teaching of Jesos we find no, repeal of an old dis- 
sadon to introdace a new ; but a g^iulual method of prep- 
aon bj spiritual instruction for a better system. 
>iiring his ministry on earth, the kingdom of heaven was 
only ''at hand" and ''to come" (Mark i. 15 ; Matt vi. 
Serious misconceptions often arise from applying his 
mctioDS without remembering that he was himself em- 
tically " made under the Law " (Gkd. iv. 4), and address- 
thoee under it as still in force. 

?o the Jews in general he inculcated moral and spiritual 
ies ; not any change in existing grounds and principles, but 
)rm in practice. He censured severely the hypocrisy and 
mtation of the Pharisees and their followers ; their cxces- 
B minuteness even in matters ordained, and their " making 
none effect " the divine law by human additions (Mark vii. 
). Yet he offered no disparagement to the Law as such, 
bile he insisted on its weightier matters, he would not have 
lesser points neglected (Matt xxiii. 23). He enlarged its 
Irit, yet acknowledged its letter as the rule still in force on 
e Jews. His own example was emphatic. His plain 
daration implies none of those refined distinctions which 
ive been sometimes drawn as to the meaning of the terms 
iestroy" and "fulfil" (Matt. v. 17) ; to quiet the apprehen- 
ons of the Jews as to his having a design hostile to the Law 
^ Ibe Prophets, he assures them that the very aim of his 
fe was to obey it in every particular, " to fulfil," in their 
irase, " all righteousness " (Matt iii. 15). And so his Jew- 
^ followers were exhorted to " keep the commandments " if 
«y" would enter into life" (Matt xix. 17) ; and doing so, 
«y were " not far from the kingdom of God " (Mark xii. 
^)» tbough not yet in it Not the least of the commandmente 
as to be broken ; no part of its force to fail during that age 
dispensation (Matt v. 18). 
4* 
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Thus far in general : in' more special instances we find 
upholding the authority of the existing church and its te 
ers, and the appeal to its tribunals (Matt xxiil. 1 ; xviiL 
He recognized the Mosaic law of marriage and divorce, 
though he limited the latter more, strictly (Matt xix. 8 
was to repress the gross abuse of it which then preTail 
and this only under an express reference to what was 
original design of the institution from the authority of 
books of Moses. 

He referred to fasting as an existing rite under the I 
though sternly reproving the hypocritical and ostentati 
performance of it (Matt. vi. 18 ; comp. Isa. Iviii. 5). In 
same terms he censured formality and ostentation in almaj 
ing and prayer (Matt vi. 1 - 5) ; and taught that ofieriii^ 
the altar were not to be omitted, though reconciliation i 
of more importance (Matt v. 23). 

H« particularly and repeatedly reproved the Pharini 
moroseness in the observance of the Sabbath : himself wrooj 
cures on it, and vindicated works of charity and necea 
(]Matt xii. 1) ; yet only by such arguments and examples 
the Jewish teachers themselves allowed, and their own Scr 
tures afiforded authority for. But he did not in anj w 
modify or abolish it, or substitute any other for it, though 
fully asserted his power to do so ; and expressly urged up 
them the consideration that it was made for ^ the man " * (i* 
those to whom it was appointed), and not " the man " for i 
as an institution of a permanent kind connected with tl 
moral ends of man's being ; adapted to the parties for wbo 
it was designed, but having nothing in its nature of unchang 
able or general obligation to which mankind were to confon 

He defeated insidious questions by an appeal to the Li 
itself: « What is written ? " (Luke x. 26 ; Mark x- 8, Ac 
and taking occasion from a point disputed among the 
he enforced the two grtai commandments (Matt xxiL 8' 

* This \b clearly the force of the original (Mark U. 27), dt^ riv* 
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omp. with Deot tL 5 ; Ley. six.' 18 ; Matt. viL 12 ; Tobit 
r. 15) as the sum of the Law and the Prophets, and in general 
agtd obedience on the yeij principle and promise of the 
[aw itself: ** Do this, and thou shalt liye" (Luke x. 28 ; Bonu 
E. 3 ; GaL iiL 12 ; comp. with Lev. xyiiL 5 ; Ezek. xx. 11 ; 
!Yeh. ix. 29). 

He took the Decalogue as the text of his instructioDS to the 
TewB (Mark x. 19; Matt y. 21, Sec; xix. 16, Sdc); and 
nade many enlargements upon it:*giying them new precepts 
xzpressly tn addition to it, and not as unfolding anything 
inadjf conimned or implied in Uj and expressly contrasting 
us own teaching with what '^ was said of old." But we find 
10 mtodificaHon or 9oftening of the Law^ no repeol of one peart 
mi retaining another, as is often imagined. 

Christ's teaching during his ministry was plainly but pre- 
Uminary and preparatory to the establishment of tlie new dis- 
pensation. His general discourses were simply practical, yet 
with an obvious peculiarity of adaptation to the ideas of the 
Jewish people. " The mysteries of the kingilom ** were veiled 
in parables to the mnltitude, explained to the disciples in 
private, and understood only by those who " ha<l ears to hear " 
(Hatt ziii. 9-17). During his ministry *Uhe kingdom of 
beaven suffered \ioIence " (Matt. xi. 12), the more enlight- 
ened partially understood it, and the strong in spirit forced 
•n entrance. 

He pointed to the necessity of a new beginning from first 
principles (Matt ix. 17 ; xviii. 1), for becoming as little chil- 
fen ; holding out the prospect of a progressive enlighten- 
ment (John viii. 31), urging the Jews especially to search 
tkeir own Scriptures (John v. 39), (those in which ye think 
ye have eternal life,) in support of his claims, and insisting 
especially on a new and higher " regeneration " than that ac- 
feowledged by the Rabbis (John iii. 3). 

He repeatedly declared his mission to be only to the House 
rf braeL In some few instances, indeed, Gentiles came to 
ton; but no distinct instruction was given, except in the one 
remarkable case of the woman of Samaria, which is peculiar- 
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Ij important as being the onfy duiinct reference in Chnslfi 
teaching to the new dispensation oi extending to the Geniibif 
and the termination of the old with respect to the Jnet (Job 
iv. 21). 

According to the whole system disclosed in the New Testis 
ment, it is clear that Christ's kingdom could not properlj begin 
till after his death and resurrection (Luke xxir. 46). Its ex- 
tension to all nations, though more than once hinted of in Ul 
discourses (Matt. viii. 11; John x. 16, &c), and indireedf 
figured out in several of the parables, was not potitiv^ on 
nounced till the final charge was given to the Apostles (MUL 
zxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; Luke xxiv. 47 ; Acts L 8). 

IV. The Teaching of the Apostles. 

The preaching of the Apostles in the first instance wis 
confined to Jews and proselytes, who continued under the Law 
and in the worship of the synagogue, simply adding the belief 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and joining in Christian commimiao. 

The Apostles themselves conformed to the Law in all pu^ 
ticulars, even St. Paul, while he claimed the liberty of doing 
otherwise ; and St. Peter was reproached with inconsisteiKf 
hi deviating from it even in one point (Acts xxL 24; GiL 
ii. 11). 

The first great step was the announcement of the aboHtUn 
of the separation between Jew and Gentile, conuneneed in 
the commission to Peter to convert Cornelius (Acts x. 84). 
Yet in fact Christianity was long confined chiefly to Jews or 
proselytes, or Gentile converts from among those who had 
previously in some degree conformed to the Law. In addieff- 
ing such parties the appeal would be naturally made to tfa0 
Old Testament as furnishing proofs of Christianity. 

Of the preaching to the Samaritans nothing is recorded, 
but it was doubtless accordant with the words of Christ to tfa0 
Samaritan woman, and could involve little reference to Jewish 
obligations. 

When purely Grentiles, or heathens, were addressed, thert 
is no evidence or instance of any reference being made to 
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lAment anthoritj, to the Law a$ preliminary to the 
yr to any supposed primitive religion^ as to a sort of 
It foigotten, obligatum. The appeal was (in all the 
9 recorded) to the natural evidences of one God, to 
i law of conscieneey and then directlj to the fact of 
rewirrection and its consequences. Such was the 
St. Paul's discourse at Ljstra and at Athens (Acts 
; xiv. 17), and such the purport of his whole elabo- 
nnent in the beginning of the Epistle to the Romans 
18 ; 11. 14, &c), where he positively and pointedly 
is I4>peal to the Gentiles, not on the ground of the 
bv, but solely on that of natural reason and con- 
And just as he referred the Jews to their Scrip- 
to enforce his argument with authorities to the hea- 
qootes their own poets (Acts xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; 

)• 

amission of any reference to previous obligatione 
if they had existed, were certainly unknown) is em- 
Anj supposed universal law given to the Patriarchs 
xarly have required to be revived, but no intimation 
dlusion of the kind is to be found in the records of 
tolic teaching. Such a reference, for example, was 
Y requisite for any revival of a primeval Sabbath, 
en contemplated ; but it is needless to say, no such 
1 can be found. The only allusion to the subject at 
ressed to the Hebrews (Heb. iv. 4), and the turn of 
on is figurative and obviously quite different. 
ay natural belief of the Jews, that the Gentiles were 

of justification, except through conformity to the 
of circumcision, at a very early period led to attempts 
I the Law on Gentile converts (Acts xv. 1 - 28), until 
fcolic decree finally settled the question, in which cer- 
rvances only are retained and prescribed, described 
cally "necessary" from the circumstances of tlie 
e omission of all others, as meats. Sabbaths, d&c, is 

as well as the absence of any recognition, whether 
of the Law as such, or of any previous dispeAMtiou, 
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or of any part of it, or an enlarged or modified view of its 
precepts to be made the rule of Christian obedienca But 
so inveterate were the prepossessions of the Jews, that later 
attempts of this kind were continually made, which called 
fonh the special censures of St Paul, and the strongest ai^ 
ments against these notions so destructive to the real spirit of 
the Go>pel. such as form the main purport of his Epistles to 
the G:ilntians and Colossians, of material portions of those to 
the Romans, and the Second to the Corinthians (as, e. g^ 
2 Cor. iii.. &c.). and of scattered declarations in nearly alL 

Hence the expression Christtan " liberty ** obviously applies 
only by way of contrast to the particular instance of Judaix- 
ing, while the assurance ^ ye are not under the Law, but under 
grace," (the necessity for which arose solely from the same 
cause.) is most carefully guarded against any such misapplica- 
tion as would sanction sin, any tendency to the preposteroiB 
doctrine of Antinomianism (Rom. vL 1, 14). No such lan- 
guage need have been used with respect to Grentile oonveiti 
but for such attempts at enslaving them. The Apostle ad- 
dressed distinctly both those " under the Law," — the Jews,— 
and those " not under the Law," — the Gentiles ; the fonner 
generally were still under it, though they might have been 
released from it. But the latter catiid not he released from 
that to which they had never been stihject. To say that they 
were free from the law of the Hebrews was indeed true, bot 
stiperflnovs ; they needed not to be told so ; what was to bring 
them under it ? certainly not the Grospel. 

The strong feeling of the Jews with respect to the distinc- 
tion of circumcision appears, however, very reasonable; it 
was not a mere national prejudice, but arose purely out of the 
belief in the Divine authority of the covenant, and to thoa 
seemed to involve all the other obligations of the Law, not to 
be abrogated without the loss of that distinction. Hence the 
difficulty of the argument with them. It is, however, con- 
ducted with consummate skill by the Apostle, directing his 
reasoning with admirable effect, so i>s at once to bear <hi the 
case of the Gentiles, and with equal force on that of the Jews* 
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, wj which they nnrt adaiowledge as ooocliuiye on their 
I principles (as in Bom. xL 18, ice), 
le fluuntained himself a compliance with the ordinances 
sahsisting : ^ to the Jews he became a Jew," as ** under 
Law " ; to the Gentiles as ''without the Law " (1 Cor. ix. 
: hot this was no deceptive assumption, since he adualfy 
t in one sense both. 

The distinction of meats, clean or unclean, of dajs to be 
t holj or not, remained actually in ibrce to the Jewish 
rislians until their convictions became snfficientlj enlight- 
d to see the abolition of those distinctions. To the Gen- 
it was equally clear that thej were not obligatory an Atm, 
He his service was a spiritual one in faith. In Sabbaths 
1 meats each nugfat judge for himself (Rom. xiv. 5, 6) ; 
n was DO moral immutable obligation, but neither was to 
Ige the other. Both acting in faith were exhorted to mu- 
ll charity, a line of conduct pre-eminently recommended by 
t Apostle's own example (1 Cor. x. 23 ; viii. 13, &c.). But 
ere was no compromise of essential trutlis ; we cannot but 
i strack with the contrast of the Apostle's liberality of sen- 
ment with his strenuous assertion of Christian freedom. 
Christ crucified " (1 Cor. i. 25) was preached alike to Jew 
od Greek, the Author of Salvation equally to those under 
be Law and those without it (Rom. xv. 8, 9). 
To both parties it was argued that they stood equally cori' 
Earned in the sight, of Grod. The Gentiles were expressly 
iKmn to be in this state of condemnation from their own 
oonl depravity, not from any sentence of a covenant which 
iKir remote fore&thers had broken, as some have fancied, 
^cttmg aside the total unreasonableness of such an imaginar 
KQ, nothing can be more clear or positive than the argument 
' St Paul, that they stood cpndemned expressly vnUiout any 
^ nvealed law, and solefy by their tnolatian of the law of 
'Wttfi^JMw, written by natural light in their hearts (Rom. ii. 
l^). Still less were they to be awakened by any terrors of 
'k law of Sinai given to the Jews. 
On the other hand, the Jew stood condemned because he 
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Lad transgressed the law of revelataoD, • which he acknowl- 
edged to be holy, and just, and good, and in which he believed 
himself justified. St. Paul therefore expressly argues, that 
he was not only not justified, hut positively condemnedj bj that 
very Law in which he trusted and made his boast, which ''he 
approved" and "served with his mind"; yet in truth, "with 
his flesh he served sin " (Rom. vii. 25, &c.).* The diflicfil^ 
was to convince the Jew, that he stood condemned by his iwn 
law ; that "by it he had the knowledge of sin,** that "the 
strength of sin was the Law," but the victory in Christ 

Both being thus alike under condemnation, though hy diffet' 
ent law$, it followed that both were to be accepted and justi- 
fied on another, a new and common ground, that of faith in 
Jesus Clurist ; and the grand point thus was, that the line d 
separation was removed ; all distinctioqs were merged and 
lost in the greater privilege now conferred by the Gospel, '^of 
the twain was made one new man " (£ph. iL 11 - 22 ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 19; Gal. vi. 15; Col. iiL 11), Christ was to be off W 
in aJL 

Christ redeemed the Jews "from the curse of the Law" 
(Gal. iii. 15 ; iv. 3) ; the Gentile "from all iniquity" (Tit il 
14). Both were called to repentance and faith, but on diffe^ 
ent grounds; both led, though by different ways, to moni 
duties ; to the Jew obedience was " the fulfilment of the Lav" 
(Gal. V. 14 ; Rom. ziiL 8), " the end of the commandment' 
(1 Tim. i. 5), " the pure service " (James i. 27 [^piyoMia])) 
" the royal law according to the Scripture " (James iL 8) ; to 
the Gentile without any such reference it was simply ^the 
things just, and pure, and true " (FhiL iv. 3), in accordance 
with the natural moral sense ; to " Uve soberly, righteoosljf 
and godly " (Tit. ii. 12) ; to walk " honestly " (Rom. xiii 13) ; 
but all this based on the high and peculiar motives of Chris- 
tian faith. 

To the Jews the grounds of Christian obligation were often 



* Sach at least appears to me to be the real and plain tenor of tbli 
chapter, so often imagined difficult to retcae from the 6«g«r gmp of Ihi 



hf MMbfMff damn ham tibe Old 
That IfaeGcipd teelf is bj amrib^ and wtth 
it nAraMe to the wotds oT the BnplieC^ oOled a 
mi (H«b. toL 6; oonp. Jer. mi. 81): not impljiiv 
mm WW rtol^ ao j ooreoaiily bat onl j that it itood in 
mrdalimtoQuwdm^9Aa^eo9emmUdadtoiih(^j9m%; 
tkerpwlydirtingciihed Qndead the whole aigmnent 
Apoitle tam on tiie diatinetioo, GaL iiL 18)* as moi 
I oj piw a irf, BUT A wmam raoMUB amd am ; not the 
iioed at imo pmHa as a oompaet but of on* as a gift 



Jew was to be brooch gradaall j to eee his deliTennoe 
tm «boodage" (GaL iw. S5; 8 Cor. iiL 6-U; Heb. 
)€f Sinai, efieetod bj his ineraasing frith and knowl. 
opported hj tiie afgrnnents finom Abraham (GaL iiL 6| 
▼. 1), and the Fhiphels (Hab. iL 9; Heb. TiL 18); 
AW being his sdioolmaster to bring him to Christ *' (GaL 
. The Law ceased at no one time, but to each indi- 
as hM belief and enli^tenmcnt progressively emand- 
him (Rom. xiv. 1-6)4 It was never formallj re- 
I : it died a natural death. 

srever the cessation of the Law is spoken of, it is at a 
without reference to moral or ceremonial, letter or 
We find no sudi distinction as that ^the Law, as being 
MS, was abrogated, jet, as the Law oi the Spirit, still 
1";% ^c language of St Paul is utterly opposed to 
chidea. 

if an this had been otherwise, it would little concern 
e Law should be contemplated as a national and locals 

e obfcnritj of the paw«g« to admitted ; but what I have here 
ppean to me to be the real tenor of It, though fnllj aware of the 
c of differenoe of opinion among commentators, 
s Babbis held that dietinctionfl of meats and even the Law itself 
eease when the Messiah came, as also the Sabbath, ar^ng tx- 
fwm laa. hnri. SS. (B. Samoel, In Tahnnd, In tltnlo Nidr. 
f Giothis db Vtr., Y. 9, 10.) 

6 
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rather than us a temporainf dispensadon ; fw, had it not heen 
temporary, it would still have been restricted to one people: 
the Gentiles would have had no part or concern in its eon- 
ttnuance (unless as becoming proselytes to it), nor had thcj 
in its cessation. Christianity as addressed to the Grentiles was 
not founded on Judaism : * nor does it imply any tuhsHhOum 
of one obligation for another : it stands simply on its own 
ground : the essential character of its institutions is indepen- 
dent Its few observances were in fact at first adopted akmg 
with those of Mosaism, by the churches '^of the drcnm- 
cision," who formed so large a part of the early Christian 
community. 

From this circumstance the teaching of the Apostles would 
necessarily exhibit a large iniiision of Judaical ideas; and 
we accordingly find them introducing a multitude of adiqptft- 
tions of passages from the Old Testament; besides mazimf 
and proverbial sayings (e. g. Rom. xii. 20; James v. 20; 
1 Pet. iv. 8) and forms of expression, habitual among the 
Jews, which sometimes, mistaken for original sentiments, lead 
to serious misconceptions. Their reasonings would naturally 
be built upon opinions currently received, and on appeals to 
the Jewish Scriptures, of undeniable force to those who 
recognized its authority; and the introduction of analogies 
and applications of the incidents and language of the Old 
Testament (e. g. Rom. vii. 1 ; Eph. vi. 1 ; 1 Pet iiL 10 ; 
1 Tim. V. 18) for the instruction of converts who ooald only 
be convinced through such associations of the new truths with 
the old. 



* 8ce the whole paragraph in Ignatiafi (partially quoted at the begin- 
ning of thiit eroay) for an eloquent exposition of this idea. It indndet 
a passage which, as I think most anneccssarily, baa been the sabject of 
much discussion, as supposed to allude to the Lord's day ; bat it appears 
to mc tliat the simple sense of KvpioKt] (mj is *' the Lord's lifo/' which 
was to become the pattern of the spiritual life of tha<^ Jewish conTerti 
who saw their emancipation from the Law, and therefore lived fM^iicin 
(ra^fiariCovrts, — aXXA Korh Jtv/Moit^r f«^r C&vrws. See my artide 
" Loan's Day/' in Kitto's Ctfdopcedia of Biblical JJUBnOMn, 
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B k in thb wi^ onlj itai tke Apcwde Fanl tuietioiM an j 
use cf the Old Testament Scriptures ; as in the practical and 
^rpical accommodation of passages to points of Christian in- 
struction (Bom. XT. 4 ; 1 Cor. z. 1, &c). It was thus that 
eren to Timothy the Old Testament was still to be *< profit- 
aUe," but only when applied ^throagfa fiuth in Jesus Christ" 
(2 Tim. iiL 15). And thus St Peter (the verj Apostle (^ 
the dreamdBion) commends the nse of the prophetical writ- 
ings, onlf « preparatory and anziliary to the Gospel (2 Pot 
i19). 

The more we consider the nature of the precise points of 
analogy dwelt upon, the more we peroeiTe the independent 
spiritual characteristics of the Gospel to which they point; as 
in the typical i^lication of the temple to the body of Christ, 
and thence to the community of Qiristians (1 Cor. iiL 16) ; 
of Jerusalem to that which is above (GaL iy. 26 ; Heb. ziL 
22) ; the laver to regeneration (Tit. iiL 5, Xovrp^ ; Exod. 
XXX. 18, &c) ; the altar and sacrifices primarily to the death 
of Christ (Heb. xiiL 10 ; x. 1, dec) ; and thence in a lower 
sense to almsgiving (Heb. xiii. 16 ; Phil. iv. 18) ; to praise ; 
to the reasonable service of Christians (Rom. xii. 1 ; Heb. 
xiP20) ; the priesthood primarily to the person and ofilice of 
Christ, though, in a secondary sense, to all Christians (1 Pet 
iL 9) ; circumcision to purity of heart (Deut x. 16 ; xxx. 6 ; 
Jer. iv. 4 ; Rom. ii. 29 ; CoL iL 11) ; the anointing to grace 
(I John ii. 20) ; the Sabbath to the rest reserved for the 
fiuthful (Heb. iv. 9). In after times the same desire of adap* 
tation without apostolic warrant, and carried often to extrav- 
agant lengths, led to a larger use €i the Old Testament 
among Christian writers, and the spirit of allegorizing and 
evangelizing all parts €i it The Apostles' arguments and 
representaticms, misunderstood from want of consideration of 
the circumstances, and appeals ad koTninem taken positively, 
in modem times have become subjects of endless mistake and 
confusion. 

But in the Apostles' teaching we find no dependence recog- 
nised of the one system on the other ; no such idea as that of 
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a transference of Old Teetamflnt mrdinaDoet to Ghrntmnitj; 
or the fulfilment of one in the other : for ezampley we find no 
appeal to the Old Testament for the basis of marriage^ the 
reference of St. Paul (Eph. v. 31 ; 1 Cor. viL 2) to the ]«- 
meval precepts being made only incidentally, and the Chris- 
tian institution essentiaUj grounded on a difilerent principle ; 
we perceive no carrying on of the priesthood in the Christian 
ministry (which was derived from the officers of the tifmt- 
gogue^ not of the temple) * ; no continuation ci sacrifices in the 
Lord's supper, or of the Sabbath in the Lord's day (charitable 
collections were made on the first day ci the week,t ^ Oo& 
xvL 2), precisely because it was not the Sabbath, on wluch 
they were unlawfuL 

Yet, from a misconception of points of analogy in such 
cases, often directly at variance with the express words of the 
Apostles, opinions have prevailed on these and the like points 
tending not a little to perplex and impair the simplicity of the 
Grospel. 

All the essentially Christian insdtuliona were independent 
and simple. We must carefully dbtinguish from the more 
essential and permanent, some minor ordinances of a purely 
temporary and occasional character, which certainly beaA 
more formal appearance ; but were evidently adq»ted for the 
sake of peace and union, and especially for the great objects 
of mutually conciliating the Jewish and Gentile converts, or 
from a wish not abruptly to violate existing customs ; as, e. g., 
the injunctions in the apostolic decree (Acts xv.), already 
referred to; and some of those given by St Paul to the 
church at Corinth (as throughout 1 Cor. v., vi., and viL), and 
to Timoty (1 Tim. v., &c). 

The same may be said of the practice of fosting (see Acts 

* See VitriDga, De SgnagogAf of which ralnable work aa ezoeUent 
abridged translation has been published by the Bey. J. L. Beniard. 
London. 1842. 

t Cocceins, qaoted bj Vitringa, says : " This was ordained on the 
fixst daj of the week, as being regarded non at ftitom sed at ipyAn^m!* 
Bee Beniaid'e VUrUiga, pp. 7ft and 107. 
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ziiL 2) ; there does not exist a single precept or hint for its 
genenl adoption bj Chrirtiaiit^ mnch kiB is there may sanc^ 
lion br other aseetic ohserTaneea, which sooa claimed an 
amulmg merit atterlj at Tariance with the spirit of the GospeL 
80 lar as thej had b^ui to pieyail, thej met with onequiy- 
oeal oensnre (CoL iL 18-28 ; 1 l^m. it. 3, 8) firom St PauL 
Of other institutions of Christian worship, very little can be 
eoUected from the New Testament At first the disciples met 
daily for prayer and oommonion (Acts iL 26). In one in- 
stance afterwards it HMy be imptied that thej assembled 
peeoharly on the first day of the week (Acts xx. 7) ; and in 
the latest period of the New Testament age ^ the Loid's day" 
b spoken of once, bat wholly without explanation (R^y. 
L 10). 

The ministry and fbnn of church goyemment were bor- 
nmed directly from the synagogues, which were actually the 
drardics of the Jewish oonyerts. Certain peculiar regula- 
tions also were connected with the extraordinaiy gifU (Mark 
xyL 17), as temporal yisitations (1 Cor. xL 80, &c), and the 
power of inflicting them (1 Cor. y. 5), and the anointing of 
the sick (James y. 14, comp. with Mark xvi. 18, and yi. 13). 

Christianity, as indeed it is hardly conceiyable should have 
been otherwise, was at first communicated and established in 
the way of adaptation in its outward form to existing ideas 
and conditions. Thus it won its way at first according to the 
economic dispensations of divine grace ; while its spiritual 
essence asserted its internal influoice over the disciple who 
had the capacity to receive it ; and under whatever outward 
aspect, the words 6f Christ were verified, " The kingdom of 
heaven is within you." 

y. SubtequerU Views of the Law and the Goepel 

The tendency to engraft Judaism in a greater or less degree 
on Christianity in the early Church, the steps by which such a 
system advanced and gained ground, and the extent to which 
it was carried, are not difficult to trace or to explain. But 
the peculiar torn which has been given to somewhat similar 

6» 
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ideas in modem times is, appaientlj, mndi less easy to justify 
or accouift for on any rational principles. 

The constant appeals of the Apostles to the (Md Testament 
in their arguments with the Jews were doubtless of the most 
primary importance and convincing cogency with those they 
addressed ; to the Gentiles they would not have been so ; yet 
the peculiar character and result of the appeal was, no doubly 
felt to be precisely that of valuable testimony extorted from an 
adverse party, and brought to support oar cause, and there- 
fore in constantly exhibiting which a sort of triumph is felt 

Hence the more general introduction in the eariy Qiurdi, 
even among the Gentiles, of the Old Testament -Scriptnrei, 
and the prominence given to them, which continued by cnstom 
long ailer the original occasion had ceased. 

But, for the Gentile converts, with the broad distinction 
between themselves and the Jewish churches bef<Nre their 
eyes, this reference to the Jewish Scriptures could not by 
possibility degenerate into such inconsistent notions of their 
application as would suppose Grentile Christians brought under 
the obligations of the old precepts. 

Without direct Judaizing, however, the gradual adc^ptioii 
of some Judaical forms in Christian worship natundly arose 
out of the synagogal model on which all the first churdieB 
were framed. And it would not be a matter of surprise t£, 
occasionally, Judaical ideas should have been thus mixed up 
with Christian doctrines, institutions, and practices, even to a 
greater degree than we find was the case. 

The Jewish converts continued, along with their other pe- 
culiarities, to observe the Sabbath, which, it is hardly neoes- 
sary to say, the Grentiles did not. From an early period it 
seems probable that both Jewish and Gentile churches had 
begun to hold religious assemblies on the first day of the 
week. But it is from Justin Martyr* (jl. d. 140) that we 



• Jastin., Apol. i. ^ 67. For other aathorities on this point the i 
is referred to my article, " Lord's Dat/' in Kitto's CjfckpatiUa ^BSb- 
UoaiLUeratun, 
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first learn the regular establishment of this practice, as well 
MB its proleased ground and object ; as being the day an which 
Ike work of creation was begun, and on which alw> the new 
ipiritaal creadoa was oommenoed by the resurrection of 
Christ. Other writers * adopt more fiucifiil analogies, refer- 
ring to the Mosaic creation ; jet always distinctly such as to 
ezdnde all idea of any reference to a primitive Sabbath (had 
they beliered in it), which would have been an entire oon- 
fusioo of ideas between the day <^ the commencement of the 
creation and that of its cessation. 

In the course of the first few centuries many corruptions 
had crept in ; and we t)ien for the first time trace some in- 
creasing precision in the observance of the Lord's day, upheld 
in certain expressions of TertuUian t (a. d. 200), Dionysius 
of Gnrinth (somewhat later), Qement of Alexandria,} Hilary,§ 
and others. 

These writers speak of the Lord's day in conjunction with 
the -Sabbath, but always in the way of contrast, and as ob- 
Tioasly distinct institutions. And doubtless, with the view of 
conciliating the Judaizing churches it was that the celebration of 
both days was afterwards enjoined, both in the so-called Apos- 
tolic Constitutions | (a forgery of the fourth century), and by 
Constantine,^ who first prohibited business on the Lord's day, 

* In the sparions Epistle of Barnabas (which, as ^nerallj allowed a 
forgery of the second or third centarj, may be taken as evidence of 
Tiews then held) the writer makes oat a comparison of the six days of 
the Creation with six ages of the world, followed by a seventh of rest 
nndcr the Gospel, to wliich is to succeed an eighth of final triumph, and 
" therefore," he adds, " we keep the eighth day with joy, on which also 
Jesus rose from the dead." {Ep, I. 15.) 

t De Orai, \ 23. J Strom. VII 744. 

S Camm. in Ptalm, Pni, \\ Apoit. Const. VII. 24. 

Y Euseb. IV. De Vit. Const IS. See also Jortin's Remarks, III 326. 
A singuUr exemplification of the continuance of this twofold observ- 
ance, carried out even to a great degree of rigor, and preserved to mod- 
em times, has been presented in the discovery by Major Harris of an 
ancient Judaized Christian chcuxJi in the interior of Ethiopia. Some- 
thing similar has also been noticed by Mr. Grant among the Nestorians 
hi Aimenia. 
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with a special exception in &vor of the labors of agriculture. 
The Council of Laodioea,* howeyery took an opposite tone, 
and censured the Sabbath, while it enjomed the Lord's daj. 

But though a certain kind of assimilation between the two 
institutions was carried £u*ther bj some later writers, jet 
neither was the observance itself pushed to the extent which 
has since been sometimes contended for ; nor was it possible 
for that confusion of ideas between the two insdtntions to 
arise which in modem times has occasionally prevailed; and 
still less was such a notion as that of anj transfer of the obli- 
gations of the one to the other, or any change in the daj, ever 
conceived-t . 

Down to later times we trace some remains of the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath in the solemnization of Saturday as the 
eve or vigil of the Lord's day. 

The constant reference to the Old Testament law on the 
part of the Jewish converts not unnaturally led to the diqioo- 
tion to j6nd for it at least some sort of allegorical applicatioB 
to the Gentiles. Thus, guided possibly by the figurative 
language of the Apostle (Heb. iv. 4), and the fondness for 
what they termed evangelizing the Old Testament, some of 
the Fathers adopted the idea of a metaphorical interpretatioB 
of the fourth commandment (where, of course, the literal 
sense could not apply) in the case of Grentile converts, as 
meaning the perpetual service of a Christian life. { 

More generally, the practice of introducing even thus in- 
directly the sanctions of the Old Testament in later times 



* -Counc. of Laodiceaj Can. XXIX. 

t Yet so inveterate has this absurd idea become in the minds of mod- 
em divines, that even so acnte and independent a writer as Bishop War* 
burton, ar^ng too expressly against tlie Sabbatists, speaks inciden- 
tally of" a change in the day having been made by the primitive Chmnch/' 
which it most assuredly never was (Div. Leg. IV. 34, note.) 

X Thus Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Trypho, 229) says, Zci/30ari((ny 
ij/xar 6 Kaivhi vofios iuaravrof iBtXet, And later, to the same effect, 
Augustine {Ep. 119) observes, "Inter omnia decern prec^ta solam 
ibi quod de sabbato positnm est fignrate observandom praMapitnr.'^ 
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1 to aMmne tbe oJanMtffT of a more direct liabitiial ao- 
kBOwledgmeDt of its sntfaority. And in the earlier stage of 
the Befivmatioii, some more precise theories of this kind foond 
ready support in the extrayagant notions of the literal appli- 
calioos of Scriptore into which the Tiolent reaction of opinions 
euried a portion of the Befoimersy involying very peculiar 
I of what was termed "^ the moral law " <^ the Old Tes- 
> and the obligation of the Sabbath as a chief point and 
I of it : a phrase, the reiy use of whidi betrays some 
of thought, and has been at the root of all the 
popnlar errors on Uie subject 

The mainootline of the theoiy seems to hare been. this: 
it was held that the Old Testament, and more especially the 
Beeakgne, was designed to conyey a reyelation of the moral 
kw to all mankind ; that this law, without reference to any 
anterior distinctions of natural morality or the like, deriyes its 
irfiole force and obligation from the sole will of God posidyely 
declared, and is to be found specially summed up in these 
precise commandments ; that all men are really subject to it 
eyen though in ignorance of it, whether Jews or Gentiles ; 
but all, eyen when endeayoring to liye by it, are in a state of 
bondage and stand condemned by it : from this bondage and 
condemnation the Gk>spel by grace and faith releases them, 
and they are then free from the law of works, and ei\joy 
' Christian liberty." And there are not wanting some who 
poshed this idea still further, and would in fad make this 
freedom inyolye a release from the obligations of morality ; 
which is indeed no more than a direct consequence, if moral 
obligations are deriyed from no other source than those 
posttiye commandments. Such was the consistent theory 
of AntJnomianiwn, a theory which might appear startling 
to those not yersed in theological systems, but which re- 
oeiyed obyions proof from the literal application of Scripture 
texts. 

But against such tenets of legal and sabbatical formalism, 
lAtber, with his accustomed masterly grasp of the breadth 
aod depth, of enmgplical principles, most starenuously con- 
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tended,* as did also Calyin,t espedally denouncing the notion 
of the moral obligadon of the Sabbadi as one <^ the ** fUIies 
of false prophets " (nugs pseado-prophetaram), more fordblj 
still in his French version, as ^ mensonges des fiuix doctenrSi' 

Calvin also appears once to have had an intention of fixing 
the daj of Christian worship on Thursday, as he said, ''to 
evince Christian liberty " ; and in a similar spirit Tindal says, 
*^ We are lords of the Sabbath, and may change it to Mondaj 
or any other day, or appoint every tenth day, or two days in 
a week, as we find it expedient" X The idea <^ ekanpn^g 
Divine institution, if obligatory at all, still shows some of the 
common confusion prevailing in the Reformer's mind. 

The complete doctrine of an identification of the Lorfs 
day with the Sabbath seems to have been first fbnnally pro- 
pounded by Dr. Bound (1595), — a divine of great authimtf 
among the Puritans, — finom whom it was adopted by ^ 
Westminster Assembly in their Confession, and thence hu 
become a recognized tenet of the Scottish and other Presby- 
terian communions in Great Britain and America, thoo^ tB 
wholly unknown to the Continental Protestants as to the old 
unreformed Church. 

In later times this idea has been variously modified. Some, 
acting up to the commandment in strictness, consistently keep 
holy the seventh day of the week. Many adopt the distinc- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath, though we can find but one Sab- 
bath mentioned in the Bible, or speak of the Ghrittian Sab- 
bath, — an institution wholly without warrant in the Christian 
Scriptures. Some turn away finom all such distinctions, aa 
mere questions of words and names. It is indeed wholly un- 
important by what name we choose to designate anything; 
but it is important that we are not misled by the name to mit- 
take the thing. 

It is, however, a tenet nowhere inculcated in the authorised 
formularies of the Church of England. Th^ Decalogue in- 

« C(mm.m GaL\y,^~U, t JSufiir., ILe. 8, f S8-84. 

X Reply to Sir T. More. See ICorar oa ImfsAaf, S16w 
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trodooed into the Cbmmimum Service is of coarse to be fiurly 
interpretod bj tbe Oatechimn ; where the explanation of the 
fourth commandment is simply, ^ to serve God tnilj all the 
days of my life," and that sach a oontinoal service is the only 
Christian Sahbath accords with the ideas a£ the Fathers 
before referred to. 

It is Ime, among the divines of most approved reputation 
in the English Church there has been all along a division of 
opinion on the sabject, not unmixed probably with the contin- 
ned strag^ between the Puiitanizing and the Catholicizing 
extremes of the Befonnatuw. They nearly all, however, 
even those most opposed to the Puritanical views, more or 
less aeem intent rather on endeavoring to moderate between 
opposing opinions and attempting a middle path of compro- 
mise, than on gracing firmly the broad principle and main^ 
taining a clear consistency in their own views. 

With many the plea of utility prevails : they allege that 
the restraints of the Law are still requisite for the many : 
that " a preparatory discipline is as needful now as former- 
ly "; ♦ that the terrors of the Law are necessar}- to prepare 
men for the mercies of the Grospel. Yet in the case of a 
divine appointment, what right have we to model its applica- 
tion according to our ideas of the necessity of the case, or our 
conceptions of utility f Again, it is oflen elaborately argued, 
on the other hand, that such or such institutions are in their 
natnre ceremonial, or would be burdensome or impracticable 
far general adoption, and on that account are to be believed 
not generaUy obligatory. 

But the real question is. Supposing they were not so, were 
they intended to apply to us ? Li a question of divine obli- 
gation it is not the supposed excellence of an institution which 
would make it obligatory, any more than its inconvenience or 
inutility would annul it were it really enjoined. 

Many who argue in support of tiie abrogation of the Law 
in fiict take unnecessary trouble to prove the abolition of 

. 5 to Puej on BaOonaliBm, 1. 134. 
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obligationa of which they have not shown the exitimtet 
Others, contending for the repeal of tame parit of the Lsir, 
labor to defend the excepHone before they hare established 
the rule. The onvLi prohandi lies on those who would im- 
pose the obligation, not on those who contend that it neyer 
existed. 

It might be thought that the great natural principles of 
right and wrong evinced hj reason would be too plam to 
admit of misapprehension or question. Tet when the rele^ 
ence is made to such principles of moral sense implanted in 
ouj* nature, there are manj who object to snch a yiew of 
moral obligation as carnal and unevangelicaL 

It is, however, on all hands admitted, that when we tun to 
the pages of the New Testament, in paint of /act all dntieB 
which can come under the denomination ci morale on snj 
theory, are distinctly included and laid down even in litenl 
precepts, (though certainly nowhere exhibited in any one 
code or summary,) but, much more, implied and involved in 
the whole spirit and tenor of the doctrine of Christ and tbe 
Apostles. This then to all parties may suffice to fumisli i 
simple unassailable basis of Christian moral obligation. 

It is no doubt true also that some of the same moral dntioB 
(though by no means all of them) were enjoined in particdtf 
precepts of the Mosaic Law and the prophetical books. 

But those who receive the Gospel simply as the univenai 
revelation of Grod's will will surely acknowledge the oMp* 
tion of those duties, not because they may be found prescribed 
in the Old Testament, but because they form part of the spiitt 
and principles of the New. 

On any intelligible view of the principles of moral obligsc 
tion, it is perfectly clear that a precept to eonsecraU any pof^ 
tion of time is in its nature a positive, not a moral injunction • 
that on no moral grounds can we regard one day as moi^ 
sacred than another ; and practical reasons for devoting se^ 
portions of time to religious purposes cannot apply to on^ 
seventh more than to any other portion of time. If so^ jmt iiP 
the same way it might be argaed, 6r exattiple, deanlineaa is » 
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I ; hence the abhitknis and pariBea&mM of &e Law era 

i pnecepli perpetnallj binding. 

But though there is no foundation for Sabbatisni in natmal 

imoraHijfy jet there is a deep-seated one in natoral formtdt$nu 

No moral or religioas benefits, however, can justify a comip- 

tion of Christianitj or the encouragement of superstition. 

The plea of dvfl and social benefits derivable frnn such 
observances has been the finvorite argoment with many who 
take op the question rather on the ground of external policy 
than of religions truth, — and espedallj as maintaining a con- 
vmient hold on the minds ci the mnltitnde, which thej are 
desiroas to secure even bj l^islative coercion. In a woid, 
their Sabbatism is predselj that of the legislators and philos- 
ajph/OB oi the heathen wrald, who by the very same arguments 
^iheld their religiouB festivals.* Nor can we fiul to trace 
pre cis e l y the same spirit in the Jewish Babbis, who, well 
knowing human nature, avowed the maxim, doubtless most 
acceptable to the many, — ^The Sabbath weigheth against 
all the commandments." f 

Such, however, are the views which, in one form or an- 
other, have become very general among our countiymen, who, 
under the narrow prepossessions of an exclusive education, (in 
which the Decalogue, in its letter, wholly unexplained, too 
often forms the main religious instruction,) are commonly 
surprised and scandalized when they find in other Christian 
Qomitries those tenets wholly unknown in which they have 
Wn kept studiously blindfolded by religious teachers, many 
of whom, too, know better. 

Increased intercourse and information, however, it may be 
^>ed, is now opening the eyes of many to the peculiarly 

* Tims Seneca tpeaki of the practice of all legislators to enjoin pnb- 
^ feitiTalf and periods of relaxation as essential to the good of ike 
*^ [Dt Tnmq, Amm.) ; and Plato, canying the matter higher, says, 
"Tlwgods, pitying mankind bom to painfol labor, appointed for an 
**w md cessation of their toils the recurrence of iestiral seasons ob- 
•*^ to the gods." {IkLtg,, U.7W.) 

tlQdEMh,i»]ft»>d.xxvL 
6 
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naiumdl prejudices on these sobjects; an object to i 
nothing seems more likely to contribute than attention ti 
simple matter-of-lact view of the whole question her 
tempted to be followed up. 

ChndunoTL 

To reo^itnlate and conclude : — ^ God spake in times 
in sundry portions and under divers forms to the fiuht 
but ^ in these last days unto us by his Son." All the D 
declarations are to be understood according to their mai 
purpose, and with reference to the parties addressed. It 
be true, that ^ €rod spake these words," but not therefai 
us. Our concern is not with what was at first, but with 
has been revealed ^ in these la$t days." The Old Testa 
is to us nothing, except as applied in the New. Tempi 
dispensations have pasted away,, and with national disp 
tions we have no concern. We Grentiles are ^ not undei 
Law," not because it has been abolished^ but because to 
never existed. The New Testament does not bring us a 
the Old. If we were not ^ under grace," we should onl; 
under nature, not the Law. 

Meats and days, ordinances and Sabbaths, if prim 
have ceased ; if Judaical, are national. To introduce 
observances under the plea of utility and policy, is to dispt 
Divine authority. Expediency is not to be set up s^ 
truth. Our sole rule must be that of Gospel truth : to f 
any other is to pretend to know more of the will of God 
is revealed in the GospeL Christianity recognizes the 
versal and eternal moral law ; but exalts and enlarges it 
sets it on a firmer basis. Distinctions of days have no 
nection with morality ; under the Grospel no one day is 
holy than another ; its service is a perpetual one, " in 
and in truth." 

Christianity is not the religion of Moses, nor of Abn 
nor of Adam, but something far better. To mix it wit 
traneons additions, even fiom those dispensations, is to p< 
its Ytacj nature and object, which is to sdperaad^ and i 
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iheiii aQ; — to impair ht eiBca^ bj ingrafting on itanim- 
e?angelic fbnnaiism mort afien frnn its spirit; — to laj it 
open to the attach of the objector, and give the strongest 
handle to scepticism. And to instil soch principles in educa- 
tion in these times is bat to lay the train fi)r a fearful reac- 
tion ; when, on the oontraiyy it ought to be the more peculiar 
endeaTor of eveiy sincere and enlightened advocate of the 
Gospel to Tindicate its spiritual and rational character, and 
ihe practical simpHdtj of its principles, — at once the source 
of its power, the test of its truth, and the ground of its sta> 
bOi^ and perpetiutj* 
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Past L— mSTOBIGAL. 

hcT. l. — £Uroducl&iy.— I^ Refarmen and their Jmn^ 
HaU Succestars. — Oriffin^ in Modem Titneij of the rigid 
View of Irupiration, 

The older form of doctriDe oonoemmg the Inspinitkm of 
be Scriptures furnished Rationalism with one cf its chief 
Joints of attack upon the teaching of the Church. This older 
k)ctrine, however, does not reach so far back as the age of the 
Bcfonnation. As regards the great witnesses of the Refbr- 
itttion, BO mightily had the word of God in the Scriptures 
Aide good to their hearts the '* demonstration of the spirit 
>nd of power" (1 Cor. iL 4) belonging to it, that, without 
feeling anj necessity to account in detail for those constituent 
P^ of Scripture, in which that word of God was not con- 
^^ined, thej bore this testimony as with one vcnce, — ^ Here 
^ the word of God, the standard of all Truth.* 

^ in proportion as matters drew near to the dose of that 
^ Protestant period, in which, throu^ the testimony of the 
Boly Spirit in the soul and the Holy Spirit m the Scriptures 
'^pix)OAlly, the direct evidence of Evangelical truth was bus- 

• l^ioiltled fhHD the German ibr Ktto't J<wni«l 0^ 
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tained in life ; and in proportion as oontroversjr, shaipenec 
Jesuitism, made the Protestant party sensible of the neoes 
of an externally fortified ground of combat ; in that s 
proportion did Protestantism seek, bj the exaltation of 
outwardly authoritative character of the sacred writings 
recover that infallible authority which it had lost througl 
rejection of inspired councils and the in&llible authorit 
the Pope- 
In this manner arose, amongst both Lutheran and Befon 
divines, not earlier, strictly speaking, than the seventec 
century, those sentiments concerning the inspir^tipn of £ 
Scripture which regarded it as the infallible production of 
Divine Spirit, not merely in its religiauSy but in its entire < 
tents ; and not merely in its carUents^ but also in its \eTjfi 
In both Protestant churches (the Lutheran and the Befonn 
it was taught that the writers of the Bible were to be regi 
ed as writing-pens wielded by the hand of God,* and ami 
enses of the Holy Spirit who dictated,t whom Gvod uses 
the fiute-player does his instrument ;| not only the <fl 
but also the wards, and not these merely, but even the bU 
and the vawel-pattUs, which in Hebrew are written under 
consonants, — according to some, the very punctuation^ — | 
ceeded from the Spirit of Grod.§ It is true, that there > 
modes of conception and expression, and individual diversit 
apparent in the sacred authors ; but these were to be regan 
only as the effect of the Holy Spirit's adaptation. | It mii 
be further submitted as a question, whether the Holy Sp 
descended to grammatical errors, barbarisms, and soledfl 
By Musaeus and some others, indeed, this was asserted to 
the case : but by the greater number such an assumption i 
considered blasphemous ; and by Quenstedt and others 1 
difficulty was so far disposed of, that what to the Greeks f 

* " Dei cfdami." f " Spiritus sancti dictands nottunL" 

t Quenstedt, Theol. Didact. Polem., P. I. 55. Heidegger, Corp. Ttei 
11.34. 
4 Calomus, I. 484. Maretius, Syntag. Theol., p. 8. 
I QumttmUt, Theol. Didact. Folem., P. I. 76. 
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Tbm, was nol neoiMMoilf Mdi in die ejm otihB 
9 B J mmm, agnn, die thoroiigb pnxitj and dmdad 
V of the New Tnntement kngoage were afl8ertod.t 
greater or leas oonaitteiicjr end 8trictiie08y this o^^ 
adhered to bjr the Exrk of Soodand [and the Free 
|. It has alio fiiond hi FrofetBor Ganasen^ of the 
fical A cad e m y at G«ieTB, a deront and rhetorical 
r, cansmg eren a violent hreach in the boeom of that 
». In Germany it has heen advocated hyBoddbaciiy 
realise, however, in the JMik»n9ekm ZeittArift van 
db mmd GuendsB, fiom 1840 tifl the ptesent time 
has heen occopied solely with the historical part of 
Mtion. But among the great minority of German 
ana, the defenders, toe^ of an orthodox theology, in 
anee of the Ustorioo-cridcal biblical investigations in- 

I Mnoe the middle of the last oentory, the rigidity of 
em which prevailed during the seventeenth century 

II more and more relaxed ; and the Protestant theology 
pi countries also, such as that of the Church of £ng- 
I of the Dissenters, as also that of the French, Dan- 
Swedish churches, has ^ven to the dogma of inspira- 

lore liberal construction. 

e succeeding historical part of this Essay, which, by 
', makes no pretension to scientific fulness and oom- 
B, it shall be shown, first of all, that the more liberal 
eferred to has no unfriendly bearing upon Evangelical 
t. So far from its being open to the suspicion of being 
t of modem Bationalism, it has, on the contrary, ybtiiuf 
fiinatt age$ of the Gkurch^ and, at least, was involun- 
eveloped as soon as a person reflected upon the pecu- 
of the text By the Lutheran historian of the doo- 
lentioned above,§ witnesses of ihi$ kind are for the 
rt passed over in silence, especially those in the eariy 

..p.S4. 

M a if , SA. P/ochen, HoOax, Gtorgi, and others. 

bwoik, "La Theopiieiiati6, on I'lnspinitkm F&teUrs,'' Ae. 
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Church. The present Essay will sapplj this defect Bol 
although this be so, not only is it imposmble oo this aooooni 
to consider it «m-C%m<idN, it cannot even for once be shows 
to be un-Lutheran, Of course, we saj this on the assomptios 
that we do not regard the rigorous propodlions of Luthena 
divines, any more than the more liberal individual expressiooi 
of Luther, as constituting the measure <^ what is Lothoai^ 
but confine our attention solely to the Lutheran eanfettum 
of faith. For, while the more rigid definitions of inspintioQ 
above alluded to are omitted in some Reformed symbols,* fcr 
instance, in the jPbrmti&i Cbfi«0fi#ti«, the Lutheran sjniboli 
contain no express declaration whatever upon the inspintkn 
of the Scriptures. The expressions which have a besring 
upon the question in the symbolical books are found aJkcted 
by Eollner in his Symbolie der LiOkmisehen Kircke^ p. 612. 

Sect. 2.— The Jnspired Word diHinguUhed. 

The word tnsptratum;f borrowed fitua 2 Tim. iiL 16, dm* 
acterizes the contents of the sacred writings as having pro- 
ceeded from the hrtathj the tpirit of God. In what mti* 
ner arises in the minds of the readers of a the(^»eustie{ 
writing this conviction of its origin ? We answer : It arisei 
from the certainty that the effects produced by the cootenti d 
the writing upon the inteUect, the will, and the feelings sis 
capable of leading to a religiously moral self-eatisfiictioB,-* 
as that passage expresses it, they are able ^ to make tke mtm 
of God perfect." Now the truth is, that, properiy speakiD|^ 
the Scripture is for those contents — for the divhuely cffics- 
dous facts, expressions, and truths — only <A« veseel wMdi 
contains them ; but the immediate consciousness, by metony- 
my, transfers what may be predicated of the contetUs^ to ths 
containing vessel itself. A dear illustration of this is supfdied 
by Gal. iii. 8 : *^ And the Scripture, foreseeing that God wodd 
justify the heathen by foith, preached before the Gospel unto 

* Standards, or doctrinal creedB. ~ Tm. 
t " EingeiBtong "» inspiriting. 
\ Dirinelj inspired. 



■B»Mj^AifteeriidliDiiittk»befal6iiecL'' Ha# 
;«f prapliMj kMeribed to the writiDg itsd^ heeiit 
MM predielloiiB. Thote parts of the eonteoti of Scrip- 
iiv«iv«r, fi«m wiiidi the €flbeli abore nflnr^ 
rlkm^ audi as a genealogical tahle^ a Inl of enoaii^ 
and the lHwy ataad move erkeain MNimflr comiectiQ^ 
i^ with the rest 

oog^ then, ai the iminediata reHgJoos conaciopmeaa baa 
ndoped itadf into refleetkm, H extends the idea of hn 
m to fliese portions of Sctqitara also» altfamq^ not 
i Ihs dnadberiDg adEDOwle^ment that the DMae 
ers|Ml»dDes not eKeNise.an equal oonliol thiaagib- 
i^Hioie: in proportion as it isezteraal and incidental 
nindegreeu That this aeknowledgnieat does slimiber 
haa lgroand is evident as soon as reflection is directed 
k incidental externalities. Let ns sappoee it to be 
to the simple-minded Christian that Pan], in 1 Cor. x. 
re he writes, *^ There fell in one daj twenty-^hree thoa« 
■mst have committed an error of memory, inasmuch as 
Old Testament narratiye recording the fiust,* the nwn- 
ntf 4bar thousand is giyen ; or, that Matthew commits 
r of memory whoi he ascribes the passage concerning 
ftj pieces of sOver to Jeremiah,t while it really occurs 
hariah xL 12, 18. What condition would he be in ? 
^ donbtiess, he would confidently deckure that no errw 
loiy eould exist, — that there mig^ be some other 
I of the difficultf ; although to all learned men such 
I were unknown. But suppose that upon this it should 
lained to him that Paul, in 1 Cor. L 16, while writing 
ired Epistle, does really not lay daim to infallibility cf 
f in such detail&t What would be his reply to this? 
da own religious necessity, he would have no objection 
er to offer to such (supposed) fiulure of memory ; only 
Id stifl be unable to sii^press the fear, that, by conced- 

■b. ZZT. 9. t Matt, zxrii. 9, 10. 

Bd I taptised slfo die hooiehoU of StsphasM : bMldii, f Anow 
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ing failure of memory in one place, other and more^aterial 
truths of Scripture might loee their certainty and infidlibililj. 
If one could onlj set him at rest on this matter, — hj making 
it manifest to his mind that the evidence of no maiBnal tnitk 
would be thereby impaired, — he would doubtless willing 
abandon the accuracy of those statements, as a thing not 
essential to his religious wants. 

Sect. 3. — 7%e Fathen. 

With this kind of unreflecting reyerence for the Saoed 
Scriptures as records proceeding from the Spirit of God, and 
pervaded by him, we find the ancient Church Fathers abo 
filled. We discover amongst them no searehtng expoitHom^ 
no elaborated theory. Nay, what is altogether remarkable, we 
do not find these things even during the lapse of succeeding 
centuries, until, after the Reformation, we reach the doctriul 
theology of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Men woe 
satisfied with general and occasional ezpressicms. Where 
the Church Fathers, without reflecting more precisely upon 
details, give us the sum total of their %n^)resium coocaning 
the Holy Scripture, they acknowledge their belief in iti in- 
spiration, and designate it by the names, ^ Divine wilting* 
" divinely inspired writing," " Instrumentum divinum," * Ccn- 
lestes Literae," &c. 

Justin Martyr, about the middle of the aeoond oentury, 
says : << Such exalted things could not be known by hnmaa 
reflection, but only by means of a heavenly gift whidi de- 
scended upon holy men. These men needed no artifieiil 
eloquence, — no skilful art of disputation : but they merely 
yielded up their pure souls to the inward operation of the 
Divine Spirit. As a bow upon a lyre evokes tones of music^ 
so the Deity used these pious men as instruments to make 
known to us heavenly things." * 

" The Holy Scriptures," says Origen, in the third centoiy, 

. * Cohort ad Gentes, c. 8. [For his views on the insiMzmtiott of te 
Prophets, see his ApoL I, 56, 57, ed. Puis, 1815. ^Ta.] 
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* are penetrated throughont as by the wind bj the fulness of 
Om SpbU ; and tliflre 18 nodung Oierai^ 
4r Ii0 Lanr, or the Ooqieb, or in the Apoitolioal writingB, 
" idoaanoCproeeed from the DrrineMk^jettf.** 

in the fimrth oentoiy, oommenting oa Psalm 

m. 84^ declares : ^ I liold it to be presnmptoons fixr any 

i to say that the Holy Scripture has enred.''t 

Angostiney also^ in the fborth oentoryy declares it as his 

*mo8t settled belief that none of the writers of the books 

eaOed canonical committed any enor whateyer in writing." { 

At the same time^ however, they may have had in view 
fte ■Qose of Scripture more than the words; for so carelessly 
wero veciMd citations then made, thai the writers who flonr- 
Uied vp to the end of the second century quote the language 
rf Bc rip t ur e sometimes from oral tradidbns, but for the most 
part BOttly from memory, and, at times, with the greatest 
from our text Besides, the Old Testament was 
to them only in the Alexandrian Greek translation 
It), and they nuist, therefore, if they daimed for 
te Book a Uitnd inspiration, extend it, without any warrant 
for so dmn^ to that translation also. This Justin Martyr 
does ; but none else. 

At the same time, it is important to bear in mind that many 
cf their expressions give far more explicit proof that their 
general statements concerning the divinity of the sacred 
I are not to be understood absolutely. At all events. 



• b Jenm. Horn. IL 

t A1m> his EcdM. Hist, lab. m. cap. 24. 

I "Efp lolit eif icriptararnm libris, qui jam canonic! appellantor, 
iidid hnnc timoiem bonoremqne deferre, nt nnllam eorom aactorem 
Mribeiido aliquid enaase firmissime credam." 

(At'lhe fame time, it cannot be denied that paasages are also to be met 
vU^ cqiedally in Angnstine and Jerome, from which it is evident that 
iktn woe occasions on which they were compelled to modify their views. 
Hios Angnstine accounts for the variations fonnd in many parts of the 
Gospels cm the principle that each writer exercised freely his mental 
ftcahifls, and pieeented his own peeoliar aspect of fiscts and drcnm- 
, Ac Hendnion, Dir. Insp., td ed., p. 50. — Tm.] 
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tbej did not refer to it in the sense in which it has been 
taught hj the po8t*Befoniuitioii divines. 

We be^ with a man who was an immediate disdple of 
our Lord, — the Presbjter Jdlm. Far from entertaining the 
idea that the contents of their writings were sapematondlj 
deliTered to the Apostles, — and, by the waj, the passage in 
Luke i. 1 - 3 would not agree with such a supposition, — he 
relates concerning the o(»nposition of the Gospel of Maii 
as follows : ^ He (Mark) was the interpreter of Peter, and 
carefully recorded all that he retained frx>m him in hit 
memorj, without binding himself to the chronological order 
of the words and deeds of Christ* * 

In like manner, Irenaeus, about the end of the second eea- 
^ turj, cannot have held the opinion that the contents of PaoTf 
writings had been imparted to him while in a purely pauiTe 
state. A treatise was composed by this Father '^ On the Pe- 
culiarities of the Pauline Style," in which he acknowledgei 
the unsyntacdc construction of the Apostle, and aoooonts fcr 
it on the ground of ^ the rapidity of his utterances, and tlie 
impulsiveness of spirit which distinguished him.^t Sodi 
an influence of his personal peculiarity upon his ezpret- 
sions would be incompatible vdth the assumption that tlM 
Apostle at the time of inspiration was in a purely paniTe 
state. 

Origen, although in other respects an advocate of the aoit 
rigid theory of inspiration, boldly makes a distinctioa betweea 
the words of the Lord and those o^ the Apostles. He saji: 
** Those who are truly wise in Christ are of <^inion that die 
Apostolical writings have indeed been disposed wisely, credi- 
bly, and with reverence for Gk>d ; but, nevertheless, not to be 
compared with such declarations as 'Thus saith the Lord 
Almighty.' And on this account we must consider whether, 
when Paul says, ' All Scripture ii intpired bjf God €nuL «!•- 

* Eusebius, Ecdes. Hist, HI. 39. 

t ** VelocitM MRnoBum laomm, et propter impetamy qui in ipso ei^ 
•piritfti." 
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M JMbiihi Mfumn EfiM^ md wbeHher lie wooM 
some parts of Iheiii, sodi as those where it is said, 
Mskltp^Itpeakfuiu^ the Lord'if «id this, 
nkA «MfywA€fii in every ekurdk*jl «id again, ^Ji 
M Jhmi m m ^cA Ljftira^^Bhai jpeneeut^^ 
m Vke tlimgs wlilch li^e and tliere lie has written of 
knowledge^ and by anthonty («Bf^ 4iowrlem)f bat jet 
sve not iowed Ibrth pnrd^ and entirely firom divine 
iwi.*| He declares, also^ that, aocQirding to the hie- 
BBse, an insdiibie eontraifiction exists between John 
tiiew in relation lo our Lord's hist Passover joomey. 
▼e it to be impossible,* he says, ^for those who upon 
eel direet attention merely to the external histdry, to 
nt tins apparent eontradietton is capable of bdiog 
ied.*f 

itine, who, on the one hand, is onwiDing that it should 
that Christ wrote nothing, since the Apostles were 
hands in writing,** declares, nevertheless, on the 
nd,tt that each of the Evangelists has written, some- 
ore and sometimes less iiilly, as each remembered, 
idi had it in his heart : H and asserts §§ that the words 



rholnck's rendering : " Allc Schrift ist von Gott eingegeben 
licfa." Gr. Haaa ypa<f>fi B€oirv€varo£ Koi uKJ^tXifiotf le. r. X. 
.16. — Tr. 

r. zL 17. Also comp. 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
r. iv. 17. \ 2 Tim. iu. U. 

haim., Tom. I. p. 4, ed. 1668. 
,Tom. I. p. 183. — Tb. 

Con§cnsQ Eviuigel., I. 35. ft Ibid., II. 12. 

qidsque meminerat, et at cnique cordi erat." 
Oonsensu Evangel., II. 28. " Qoie cnm ita rint per htgosmod! 
anun locntionos variaa, fed non oontrarias, rem plane atilissi- 
imns ci pemecefisariam, nihil in cnjusqne verbis nos debcre in- 
ti Toluntatem, cni debent rerba servire, nee men tin qucmqnamy 
rKis dixerit quid ille voluerit, enjas verba non dicit : ne miseii 
ociim apicibos quodammodo literamm patent ligandam ease 
f jf n iitiqiie non in verbis tantnm, sed etiam in csBteris omni* 
iMMMM'nni nonjit nisi ipse aaimns inqoirendns." 
t 
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of the Evangelists might be ever so oontradictorj, provided 
only that their thoughts were the same. 

Jerome, who was an accomplished grammarian, so follj 
recognized the diversities incident to the stjie of the Apostles, 
that he often imputes solecisms to their language, and writes 
of Paul that he had used " sermane trimi" street language.* 

The great bi^«hop and expositor, Chrysostom, who declared 
such confidence in the Scripture as to say that all the contra- 
dictions (enantiophonien) found there are, after all, only ego- 
parent contradictions (enantiophanien),t has nevertheless taken 
the liberty to remark upon the words of Paul in Acts xxvi. 6: 
^^ He speaks humanly, and does not throughout enjoy grace, 
but it is permitted him even to intermix his own materiak''t 

We see, then, tliat even amongst the ancient Church Fa- 
thers, although they had a general impression of the di?ineij 
inspired character of Scripture, the opinion that its language 
was human and imperfect was held to be unmistakable ; that 
verbal contradictions, nay, contradictions even in matters of 
fact, were ascribed to it without hesitation ; and that the au- 
thority of the Apostolical writings was regarded as secondary 
to those which were said to have proceeded immediately fioni 
God himself. 

Sect. 4. — Views of Inspiration in the Roman CathoHe 
Church. — The Scholastics. 

The Catholic Church, smce the time when the dogma of 
the infallibility of ecclesiastical tradition as the interpreter of 

* Ad. Fol., 3. 1. "Jerome, when commenting on the paMAgeGil* ' 
T. 12, finds no difficulty in supposing that St. Paul, in the choice of la 
expression, is governed by the vehemence of an emotion, arising, how- 
ever, ont of a pure temper of heart. ' Ncc mirum esse, si Apostolus, nt 
homo, et adhuc vaseolo clausus infirmo, vidensqne aliam legem in cor 
pore suo captivantem so et duccntem in lege peccati, semel facrit hoe 
loquutus, in qnod frequenter sanctos viros cadcre perspicimns.' " Neaih 
dcr, Church Hist., IV. p. 12, ed. Clark. — Tb. 

t Opera, Tom. VII. p. 5. 

X Ibid., Tom. X. p. 364. 'Ay$pc»iriv«n ^idkiytTm km ov n w n vx ^i 
r^£ XapiTOS diroXavf t, dXX^ leal trap' cavrov rX avyx<»ptir(u tlatpiptvf. 
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H0I7 Scripture was developed, must still less have felt a 
deabv to give any eztennoQ to the doctrine of InspintioiiL 
TliB ScholMtics, wfaon thej treat of any prindi»le of theologi* 
tal mk»odf eertainly giye ezpreisioa to the idea that the 
latter has a principle diflfarent fiom phikMophjy — the tVMtoio 
laid down in Holy Scriptiire ; hot into the question concerning 
die exima of its inspiration^ thej do not, at least more doselj, 
Ezpressioos mariced hj liheralitj transpire ev&k dur- 
tliese daifc times. Thus Bishop Junilius,* in the sixth 
ff to theqaestion, ^ How is the anthoritj of the sacred 
books to be considered?* retains the answer, '^Some are 
of peiiect anthoaity, some of partial aothority, and some of 
nooe at alL* Amongst the second class (those of partial au- 
thoffitj) he inchided the book of Job, the books of Chrooi- 
desy E^ona, and others ; and amongst the last class (those' of 
aa au t h or ity whatever), those which are properly ApocryphaL 
In the ninth oentoiy, Agobaid, Archbishop of Lyons, writes : 
"What absurdity will fUkw if the notion is maintained, con^ 
eeming the Prophets and Apostles, that the Holy Spirit in- 
spired them not only with the teme of thdr predictions, and 
die forms or arguments of their phraseology, but also that he 
fiuhioned in their lips the very words themselves bodily and 

outwardly." t 

In the works of the Greek Catholic expositor Euthymius 
Z^abenus, in the twelflh century, the following words are 
tend upon Matt. xii. 8 : ^ It is not to be wondered at if one 
Evangelist relates this, and the other passes by that ; for they 
did not write down the Gospels inmiediately from the lips of 
Christ, so as to be able to give a perfect impression of all his 
words, but many years afler he had spoken. And since they 
were men, they were liable to omit many things throu^ for- 
getfnlness. This will explain to you how one may have re- 
corded what another may have omitted. Oftentimes they have 
huge omissions, simply for the sake of brevity ; some- 
\ becanse they thought the matter to be unnecessary.** 



• Ba Ftolibas Div. Lcgii, 1. S. t Adr. Fredegisum, c 12. 
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The Scholastic theologj introduced a dbtmction hetweea 
what dirtctlyy and what indtrec^y belongs to faith ; a diatino 
tion which is pertinent to our subject, and may also serve as 
a basis for a theoiy of inspiration. ^ Those things bekn; 
directly to faith," says Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, ^ which to us are pre-eminently of Divine origin, as, 
that God exists in a Trinity of persons ; and to hold a fidse 
opinion concerning these is the very cause of heresy. On 
the other hand, things belonging to faith indirtdhfj are those 
from which foQaws anything contrary to fidth, as if, for ex- 
ample, any one should assert that Samuel was not the 800 
of Elkanali ; for from this it would follow that the Scriptore 
is false."* 

From the interest here mentioned there arises also, amongst 
ourselves, ever afresh, the practical need of an unexception- 
able and uniform inspiration of the Scripture. How this need 
is to be judged of will be the subject to be handled in our 
second part. Here the language of the great Church Fatber 
just quoted (Aquinas), may only serve as a testimony that 
the religious consciousness in man, when it reflects upon itself 
makes a distinction between the several parts of Scriptura^ 
agreeably to which the necessity also for its inspiration is t 
mediate or an immediate necessity. Besides, the Scholasticii 
in contending for the exclusion of all error, have been so fu 
from maintaining strict consistency, that we find at least in Abe- 
lard a concession of individual doctrinal errors. He says (^Si0 
et Non," ed. Cousin, p. 11) : <" It is certain that the Pn^)beti 
themselves were at times destitute of prophetic grace, md 
that in their official capacity as Prophets, while believing tbat 
they were in possession of the spirit of prophecy, they de- 
clared, by their own spirit, some things that were faOaeiofUf 
and this was permitted them in order to preserve their bo* 
mility, — in other words, that they might more truly know tbA 
difference between themselves as persons receiving Divio^ 
assistance, and as relying solely upon the guidance of di^ 

• Stunma Thaol., I Qo. 32, art. 4. (Sd. Antw. 1M5.) — Tk. 
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1 qtirit" He then eites tbe iBBtuice of Peter, wlio on 
ount of a deriatioii iioiii the troth had been ao seyerelj 
sored hy Ftol, and adds: ^ Whal wonder is it, therefm^ 
ing that it is eeitain that even Prophets and Apostles were 
entirely free fitxn enor, if amongst so great a nomber of 
\aA FMhefB a few writii^ appear to haTe been issoed 
laining mistakes." 

rhe Ostholic Confession <^ the Coondl of Trent has given 
mote direct ezpfamation of the sense in which the Sacred 
iptoTB is to be considered as divine^ inspired than the 
theran symbols.* In Sessio lY. the canonical writings 
mentioned, mid it is there only inddentallj stated thai 
Apostles wrote as it was dictated to them bj the Holy 
ostf The ofHnions of Catholic theologians have so moved 
ween two boondaiy lines, tfiat by some, in the same man- 
as by the Protestants, the strictest literal inspiration has 
91 advocated,! while by others inspiration has been re- 
icted to those portions only which contain doctrinal matter ; § 
i the dedsive anthority of the Church interfered not with 
ar differences. By the most eminent authorities, — the 
Ndt Bellannine, the Dominican Camas, the learned Bon- 
fe, the jesniticaily famous Cornelius k Lapide, and others, 
HlaHo proper was distinguished from divine assistance 
mtleniia) ; the latter being an influence which kept those 
Ml error who wrote by the ferce of their own minds. | 
imj amongst them make no scruple in conceding that the 
tvngelists faD into errors. The celebrated Canns supposes 
terror of memory in Stephen in the passage Acts viL 16.T 
treats in like manner some passages in Matthew. 



* Oeedf. t " SpiritQ tsacto dictsnte." 

I Vidt Oafk Smctim, Salamr, Huet, and E$U, 
S ^wknim dt DamiitU, Bkhard Simom, Henry Boldm in ^ AnaljftU 
^l6SS.ac 

I Qmtt&k, I. ch. 4, p. S7 et seq. ; Rich. Simon, in his Ciiticiims on 
^»ewT«I..I.c24. 

T WltereEphron the Hitdte is called " Ephron tiia Iktfaarof Sidiem." 
WGea.MdiL — Tb. 

7* 
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Maldonatus, in referring to Matt xxvL 28, " For this is my 
blood of the New Tedtament,** &c^ declares his belief that 
tlie words of the institution of the Lord's Supper have been 
more correctly given bj Matthew and Mark than by Lake 
and Paul.* Antonius dc Dominis judges as follows concern- 
ing such defects : ** Mistakes of this kind, which touch not the 
substance of the fact, neither do, nor can do, any injury to the 
faith ; nor do they relate to any portion of the Divine Faith 
which demands belief, but to that which carries with it a 
knowledge which is merely human, and thought out by the 
mind."t 

Sect. 5. — Lutherctn and Reformed Divines, 

The leading dogmatical works of the two Protestant cburdh 
es, X the Loci Tlieologici of Melancthon, and the Christian 
Institutes of Calvin, like the fffmboiieal writings of the Lu- 
theran Church, propound no doctrine of Inspiration. They 
convey a general impression of the divinity and credibility 
of the Biblical writings, and nothing more. With many 
strong expressions, Luther bears testimony to the Bible as a 
book whose entire contents are useful and salutary ; § in which 
are no contradicticns ; | and every letter, nay, every tittle, d 
which is of more significance than heaven and earth together;! 
and so on. And yet he has not hesitated to utter the weD- 
known offensive declarations concerning the Canon of Holy 
Scripture. It is true that at a later period he considerably 
softened down his opinions on these points, but he still M^ 
ascribed to the Scriptures imperfections or logical errors. Id 
his preface to Linken's " Annotations on the first Five Books 
of Moses," ** he says : " Doubtless the Prophets studied the 
writings of Moses, and the last Prophets studied the first, and 
wrote down in a book the good thoughts which the Holy Spirit 

♦ Qfienstedt, L ch. 4, p. 75 ; R, Simon, L p. 185. 

t R, Simon, I. p. 525. 

X The Lutheran, and the Heformcd or Calvinistic Church. — Tb. 

S Walch, I. 1196. Ibid., II. 1758. 

U Ibid , VUL 2U0. t Ibid., VIH. 2161. •* Ibid., XIV. l^ 
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zdted (Tom H. Creiste eing^^eben) within them. But allowiDg 
at these good, faitliful teachers and searchers of the Scrip- 
re sometimes build with a mixture of haj, straw, and stubble, 
id not entirely with silver, gold, and precious stones, the 
andatioa nevertheless remains unshaken ; as for the other, 
e fire will consume it" Luther also took the liberty to un- 
srstand Old Testament words in a sense different from that 
hidi is given them as they are explained in the New Testa- 
ent. This passage frcnn Isa. viii. 17, 18, — *^ And I will wait 
MD the Lord, that hideth his face from the house of Jacob, 
id I will look (or him. Behold, I and the children whom 
le Lord hath given me are for signs and for wonders in 
irael,'' Ac — is understood, as quoted by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (iL 13), as a declaration made by 
briflt ; but Luther, in his Commentary upon Isaiah, explains 
as a declaration by the Prophet himself.* Concerning tlie 
rgument of Paul, conducted on the ground of a typical ap- 
rehension of the history of Hagar and Sarah,t he frankly 
edares that it '^ is too unsound to stand the test, and yet it 
brows a clear light upon the question of faith." In relation 
the sections forming the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
md the twenty-first chapter of Luke, wliere commentators 
bive had much disputation as to what portions refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and what to the end of the world, he 
is of opinion that Matthew and Mark have mixed both events 
tojtether indiscriminately, and do not observe the order which 
lake has observed. I According to Genesis xii. 1-11, God 
frit appeared to Abraham in Haran ; according to Acts vii. 
% lie had already appeared to him in Mesopotamia. Luther 
<*wr?e8 upon this : " It appears to me that Moses narrates 
^ history carefully and accurately: not so Stephen, who 
^ only borrowed it from Moses. Now, it often h2ip|)ens 
^ when one gives a plain, hasty narration of anything, he 
^ not pay such close attention to all the circumstances, as 

• Wtlch, VL 121 et seq. t Gai iv. 22 et seq. 

t Wtlcb, XL 2496. 
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thej must do who wish to write faithfttllj a lustarjr of pwt 
occurrences, for the benefit of posterity. Moees is an his- 
torian : Stephen relies upon the fact that the history stands 
written bj Moses " [and that hence his hearers, perusing that 
history, were in no danger of being misled by his cursoij 
detail of facts]. In Gren. xv. 13, the duration of the Egyp- 
tian bondage is given as four hundred years ; Exod. ziL 40, 
gives it at four hundred and thirty years ; while Paul, on the 
contrary, in GaL iii. 17, following the Septuaginl and the 
Samaritan (Pentateuch) reckons the time from Uie period 
when the promise was given to Abraham until the end of the 
Captivity, at four hundred and thirty. Now, Luther first 
endeavors, under the guidance of Lyra, by unnatural wrest- 
ing, to reconcile this calculation of Paul with the text, and 
then, at Gen. xv. 13, he makes the admission that here the 
historian ^* does not very closely and accurately calculate the 
time." * 

With him, however, such questions are generally insignifi- 
cant. Of mistakes in answering questions concerning mattoi 
purely historical, he says : ** These mistakes are of soch a 
nature as to do no damage to the faith, nor do they prejodiGe 
our cause ; concerning Truth alone must we firmly adhere to 
tlie Sacred Scripture, and rigidly defend it, while we letv« 
to others things that are darker, to be settled by their own 
judgments." f Giving his opinion on the book of Job in hii 
*' Table Talk," he observes : " This book, excellent as it ia, 
-was not written by him (Job), nor concerning him only, bat 
all the afHicted. Job did not actually utter the words ascribed 
to him ; but his thoughts were such as ai-e there represented. 
The book unfolds itself before us, both in matter and execn- 
tion, much af\er the manner of a comedy, and the strain of its 
argument is almost that of Si fable" J 

The same hberal mode of viewing the verbal fideli^ and 
the chronological accuracy of thig history, presents itself ia 

♦ Walch, XL 1448. t Ibid., 1089. 

X Ck)lloqaia, ed. Frankf. 1571, II. 102. 
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Hanno^f of the QoBgets^ Luke — to pye an in- 
• has rabtfed tiiat teo^pl^ioii of Cbriet m tseon^ 
Matthew b tlie OtrdL Upc» tfaia Galviii remariu: 
fits aoUui^ aft ally finr Hivas not the inlentkn of these 
islB ao to weave the thread of histoiy aa ahraja tp 
ezacdj the order ti tune, hut to o^ect» aa thej 
eaeai in a mirror or on a tahleti a munmarjf of thooa 
bidi it 18 most advantageoos for us to know ooncem- 

» difSan from Matthew f in hia manner of bating the 
I of oor Lord eoneermng that hi^ mamfeetadon qf 
ndoranoe, where a nuuv after being dej^Ted of one 

jields op again anoUier. CUrin, refeiring to ihi^» 
ibaenres, * Diyeiae readkiga in Matthew and Luke 
Mil the sense." In the E^Ue to the Hebrews, chafpb 
le passage (band in Gen. xIviL 81 is quoted accord- 
he Greek yersion (Septuagint), | which follows a 
different from the Hebrew text.S CalTin briefly 

^ We well know that the Apostles were not^ in this 
li quotation), so very precise ; but in reality there is 
Bpenoe." Concerning 1 Cor. x. 8, where Paul men- 
ntj-three thousand instead of twenty-four thousand, 
lys, ^ It is not a new thing, where it is not intended 
nt a minute enumeration of individuals, to give a 
which substantially approximates the actual truth." 
atlhew xxvii. 9, he says it is clear that Zeehariah 
e be read instead of Jeremiah ; and adds, ** How the 
Jeremiah crept in here, I confess I do not know, nor 
udous about Uie matter." In that candid way does 
idge concerning the more external errors of memory, 
to the doctrinal ccmtents of Scripture, he speaks as 
** Seeing that heavenly oracles are not of every-day 
ee, they obtain complete authority among believers 

u vL 89. t Chap. t. 40. 

rpotmcuptiatv arl ri Sxpw rfjt fiafidov avrov- 

Y«ia fiD(uaHdtir.:''AiidIgnbdbew«d.kliBMlfa|^th^ 
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only when thej pmve themselves to have proceeded froo 
heaven, as if the very living- words of God themselves ar 
distinctly heard therein." 

Zuinglius, in treating of the Church Fathers, has giren i 
canon which accords infallibility to Christ alone, so withhold 
ing it from the Apostles. These are the words: "It is no 
true that the writings of all holy men are infallible ; nor is i 
true that they do not err. This pre-eminence must be gi^ei 
to the Son of God alone out of the whole human race." * 

The immediate followers, also, of the Grerman Refonnen 
as well as those of the Swiss Reformers, speak of certain 
imperfections in the Biblical writers, in a manner not ooD' 
sistent with very extreme notions of Inspiration. Bngen* 
hagen, f in the scheme he drew up for harmonizing the nanft* 
tives of our Lord's passion, remarks : " Consider that thfl 
Evangelists wrote each for himself what they saw, and ofteft- 
times while they record what occurred, they are heedless d 
the order of occurrence." He also takes especial care to 
expose the errors of the Alexandrine translation (Septnagiot)} 
which have sometimes been transferred to the New Testis 
ment 

Likewise Breuz, upon Rom. ix. 25, { remarks, " that dre 
quotation does not give the true sense of the Old TestauMfli 
text, but that the purport is the same. 

Bullinger, the Swiss, very ingenuously allows that 4* 
sacred penmen were liable to errors of memory. In refercnc* 
to 1 Cor. X. 8, he writes : " Transcribers easily fall into entf 
in stating numbers ; but sometimes the writers also were te< 
ly treacherous memories into the commission of nUstakes." 

Castellio, another Swiss theologian, complains that Paul, t 

♦ Schriften von Usteri und Vogelin, U. 247. 

t Bugenhagen was a distingaished promoter of the ReformatkA' 
Denmark. Vide MOnter's Kirch. Gesdiichte von Danemark und 8< 
wegen. — Tr. 

X " As he saith also in Osec, I will call them my people which wi 
not 'my people ; and her belored, which was not beloved." Quoted fb 
IIos.ii. 23. 
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Q. ix, baa not expressed his meaning more fuUj and 
nlj; and brings against tlie Apostle's logic the charge, that 
ondbonds together two comparisons which ought to have 
n kept distinct,* Ac 

dbreover, after Melancthon, the Lutheran Qiurch had no 
wledge of such definitions amo^ning inspiration as repre- 
t it aflecting minute details. The '^Lod Theologid" of 
smnitx, 1591, leave the dogma of the Holy Scriptures f 
irdj nndiscossed; and even John Gerhard, at the com^ 
loement of the seventeenth century (1610-25), while 
Bed in his '^ Lod Theologid," that most important dogmat- 
woik of the Lutheran Church, he has definitions of great 
ctaess upon the otiMort^ of Scripture, and its perfection, 
«rtheles8 said nothing in his eariisr writings up(m the 
|eet of its inspiration. J Definitions that go into detail 
t occur in " Systema Thcologicum " of Caloviua, § in the 
ond half of this century (1655 - 77). As to what opinions 
Reformed Church adopted on the subject, we may say 
i its earlier confessions confine themselves entirely to the 
re assertion of the inspiration of the Bible as a dogma. 
e "Formula Consensus Helvetici," which appeared not 
rlier than 1675, declares in detail concerning the Old Tes- 
nent: '^It is divinely inspired (Bt^wptvaroi), equally as re- 
nU the consonants, the vowels, and even the vowel-points. 
It least as it regards the force of the vowel-points, both as 
matter and as to words." 1 To this position most of the 
vines of the Reformed Church adhere. Inspiration, in the 
ifat extent of the idea, is especially vindicated by the 
Tiditc Professor Voetius, of the University of iJtrecht, in a 

• DiaL II. De Electione, pp. 103, 107, 132. 

t The dogma concerning the nature and authority of Scripture. — Tr. 
\ By direction of Dr. Tholuck in a recent communication the transla- 
i here raries slightly from the original text. — Tr. 
f CUoTins died 1686. It is said that he daily offered up the petition, 
■pie me, Deus, odio hscreticomm ! " — Tr. 
"Tom quoad consonas, tum quoad vocalia, et puncta ipsa, eivo 
leConiffl saltern {totestatem, et tum quoad res, tum quoad verba, 
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treatise entitled " Quousque se extendat Auctoribas Scrii 
Inspiratio." * ^ Not a word," it is here said, " is contain 
the Holy ^riptures which was not in the strictest sent 
spired, — the very interpunctuation not excepted : even 
the writers previously knew was given them afresh by i 
ration ; and this was the case, not indeed as it regards im 
sions of things intelligible by the exercise of their na 
faculties, but as it regards formal conception and a 
record." In direct contradiction to Luke L 1 - 3, to the < 
tion, "Whether ordinary study, inquiry, and premedit 
were necessary for writing (the Scriptures)," it is re 
(p. 47): "No; for the Spirit immediately, extraordini 
and infallibly moved them to write, and both inspired 
dictated the things to be written." 

Besides the two great Protestant Churches, the adhe 
of Luther and Calvin, we must also take into consider 
the followers of Socinus. Agreeing with the Beformei 
specting the inspiration of the Scriptures, it was nevertfa 
maintained by Socinus, in his treatise " De Auctoritate 8 
turae," f that into things " which are of small moment,' 
Evangelists and Apostles have allowed slight errors to ei 
and agreeably with such a notion, the commentators of 
party, here and there, acknowledge errors of memory in 
Biblical writers. 

But, even amongst the great Protestant Churches, t 
went forth in the seventeenth century, side by side with 
extreme theory already mentioned, another of a more i 
erate character. This, however, met with great opposi 
Li the Reformed Church (followers of Calvin), we 
learned theologians, of the French Academy at Saumur < 
cially, unhesitatingly admitting here and there an inco: 
apprehension of the Old Testament by the writers of 
New, or errors of memory. We also find German Refbi 
theologians, such as Junius, Piscator, and others, equally 
in their sentiments. The liberal tendency of opinion 

• " Disputatioiies Selects," p. I. t Ch^. L p. 15 
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manifested was reduced to more general exegetico-dogmatical 
principles bj the Arminian partj, who were thrust out of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Grotiusy in his ^ Plea for Peace," * 
avows his belief that the historical books of Scripture, in dis- 
tinction from the prophetical, can lay daim to nothing beyond 
credit for the ability of the writers, and their sincere desire to 
oommnnicate the truth.t In the treatise *^ Riveti Apologia 
Diacass^" p. 728, it is asked, by way of affirmation to the 
contrary, ** Has Luke said. The word of the Lord came to 
Lake, and the Lord said to him. Write?" A thorough re- 
modelling of the earlier theory of inspiration, and its reduo- 
tion to some such form as has been defended by the supra- 
naturalists of more recent times, is found in the Eleventh 
Letter in the works of the Arminian Le Gere, t EjMsoopius f 
ascribes to the Apostles only an am$ta»ice of the Divine 
Spirit in the composition of works which proceeded from 
their own determination ; and allows that in such passages 
as the genealogy in Matthew c\u i. errors may possibly have 
crept in. 

In the Lutheran Church it was Calixt, | in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, who gave forth a more liberal theory of 
Bttpiration. The distinction between revelatio and eutisten" 
(ia or directio divinoj which had widely prevailed in the 
Catholic theology, he adopted, and maintained " that God did 
not reveal in a peculiar manner to the sacred writers those 
tlungB which naturally struck their senses, or were otherwise 
^nown to them ; but still that he so directed and aided them 
tt that they should write nothing contrary to the truth." 
^*7) more, he even limits the revelcUio to those truths only 

• "Votnm pro Pace Eccleniantica." 

t OpcmThcol., ed. Amutetd. 1679, IH. 672 — Tb. 

t"8entimciis de qaclqucs Thdologiens do Hollande sar I'Hlstoire 
^ncdn V. Tent." Corapostepar Rich. Simon. 1685. 

\ "hitit Thcologin," III. 5. 1. 

I For an accoant of thw remarkable divine and controvereiallit, see 
^^t " CSmbn Litenita," and Mosheim by Murdoch, Cent. 17, S. 2, p. 
%^l 8chleeel'tnotetoBect.21. — Te. 
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wbich Thomas Aquinas had fixed upon as the peculiar aitd 
direct objects of faith. 

These sentiments were still more widely cUffused by the 
school of the Helmstadt theolo^ans. In the Swiss sod 
French Reformed Churches, the sentiments of Le Clerc met 
with a welcome reception. In the '^Th^logie Chretienne' 
of the celebrated Pictet, Professor in Greneva (1702), the 
inspiration of Scripture is limited to the truth which was 
knowable by Revelation alone. From this were disdngoished 
— while based upon it — those conceptions which were peca- 
liar to the Apostles themselves. Revelation was restricted to 
those things which by natural means were not known to them. 
As to all other things a divine guidance in preventing error 
was adopted. 

Sect. 6. — State of Opinion in England, 

A freer treatment of the question — namely, the limitatkn 
of inspiration to the subject-matter — has from the first, along 
with individual fidvocates of a more rigid view, found place in 
the English Church.* Several Dissenters, also, emineotlj 
distinguished for their exemplary piety, occupy the same 
liberal ground.t The Presbyterian Church of Scotland alooe 
has continued up to the present day to adhere to the straitest 
acceptation of the idea of inspiration. The free spiritual 
insight of Baxter in that celebrated work, " The Reformed 
Pastor," is especially surprising. He says : ^ As the glory rf 
the Divine Maker shines more brilliantly in the whole frame 
of nature than in an individual grain, stone, or insect ; and in 
the whole man, more than in any particular part of \^ 
comeliness ; so also the authority of God shines forth more 
visibly in the whole system of Holy Scripture and holy doc- 
trine than in any minor part. Nevertheless, for the advan- 

♦ Vide Lowth's Vindication of the Old and New Test^ 1692; Wi** 
liams's Boyle Lectoro, 1695; Clarke's Dir. Authority of Holy Scf^J*-* 
1699, &c. 

t Baxter's Method. TheoL Christ 1681 ; Doddridge's Dlssertatioo ^^ 
Inspiration of N. Test, &c 
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tage of the whole BjBtem, these parts are not wanting in 
beanty anj more than the others, sach as the hair and nails. 
Bat their aiUkarii^ is to he seen more horn their agreement 
with the whole of Scriptnre, and fit»n their more distinguish- 
ing portions^ than fitm themselves separate! j." Here akme 
in an orthodox divine of the seventeenth eentory does the 
qoestion meet with a complete treatment, in which, on the one 
hand, the cooceptioo of Scripture as an organism, and, on the 
€dier hand, the argument horn the testimon j of the Hdlj 
Spirit^ stand forth as flmdamental ideas. 

Sbct. 7. — Progrui of Opiaum in Chrman^ ^ in 
the Eigkeemk OnUur^. 

With the beginning of the d^^teenth centoiy, in Geimanj, 
the firmlj hmh fiihric of the traditional ecclesiastical sjrstem 
began, upon this question as upon others, to totter. The 
following circumstances were instrumental in bringing about 
this resolt The peculiaritj of the Calixtine efforts has been 
pointed out in a recent Monograph upon Gkorge Calixt, as 
follows: ^ There lies therein the opposition of rtU^iout to 
iogmaUc salvation,* tc^ther with an appeal to the nature 
and foundation of the early Apostolic Church. To such an 
extent had exclusive zeal in attaching importance to dogmas 
been carried, that the body of dogmatic declarations, sepa- 
ntdj and conjointij, had nearly been exalted to the position 
cf an arbiter respecting the reception or non-reception of 
eternal life. Against this domination over, and entire absorp- 
tion of, fiiith by mere dogma,' Calixt raised his voice." f In a 

— 

* Tint is, we suppose, Salratioii through the potaesnon of rdigiouM 
fitaple was opposed to salTotion (so called) through the mere rec^ion 
•ftaUan dogmtu. — Ts. 

t Qm : George Calixt, and der Synkretitmva, p. II. " Syncretism." 
**^ term, in die serentecnth century, marks the great controversy 
^teeeu Calixt and the more bigoted sections of the Protestant Chorch. 
^ ^Tine had trarelled mnch abroad, and intercourse with different 
^^vdiet had given him a liheralixed tone of feeling which led him to 
P<<i(ON a ceHation of hostilities between Froteslants and Bomanisti, 
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manner purely practical^ the same necesdtj made itself felt m 
the pietism which arose at the end of the seventeenth centuij. 
Led on by the exdusively practical power of inward religioo, 
this pietism was indifferent to the dogmatical system of tke 
day, and attended solely to the fundamental truiksy by mesas 
of which the religious life in man is awakened. The estab- 
lished doctrine of inspiration was not even touched upon bj 
Spener, except that he impugns the notion of the pare pv* 
siveness of its recipients, and maintuns the influence of homaii 
peculiarities upon the form of the discourse or writing.* As, 
however, traditional reverence for the earlier dognuitical sys- 
tem gave way, and as the spiritual tone of pietism was again 
corrupted into mere extemalism, — in that proportion was 
preparation made, as soon as scientific appliances could be 
so directed, to combat as erroneous and dangerous those 
decisions which had hitherto been considered as indifferent 

In addition to this, there came an impulse from without 
Earlier even than in Germany, a relaxed notion of inspirft- 
tion, nay, indeed, a notion reducing it to its very tfiuitMtMi, 
had spread itself in England. From the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the writings of the laxer English derff, 
of the Dissenters as well as of the Deists, had found an eve^ 
increasing reception amongst the theologians of Gennanj. 
Besides, about the middle of the century, orthodox caltuiey 
and the inward spiritualism promoted by the pietists, had 
been superseded amongst many of the German divines bj a 
purely literary interesL From the scrutiny of this new 

and — " not to unite together and become one body, as his opponenti 
iptcrpretcd him to mean, bat — to abstain from mutual hatred, and csl- 
tivate mutual love and good-will." He was an Aristotelian in Fhilof- 
ophy, as a theologian had strong sympathy with the Fathen, »bA 
wished to find in the " Apostles' Creed " and the usages and doctriiM 
of the first five centuries a common ground of union for the throe grest 
sections of German Christians, the Roman Catholic, the LatbenS) 
and the Reformed or Calvinist Churches. This doctrine was braadsi 
as " Syncretism." Mosh. Eccl. Hist, Cent 17, Sect 21. Notts by 
Schlegel. — Tb. 
t Conailia T h ^olog i ca» L p. 40 at seq. 
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er^ tlMMe contradictioiis which had been ditoorered-^ 
ihilable froilB of histoiiocHcritical inquiry during the domi^ 
^ of the more rigid theory of inspiration — could not 
ain concealed* The histoiy of the middle of the eig^- 
ith centuiy gives us the impression that that was a period 
(eneral mental indolence, not only in thedogy, bnt also in 
oaophy, in the arts, and in politics. Even that which had 
a retained from the eariier theory of inspiraticm, moved on 
' with difficnlty only as a dead tradition^ in respect to 
di Jiving faith was quite as much wanting as courage for 
lal negation of it Upon this age of indolence^ about the 
die of the century, there foUows, in the second half of tt^ 
be province of Theology as in others, aa eneigetie striv- 
lo beat imt new paths. The s|nrit of the age had beeo 
wdy alienated hom the kernel of the earlier doctrines of 
I ; it now began to break in pieces and cast away what 
remained of the shell, and to seek a new kernel Thus 
diminution of the dogma of inspiration, which had hitherto 
1 ever advancing, at last degenerates into its complete 
fttion. As one of the earliest representatives of the in^ 
ent insecurity, who were still, through reverence for cede* 
Ileal tradition, shy in taking bolder steps, the theologian 
ttkew Pfaff of Tubingen may be mentioned, whose lean- 
towards the position occupied by Calixt and the Armin- 
I but ill concealed itself behind a cautious phraseology.* 
[he aim of this first part of our treatise has now been 
Mned. It has been proved that the assumption of an in- 
ntkm extending to the entire contents, to the ntbfeet-matter 
I farm of the sacred writings, has so little claim to the 
nor of being the only orthodox doctrine, that it has only 
n the opinion of, comparatively speaking, an exceedingly 
all fraction. Since now the symbolical writings of the 
itt»in Church have not so mudi as <»ce erected a barrier 
tke way of a freer construction of the doctrine, the Lu- 

* Introduction to bin " NotsB Ezeget in Evangel Matt" 1781 . Also 
•"iDttitntioiiMTheol.Dogm.ot Moral." 1719. He died 1760. 
S* 
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theran, who is true to his symbols, can take no umbrage : 
the establishment of sach a free construction.* 



Pabt IL — EXEGETICaDOGMATia 

PreUminofy. 

We have submitted, that belief in an absolute ($ehled 
hinnige) inspiration of the Scripture was by no means fii 
abandoned by Rationalism. So far from this being the ess 
we may say that at no period whatever was such an opiiiM 
generally entertained. During the period of ecclesiastic 
faith, first from the age of the Fathers up the Middle Age 
and then again fixMn the Reformers to the beginning of tl 
eighteenth century, we have observed an increasing restridu 
put upon those liberal definitions which had been recein 
from the very beginning. If, then, a growing Umitaticn migl 
take place in the interest of Faith, there may be also 
growing freedom from limitation in the same interest Thi 
will occur as soon as Faith has become more conscioas of i 
peculiar nature, and has been distinguished from that wiiiei 
forms the peculiar business of science. After such esma 
conflicts of science with the earlier forms of theology, in tb 
midst of which Christendom became still more conscioas o 
the foundations of faith, we in modem times have arrived i 
a point where a deeper apprehension of the doctrine of id 
spiration, derived from the nature of faith, should result • 
one of the fruits of those conflicts. 

Let us more accurately define the subject of inquiry. Th 
question is not whether the Holy Scripture includes inviolablf 



* The reader will remember that Professor Tholack is a i 
the Latheran Church. Hence his justification. In England, ilio» i 
are in the main free from authoritative declarations on this point Wk 
the Bible is firmly held to be of paramount autliority as embodying 1 
will of God to man, the rule of faith and practice, none but flie 
informed or bigoted will trench upon the inquirer's peace. — Tb. 
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rine contents, a rewkrtian from God. We profess faith 
the contents of the Law, as revealed ; so of the Prophets ; 
d so of the teachings of Christ, and of the Apostles. Thus 
ich any one maj profess, and yet feel himself urged to 
andon the inspiration of the Bible in the current sense of 
5 term. 

Bj intpiroHon^ as distinguished from reveiaHanj is custom* 
Ij understood, since the time of Calovius, and especially 
loe the time of Baumgarten,* the communication by God f 
Ae entire written ctmtente of Scripture^ whether the matter 
itten down was previously known to the writers or not. 
16 most recent advocate of the more rigid theory, Professor 
UBsen, says expressly that the Holy Spirit by inspiration 
1 not at all aim at the illumination of the writers, — M«y 
sre nothing more than transient instruments, — a view was 
id rather to their books. { 

Now we can well imagine the believer's heart, when pre- 
sposed to take a side in favor of the more narrow theory, 
niing away with displeasure from any lax notions on the 
itject Certainty in matters of faith depends upon a be- 
eving disposition ; properly, indeed, only certainty concem- 
ig the true doctrine of salvation ; but still it may be asked, 
]u this certainty be sufficiently stable, if everything which 
Imdi}, not only in direct, but also in indirect connection with 
^ doctrine of salvation be not also true ? That absolute 
inspinuion of the Holy Scriptures advocated by Professor 
Gsossen thus appears clearly to the Christian mind as a re- 
BpoM necessity. We must, however, first of all, draw atteu- 



• "Dc Diwriniinc Rcvclationis et Inspirationis." 1745. 

t " Die guttlichc Einj^'chnnir." 

I " It is of con5Cf|ii<?nce for us to say, and it is of con5ieqacnce that it 
Understood, that tliis minu-ulous operation of the Holy Ghost had not 
fcacTcd writers thc-raselvcs for its ohject, — for these were only his in- 
Nnments, and were soon to ])ass away ; hut that its objects were the 
^ books themselves, which were destined to reveal from ago to age to 
he Church the counsels of God, and which were never to pass away." 
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tion to the &ct that this external certainty is not whdlj girea 
therewith. Consider the position of the unlearned readir. 
What does it avail you, says the Soman Catholic, to have an 
infallible document^ unless you have also an infaUiUe tnuU' 
laiioH f And what could an infidlihle translation avul too, 
without an infallible interpretation f Nay, verily, your learned 
men themselves, who abide by the original text, — whence de- 
rive they certainty concerning its correctness ? Does not the 
number q£ various readings in the New Testament alone, ae> 
cording to modem calculation, exceed fifty thousand ? One can 
and must yield to our pious friend, Professor Gaussen, and 
confess that, essentially, the great majority of these readings 
are inunaterial. But this is by no means the case with then 
all. That it is not indifferent, for example, whether tbo 
passage concerning the Trinity in 1 John v. 7, 8 be genmiM 
or not. Professor Gaussen so decidedly acknowledges, that be 
believes the defence of the received reading must at all lisb 
be undertaken, notwithstanding the passage is found in so 
Greek Codex except the Otxiex Britctnnicut* of the ^- 
teenth century ; in tlie Codex Rcunanus, which is a coff 
partly from the Complutensian Polyglot and partly from tli0 
third edition of Stephens; and in the Vulgate only aoee 
the tenth century. If one credible testimony in referenes 
to this subject were not of equal weight with many, a hoit 
of others might easily be added ; but this instance must nov 
suffice. 

The Qiristian who can feel his faith certain and out (t 
danger only in a diplomatic attestation derived yrom witJMi 
can find peace only by repairing to the (so-called) infallible 

* Codex Brit. — Otherwise called Codex Montfbrtianm or Ddlmeuk. 
This is one of the cursive nuuioscripts, and belongs to the library of Tris* 
itj College, Dablin. It closely resembles the Vulgate in the moch dii- 
putcd passage referred to in the text, and in many others. Dr. Tholnck 
uses tlie title given it by Erasmus. Dr. Davidson is of opinion that H 
could not have originated earlier than the fifteenth century. (KittO*! 
Cyclop., Art. Manuscript Bibl.) — Tr. 

t An external written authority. — Tr. 
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BSD pontiff* But it it not wen ifar 118 to prescribe to 
ine wisdom the mode in which it maj best and most safelj 
duct men to their olgect of poraoit (L e. certain^ of fidth), 
how fofmer apologists fer this strict theory <^ in* 
acted ; and, indeed, how its most reomt apologist, 
mij mentioned, acta. Their manner throogfaoat, for ex- 
ile, of giving prominenee to the passage, ^ All Scriptare 
^wm hj inqpiradon of God," 2 Tim. iiL 16, is as if their 
Kj dqwnded entirelj npcn the testimonj of the Bible 
eeming itsel£ Bat, in tmth, their argument all throof^ 
coda aimplj apon what, in thdbr estjmatkm, is the de- 
id of the reHgioui neceidtg in man. Are we so much 
I whether it is not firam this religioas exigency that 
\ even wish that the Scripture itself were quite 
hnndyamnged? Who does not feel the need of possess- 
an indnbitable record from C$ir%tft own handf Who 
IS not wish that the New Testament were equal in extent 
Ae Old? Who, moreover, would not deem it a wiser 
BDgement, if, instead of giving us the first three Evange- 
s with similar omtents, one of them had been directed 
MOj to record those passages in the life of Christ which 
J have now, all of them, entirely omitted ? Rightly has it 
m olljected by Thiersch to Mohler^s f construction of the 

* Oomp. TholndL's " Gespiftche Sber die Tomehmsten Glaabensfra- 

^-^17S. 

> IliaiW (died 183S) is one of the ablest writers of tbe Roman Cath- 



eChotlL Eb was once an adherent of Schleiermacher's views, but 
I opposed them, and took a prominent part in the controversy 
; IV ote sta otism. He, in companj with Hermes, sought to base 
■iib dogmas upon a more profound and philosophical basis, not 
) to Scriptare and the practice of the early Church, but to the 
fensf maa, and die exigencies of his position, considered d priori. 
Am^ Is iCBMnred die data of the controrersy entirely from the exter- 
III i» iaiBnial or snbjectiTe. In this manner, much against their in- 
iH^ lbs writings of Hermes and Mohler, by promoting a yirtnally 
NMMS spirit^ munely, that of prirate judgment, did much towards 
■■■iiii^ die sntliority and infidlibility of the Pontiff and the Chnrch. 
blfiUsr's Poinkgk: also his /^mboiik, Mainx, 1832. — Ta. 
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Church, that the whole argument rests upon an d priori acoom- 
modation of historical facts, upon a presumed divine necessitj; 
but that history, and even the history of the Church and of 
its corruption, takes shape, not according to opinions anted' 
dently estahli$hed in the mind of the student, but must he re- 
ceived in the fashion in which it unfolds itseif What can 
we say when we hear Bellarmine representing a divine in- 
fallible translation of the Bible as a necessity on the ground 
of this fact, namely, that the great majority of those prelates 
who form the decrees of Councils are ignorant of Hebrew!* 
Wliich were the more Christian wish, that the prelates, since 
the Old Testament has been written in Hebrew, should lean 
that language, or that, since the prelates have no indinatioo 
to do this, the sun should regulate itself according to the 
clock, and an infallible Latin Bible be added to the Hebrew? 
It were wise for men not to prescribe the way for satisfying 
their religious wants, but rather submissively to seek to ap- 
prehend the wisdom of God in that which has been given n 
by it 

Granted that a theory of inspiration of a less rigid kind 
would abate in some measure the stringent proofs of our &ith: 
how, then, would Pascal be right when he perceives divine 
wisdom in the fact that faith is not established by external 
evidences ? And is it not true that modem conviction, arrived 
at through doubt and internal conflict, is the possession of the 
believer much more fully than would have been the case by 
any divine contrivance by virtue of which, whenever a ques- 
tion arose, an external oracle instantly supplied an answer? 

We may therefore readily lend an ear, when so great s 
number of witnesses for the faith, afler conscientious exanu- 
nation, assure us that that religious necessity to which men 
appeal in support of an absolute (schlechthinniges) inspii^ 
tion of the Scriptures cannot possibly be right, since in tkt 
very Scripture itself there are found decisive facts which 
stand opposed to it We shall pursue our inqoiiy in the 
following order : — 

• Opera, I. De Yerbo Deo, 2. 10. 
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Sect. 1. — Argaments against the absolute* inspinilioo 
' Scripture derived from the condition of the Biblical writ* 
)g9 themselves. 

Sect. 2. — Arguments to the same effect derived from the 
lektraiioni of the Biblical writen concerning themedvee. 

Sect. S. — Allied proofe from Scripture ittelf of- its 
Molate inspiration. 



BCT. 1. — Arguments against the Absolute LiepiraHon and 
As hifaJBibility of Scripture^ derived from the Nature of 
ike Document itself 

Were the Biblical writer, in the strict sense of the word, 
sChing more than an instrument of utterance through which 
lod speaks to men, must we not also expect thaf no human 
aperfcction in anj respect should be contained in Scripture ? 
Tot only must eternal truths be free from all error, and from 
Q former imperfection ; but also the ordinary historical, geo- 
laphical, and other facts must be correctly reported through- 
qL Nay, we might even demand the absence of all lingual 
mperfections. We have seen that a belief in inspiration 
this very extent has been actually demanded by many. 
[)o the contrary, in relation to the language a Divine accom- 
modation has been conceded by others. Tliat the language 
cf the New Testament in no respect varies from the Helle- 
mstic Greek current at the time, is clear as daylight It is 
tnie that it might be reasonably maintained that the Deity, in 
order to become intelligible to that generation, must speak to 
titemnot in classic Greek, to which they were not accustomed, 
Ixit in the more corrupt dialect with which they were familiar. 



* Fhm the fjeneral tenor of our author's lan^rnage, it would appear 
^ the original word, achUchihinnig, — a word not /ct in rcry common 
^miong Qerman writers, — may be fairly represented by the word 
"Mole." By this term Professor Tholuck designates a theory which 
^ bf excess of strictness and credulity, — such as that of ^nofcssor 
<kywL— Tm. 
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But then in the language of the New Testament books, not 
only dialectic, bat also individual* characteristics of langoage 
appear. The style of Paul, and that of John, corregpoad 
entirely with what we know from odier sources of the indi- 
vidual characters of these Apostles respectively. If herein 
also one should wish to find a Divine accommodation to the 
manner of speech peculiar to these Apostles, such an assump- 
tion would be the less satisfactory, since no adequate ground 
for any accommodation of the kind can be discovered. 

But in addition to this, especially in Paul, there are cer- 
tain imperfections of style, f imperfections, too, founded in his 
own peculiarities. For example, his vivacity very frequent- 
ly occasions him to leave a sentence unfinished, throu^ ibr- 
getting the conclusion. If the Divine accommodation is to 
be extended to these individual defects, then we must say tbst 
such a caricature of Divine accommodation is not only aim- 
less, but, in so far as such defects actually embarrass the on- 
derstanding, positively self-defeating. Assuredly, therefore, 
we have no clioice but to abandon this position, and to admit 
the influence of hunuin peculiarity upon the contents of Scrip- 
ture. But even this must be farther extended, namely, to tki 
form of the thougkU recorded. That is to say, the peculiarity 
of a Paul, of a John, or of a James, is to be understood as 
seen in the mode of putting forih Christian truth. The life 
of our Lord in the fourth Gospel, for example, is recorded in 
a manner different from that exhibited in any of the other 
three Gospels, — a manner, indeed, which, from the person- 
ality of John, is quite conceivable. 

As unto persons who from different elevations view the 
general mass of a town, the houses group themselves in 
various forms, and present different centres ; so the aboTe- 

* That is, wherein the idlosTUcrasies of the indiyidnal writers are ap- 
parent. — Ta. 

t It is regrretted that a passage on the defects of the PaaUne style, to 
which Dr. Tholack in a prirate commanication refers as, cannot here be 
cited, -^ the work containing it, Bakpennig libtr Ongmet, not being with- 
in reach.— Ta. 
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entkmcd Apostles present Christian truth under diversified 
lints of view, according to their personal peculiarity, and 
seording to the progress of their inward development. To 
W1I9 the interposition of a righteousness bj faith, acquired 
noQgh Christ, — to John, the communication of a true eter- 
il life, — to James, the illustration of the law as a law of 
eedom, — are the ground ideas respectively. And must 
OS peculiarity, too, be nothing more than the product of a 
fivine imitation?* We cannot forbear inserting here the 
ords of a profound writer, who has become an intellectual 
liar star to many inquiring minds in England sbd America, 
-I mean Samuel Taylor Coleridge, f 

* Why should I not [believe the Scriptures throughout to 
i dictated, in word and thought, by an infallible intelligence] ? 
realise the doctrine in question petrifies at once the whole 
)dy of Holy Writ, with aU its harmonies and symmetrical 
radations, — the flexile and the rigid, the supporting hard 
3d the clothing soft, — the blood which is the life, the in- 
lligencing nerves, and the rudely woven, but soft and stringy, 
sUular substance, in which all are imbedded and lightly bound 
igether. This breathing organism, this glorious pan-harmon- 
OM, which I had seen stand on its feet as a man, and with a 
iaD*s voice given to it, the doctrine in question turns at once 
ito a colossal Memnon's head, a hollow passage for a voice ; 
v<Hce that mocks the voices of many men, and speaks in 
idr names, and yet is but one voice and the same ; and no 
lan uttered it^ and never in a human heart was it conceived. 
Fhff should I not ? Because the doctrine evacuates of all 
.'nse and efiioacy the sure and constant tradition, that all the 
rreral books bound up together in our precious family Bibles 
ere composed in different and widely distinct ages, under the 

• " Divine imitation/' — gOltlichen Mimik. By these terms onr author 
ciUM, God interposing to pro<lucc efTects similar to those which would 
itnrallj follow the idiosyncrasies of the writers : which, heing unneces- 
rj, and contrary to the analogy of the divine pit>ceeding8, is not to be 
jnitted. — Tb. 

t Oomjmwmg of an hquiring Spirit, pp. 31 - 36. Lond. 1840. 
9 
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greatest diversity of circuiiistaoces and degrees of light and 
information, and yet that the composers, whether as uttering 
or OS recording what was uttered and what was done, were all 
actuated hj a pure and holj spirit, one and the same, — (for 
is there any Spirit pure and holy, and yet not proceeding 
from God, — and jet not proceeding in and with the Ildj 
Spirit ?) — one Spirit, working diversely, now awakening 
strength, and now glorifying itself in weakness ; now giving 
power and direction to knowledge, and now taking away the 
sting from error ! £re the summer and the months of ripen- 
ing had arrived for the heart of the race, — while the whole 
sap of the tree was crude, and each and every fruit lived 
in the harsh and bitter principle, — even then this Spirit with- 
drew its chosen ministers from the fabe and guilt-making 
centre of self. It converted the wrath into the form and 
organ of love, and on the passing storm-cloud impressed the 
fair rainbow of promise to all generations. Put the lust oi 
self in the forked lightning, and would it not be a spirit of 
Moloch? But God maketh the lightning his ministers; fire 
and hnil, vapors and stormy winds, fulfilling his words. 

" ' Curse ye Meroz,' said the angel of the Lord ; * Curse jo 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof,' sang Deborah. Was it thai 
she called to mind any personal wrongs, rapine or insult, that 
she or the house of Lapidoth had received from Jabin or 
Sisera? No: she had dwelt under the palm-tree in the 
depth of the mountain. But she was a mother in Israel; 
and with a mother's heart, and with the vehemency of a 
mother's and a patriot's love, she had shot the light of love 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her lips, 
on the people that had jeoparded their lives to the death 
against the oppressors; and the bitterness awakened and 
borne aloft by the same love she precipitated in curses on 
the selfish and coward recreants who came not to the h^ of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. As kmg 
as I have the image of Deborah before my eyes, and while 
I throw myself back into the age, country, circumstances, ol 
this Hebrew Boadicea, in the not yet tamed chaos of the 
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gpiritual creation, — as long as I contemplate the impassioned, 
lii^i-eouled, heroic woman, in all the praminenoe and individ- 
aali^ of will and chaiuctcr, — I feel as if I were among the 
flnt ferments of the great affectionBy — the proplastic waves 
nf the microcosmic chaos swelling np against, and jet towards, 
the ootspread wings of the Dove that lies brooding on the 
troabled waters. So long all is well, all replete with instruc- 
tion and example. In the. fierce and inordinate I am made 
to know, and be grateiiil for, the clearer and purer radiance 
which shines on a Christian's paths, neither blunted bj the 
preparatcny veil, nor crimsoned in its struggle through the 
all-enwrapping mist of the world's ignorance ; whilst in the 
•etf-obliTion of these heroes of the Old Testament, their ele« 
Tadoo above all low and individual interests, above all, in the 
entire and vehement devotion of their total being to the 
ienrioe of their Master, I &ad a lesson of humility, a ground 
of hmniHatioD, and a shaming, yet rousing, example of faith 
and fealty. But let me once be persuaded that all these 
heart-awakening utterances of human hearts, — of men of 
like ftculties and passions with myself, mourning, rejoicings 
toffering, triumphing. — are but as a Divina Commedia of a 
superhuman — O, bear with me, if I say — Ventriloquist ; 
that the royal Harper to whom I have so oflen submitted 
myself as a many-strtnged instrument for his fire-tipped fingers 
to traverse, while every several nerve of emotion, passion, 
thought, that thinks the flesh and blood of our common hu- 
oumity, responded to the touch, — that the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel was himself as mere an instrument as his harp an 
aaUmuOan ; — poet, mourner, and suppliant, all is gone ; all 
sympathy at least, and all example. I listen in awe and fear, 
but likewise in perplexity and confusion of spirit" 

[Coleridge proceeds ^ follows : — 

** Yet one other instance, and let this be the crucial test of 
the doctrine. Say that the book of Job throughout was dic- 
tated by an infallible intelligence. Then reperuse the book, 
and still, as you proceed, try to apply the tenet ; try if you 
can even aUach any sense or semblance of meaning to the 
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Speeches which 70U are reading. What! were the hoQow 
truisms, the unsufficing half-truths, the false assumptioos and 
malignant insinuations of the supercilious bigots, who cor- 
ruptly defended the truth, — were the impressive facts, the 
piercing outcries, the pathetic appeals, and the close and 
powerful reasoning with which the poor sufferer, smarting at 
once froBi his wounds, and from the oil of Titriol which the 
orthodox liars for God were dropping into them, impatiendj 
but uprightly and holilj controverted this truth, while in will 
and in spirit he clung to it, — were botb dictated bj an inMibk 
intelligence ? Alas ! if I may judge from the manner in which 
both indiscriminately are recited, quoted, appealed to, preached 
upon, by the routinien of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that 
they think so, or rather, without thinking, take for granted 
that so they are to think ; the more readily, perhaps, because 
the so thinking supersedes the necessity of all afterthought*^ 
But, what is of still greater importance, we also find 
throughout the Old and New Testaments numerous proofe d 
inaccuracy in statements of fact. An anxious orthodoxy has 
of course endeavored to rebut these accusations, and every- 
where to maintain absolute accuracy. This has been accom- 
plished, however, only by so many artificial and forced sup- 
ports, that the Scripture set right afler this fashion wean 
more the appearance of an old garment with innumerable 
scams and patches, than of a new one made out of one entire 
piece. It is quite true that the adversaries of Christianitf 
have professedly fallen upon many discrepancies where none 
are really to be found ; but in many places, where we can 
compare Scripture with Scripture, we meet with difficolties 
where either the contradiction will not admit of removal it 
all, or but very imperfectly. In proportion as the reader ii 
destitute of the skill which learning gives, in that proportion 
will he be unconscious of these facts, and be prepared con- 
fidently to boast in his defence of a verbal inspiration, fof 
** What one does not know, gives him no annoyance." • Thia 

* " Was ich nicht weiss, macht mich nicht hoisa." — Proo, 
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muurlL is applicable, too, to oar excellent fiiend Professor 
raussen, who, in his book already quoted, has given such an 
toqnent vindication of plenary inspiration. 

Bj waj of proof, we must enter into some details. Out of 
omberless instances, however, we shall select only a few: 
vr if bj one or two proofs the matter appears beyond dis- 
nte, there is no need to multiply arguments. Entire accu- 
icy throughout can no longer be maintained. We make a 
istinction between errors tn transkttion and erron in factj 
hich occur in the Biblical writers. 

1. The New Testament authors have made abundant use 
r the Greek translation executed in Alexandria, called the 
eptoagint.* This was natural, since this translation was not 
ily generally known to the Jews who spoke the Greek lan- 
Bage, but, at the time of the rise of Christianity, was also in 
i^ repute in Palestine. Now there are found in several 
x>ks of that Greek translation, especially in the Book of 
'salms, not a few material misapprehensions of the proper 
mse ; or, at least, readings differing from our Hebrew text f 
fotwithstanding this, however, the writers of the New Testa- 
lent, here and there, even when the argument depends upon 
articular words, go not to the original Hebrew text, but 
illow the Greek translation. This Professor Gaussen admits 
I page 236 of his work. { He assumes, however, through 
le whole of his defence, that he has made good the position 
bat the Apostolical writers in all those places where stress is 
aid on the quotation, have actually made their quotations 
rom the original Hebrew. This judgment is in this general 
K&se incorrect. It is true in reference to Paul and Matthew ; 
bot oar author forgets the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which 
tlic original (Hebrew) text is never attended to, not even in 
^hoee places where the author argues from passages which, as 

* On this Tersion see Dr. Davidson's articlo in Kitto's Cjdop. of 
1^. liter., sub voce. 

t Comp. Davidson's Sacred Hermeneatics, pp. 834, 338, et seq. Also 
^' HeaderBon's Lect on Div. Insp., p. 375, 2d ed. 

t Engl Transl., p. 84. 
9* 
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thcj are translated, exhibit material errors. * We admit that 
many of the older orthodox interpreters attempted, at least 
with some of these passages, to explain the Old Testament 
text in the sense adopted bj the author of this Epistle, t But 
the passage (chap. ii. 13) quoted from Isa. ^-iii. 17, 18, Luther 
explains, and the rest Calvin explains, in the sense demanded 
by their Old Testament connection, without any r^ard to the 
manner in which they are quoted in our Epistle. From the 
author's way of arguing from Old Testament passages, it can 
scarcely be maintained that they were merely applied for 
hortatory purposes. This would not readily be conceded 
even by the advocates of strict orthodoxy. If this solatioo 
then is rejected, we are not aware that any others remain to 
help us to avoid the concession, that passages of Scripture 
quoted incorrectly, and in a way not altogether corresponding 
with their proper original meaning, have been used by way of 
argument. 

2. We leave this part of our subject, and pass on to tuoc- 
curacies in matters of fact. When such inaccuracies must be 
proved by instances of collision between the Biblical and 
extra-Biblical witnesses, the Christian, having faith in the 
Bible, will hesitate to admit their existence. But he can 
hardly persist in his hesitation, if cases are adduced where 
the writers report either the very words of our Lord, or 
matters of pure fact, with irreconcilable variations the one 
from the other. It is true that here also many charges of 
contradiction have been proved to be groundless. Some, 
however, remain, where the Christian critic cannot with 
the most candid mind disown discrepancies, — discrepancies 
in which one only of the reports given can be faithfiiL 
The Sermon on the Mount, according to Luke vi. and Matt 
V. -vii., presents, in this twofold narration, such manifold 
variations, that many of the older commentators assumed the 

* Comp. chap, ii 6, 12, 13 ; x. 5 ; xii. 26. 

t Dr. Tholuck controverts the Pauline authorship of the Epittle to 
the Hebrews, and deems the weight of evidence to be rather in &vor of 
Apollos. — Ta. 
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verj of two separate SermonB on the Mount, and to this 
ition of the difficulty Professor Gaussen still adheres. The 
loeite view, however, was adopted bj Chemnitz and Calo- 
s, and is also received by all the more recent writers of the 
sent century. If we grant this, then the confession ap- 
is unavoidable that the same ideas are reproduced by the 
> Evangelists in difierent forms. The ideas expressed by 
tL V. 40 and viL 16, are in those places given forth in 
lifiereot form from what they assume in Luke vL 29, 44. 
tU viL 12 differs from Luke vL 31. Now when Chem- 
^ in order to establish the thorough correctness of the 
TatioDS, assumes that the same thought in the same dis- 
m may have been twice expressed by our Lord in a 
eient fbnn and position, he only introduces a makeshift^ 
ich, while it removes from the reporters the charge of dis- 
pancy, reflects no little discredit upon the mctliod of dis- 
rsing adopted by Christ himself. With Luke vi. 29 and 
it. V. 40 he has not been bold enough to use this expedient, 
K>ugh he was compelled to admit that by the two Evan- 
ists the violence supposed to be committed is represented 
ier different forms.* 

Stier ali*o, who deems it altogether objectionable to admit 
1 in Matthew, who was an Apostle, there is found any 
larture whatever from historical accuracy, has been com- 
led to allow in Luke what in Matthew he has protested 
linst.f He has even given up generally the defence of 
^fol truth and correctness. " The Spirit of God," he says, 

' Lake vi. 29. " And him that takcth awaj thj cloak, forbid not to 

e thj coat also." 

iCatt. ▼. 40. " And if any man will pue thee at the law, an^take 

\y thy coat, let him have thy cloak also." 

Hieie and many other similar variations must be fatal to any theory 

leiixd inspiration ; but since on either side the rthicnl princiftle enforced 

he same, the value of tlie Bible as the depository Df moral and re- 

ous tmlh is not necessarily affected. Comp also Luke vi. 20 - 23, 

I Matt V. 3 - 12 ; Luke vi. 30, and Matt. v. 42 ; Luke vi. 27, 28, 35, 

IMatt. V. 44, 45. — Tr. 

r Sticr's Redcn des Hcrm nach Matt, pp. 170, 308. 
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^ SO put the Evangelists in mind of the discourses of our 
Lord, that they might write them, not word for word, or wilh 
entire fulness according to the letter ; but the Spirit of Truth 
has withal permitted no essential untruth whatsoever to oc- 
cur." * Professor Gaussen alone persists in miuntaining that 
such formal diversities, where found, must have as their origi- 
nator the H0I7 Spirit himself, to whom (he says) it is per- 
mitted to express the same thought in various forms of lan- 
guage. Certainly. Only it must be remembered that along 
with this is also given up the strictly faithful recording of the 
discourses of our Lordy who actually delivered them only in 
one of two ways. 

If, now, by an examination of the Scripture in detail, we 
discover a human side, on account of which the Bible is not 
to be declared free from defects and errors, then the questioa 
is, How can a theory of inspiration, which shall be consistent 
with these phenomena, be established? The historical part 
of this treatise has proved how by a great number of theo- 
logians, both Protestant and Catholic, a positive Divine co- 
operation was asserted only in relation to that portion of the 
contents of Holy Writ which was revealed, or the truths 
which were the proper objects of faith ; t from which position 
it follows that revelation and inspiration are identicaL As it 
regards the remaining contents, it was held that a negati?e 
Divine efficacy was present, serving as a defence against rital 
error, i. e. error damaging to the doctrine of faith. To this, 
as we have seen above, amounts the language of Stier even, 
if we take into account certain portions of his writings ; al- 
though, judging from others, he approximates more nearly 
than^any other German theologian to the older idea of in- 
spiration ; so also the views of the more recent £nglish theo- 
logians, among the Dissenters as well as among the clergy of 
the Episcopal Church. Dr. Henderson designates it as the 
fruit of prejudice to say that the Holy Scripture in all its 

♦ Stier's Rcdcn des Hcrrn nach Matt., p. 74. 
t " Don eigentllchen Glaubenswahrheiten." 
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parts alike lias been inspired bj the Spirit of God m sach a 
manner as that therebj human eo-operation was superseded.* 
The prevailing doctrine, even in the strictest form of it, 
both in the Catholic and in the Protestant Church, makes 
each a distinction between the separate contents of Scripture, 
as most necessarilj lead, at least, to a charitable judgment of 
the difierence fiX opinion which has obtained upon the subject 
We have already seen how Thomas Aqumas made a distmc- 
tioii between that truth which is given bj God princtpaliterj 
as the proper object of faith, and those other portions of Scrip- 
ture which belong to faith only indirecUy.^ The most rigid 
writers upon dogmatic theology amongst the Lutherans, t 
make a amilar distinction between that which belongs Xofaidi 
^mera^y and that which belongs tofaUh tpeeiaUy considered : 
to the latter belong only the dogmas of fkith ; to the former, 
aQ the remaining contents of Scripture. The opinion of the 
Jesuit Tanner, that all things whatsoever which the Bible 
contains, ** even the account of the fox-tails of Samson, and 
the bonding of the tower of Babel," &&, belong to the articles 
of religious faith, is nothing less than ridiculous. 

It is therefore clear, that when these theologians feel con- 
fitiamed to draw the fence of inspiration around the en/tre 
written word, it is only from the apprehension that, if this 
were not done, the portion which properly belongs to faith 
Would thereby be made insecure. In one place this fence 
cannot be completed. Even by the most stringent defenders 
^ inspiration no means have been discovered whereby they 
coold evade the confession that it does not lie before us diplo- 
Biatically certain ; but that the decision concerning it must be 
left to the 9cienHfie investigations of the learned. The con- 
^nence which results from this is one of importance. The 
^ible, as it appears to us, can in no case pass as verbally 
")^red ; therefore also its contents cannot in all their details 

* Lect on Div. Insp., p 206 et acq., Sd ed. 
t Vide p. 76, ante. 

t Qoeiutedt, Theol. Didsct Polem., Tom. L 4, S, 5; snd Konig, 
"^W Tout, Ftolog., Sect 133. 
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ihroughoxU he considered as extemcJfy guaranteed. Professor 
Graussen himself is forced to allow this ; and he rests satisfied 
with admiring that Divine guidance wherebj things are so 
brought about, that, notwithstanding the great uncertaintj 
which surrounds individual ^readings," yet no Scripture 
truth which is an object of faith {Glaubenswakrheit) is mi- 
settled, since each rests npcm more than one passage, and even 
the various readings only give shades, and not real diversitj 
of meaning. Now if this ccmsideration suffices here to give 
comfort to the mind, why should it not avail also if failure of 
memory, and errors in certain historical, chronological, geo- 
graphical, and astronomical details must be admitted ? and if 
here and there a passi^ appears to be spurious? w i( 
amongst the canonical books, a few are found that are hd- 
canonical ? It is an undeniable fact, that hundreds of the 
most distinguished Christians, who have brought forth fruit in 
joyful faith, and have stood forth in that respect prominentlj 
as Christian exemplars, have thus judged concerning the 
Scriptures, and have nevertheless been ready to lay down 
their life for the GrospeL 

We proceed upon the same ground as that upcm wluch, 
with the Christian, the Divine evidence of an inspiratioo of 
the Scripture rests, and say: TTiis heHef entirely eaineidu 
with, and stands entirely in relation to^ belief in ike JXmm 
contents,^ Faith in a Divine inspiration of Scripture relates, 
first of all, to that truth witnessed by the *^ demonstitUion of 
the Spirit and of power," by which (according to 1 Cor. iL 4) 
the Apostle established belief in his preaching in the hetrts 
of the Corinthians ; that is, the CMstian. doctrine ofmhatitm. 
This doctrine approves itself to us as truth, when the man 
becomes conscious that his intercourse with Grod is re-estab- 

* That is, we hare Divine evidence of the inspiration of Scriptare 
only from those parts which have been derived from God. The fiutiier 
qaestion, vhcU parts have been thos derived, mnst be detennined by a 
variety of considerations, but principally by that which oar aathor pio- 
oeods to consider; L e. the fitness to prodnoe moral effects — towaidi 
making perfbct the man of God. — Tr. 
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lished ; that for tim€ and for eternity he enters into proper 
relaticHi to his Grod ; that thus, and thus alone, he can become 
m true man of God* « If the Spirit of God," he may ask, 
** had not exerted a ruling power over the recording of this 
MTing truth, and of the facts upon which the truth is founded, 
how could the recorded word have this effect upon me ? " If 
we Christians of the present day ascribe to the written word 
of the Lord what those servants of the High-Priest ascribed 
to the word then spoken to them, f must not the written be 
rabstantiaUy the same as the spoken word ? If we also ex- 
claim, after reading the Scripture about the holy sufferings 
and death of the Lord, as that centurion did after he had 
witnessed them, " Truly this man was the Son of God ! " J 
must not these sufferings and this death, in all their essential 
features, have been faithfully recorded to us ? We are speak 
ing of fidelity of record with respect to words and facts esseri' 
tiaUy. It may be a matter of dispute, a hundred times over, 
where the line of demarcation between the essential and non- 
essential is to be drawn ; but that such a distinction, although 
subject to uncertainty, does really exist, is witnessed by the 
speech and logic of every nation where the question has 
been entertained. There is much that is non-essential, wliich 
still in 9ome respects touches the essential ; but there is also 
that which does not touch it at all. The words, like the facts, 
of Scripture, have a kernel and a shell. To the former, the 
witness of the Holy Spirit is direct and absolute ; to the 
latter, only indirect and relative. The great idea that the 
disciple of the Lord, in so far as his own selfish interest alone 
is concerned, — suppressing the slightest tendency to vindic- 
tiveness, — should seek by kindness to subdue his enemy, 
remains entirely the same, whether Christ uses the example 
of him who, when sued at law, yields up his cloak in addition 
to his coat,, as Matthew puts it, § or that of him who on the 
highway is robbed of his cloak, and yields up his coat also, as 
Lake puts it | The fact of our Lord's resurrection remains 

• S Tim. ill. 17. t The allusion is probably to John vii. 46. — Tr. 
I llAik XT. 39. S Chap. v. 40. Q Chap. vL 29. 
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equally certain, whether he first appeared to these persons or 
to those. The Evangelists have even passed over m entire 
silence the important appearing to the five hundred, of whom 
Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

This belief in saving truth and fact leads us on still Luther. 
Tlie word of the Lord makes us certain that the Apostolical 
writers of New Testament books must have written by the 
Spirit of God, because as bearers of this his word, and as 
promoters of his work, they received from him the promise 
of the Holy Ghost* K this Spirit inspired f them during 
their oral report, how could he fail them in their written re- 
port ? Always, indeed, holding fast that distinction already 
mentioned of essential and nan-essentialy we shall sttU feel 
convinced of this, that neither upon the communication of 
historical knowledge, gained by their own experience, nor 
upon the revelation which they had received from (jrod, couM 
their natural subjectivity exercise any obscuring influence. 
And faith in Christian truth and fact, thus confirmed, like 
faith in their inspiration, will now also determine our convic- 
tions concerning the Old Testament religion. That the Mo- 
saic economy according to its ritual part was in a symbolico- 
dogmatical respect, according to its ethical part in an ethical 
respect, a preparative to the Christian economy, even the 
imperfectly enlightened but ingenuous inquirer cannot denj. 
But the luminous eye of that dispensation, through which pre- 
eminently the preparing Spirit, which diffuses itself through- 
out all, gleams upon us, is the prophetic part. The nMH« 
clearly we perceive this in the documents written a thousand 
years before, the more unquestionable does it appear that 
there is a Divine co-operation in the production of the recori 

If moral and religious perfection, if the kingdom of God in 
Christ upon earth be the highest aim of humanity, must not 
that document which is the most powerful agent in pn»noting 
this, and in which Christendom has had, and still has, the 
fertilizing spring and the guiding rule of faith, be an espedtl 

* Corap. John xiv. 26 ; xv. 26, 27 ; xvi. 12-14. 
t BeaeeUn, to animate, to quicken. 
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object of that Providence which controls the events of the 
world ? In other words, must not far other than ordinary 
means have been used for the purpose of its record and pres- 
ervation ? Suppose that of the written monuments of classical 
antiqoitj no authors had been preserved except those of the 
iron and brazen ages, or that the works of the silver and 
golden ages had come down to us onlj in copies which were 
thorougfalj corrupt and nnrestorable bj anj criticism, what 
then had become of our classic culture ? In like manner, 
what had become of our Christian culture if nothing had been 
handed down to us from Christian antiquity except perhaps 
the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, or the General 
Epistles of the New, or even the Gospels, in a state at once 
mutilated and no longer capable of being deciphered? It 
were presumption to declare upcm mere d priori grounds 
what Providence ought to have done, or ought to have pre- 
verUedj in order to have secured for us a record answering to 
all the conditions of a sufficing certainty. But that Provi- 
dence must be eminently active in this respect is ati unavoid- 
able supposition to every one to whom the religio-moral sig- 
nificancy of this record in history has become manifest And 
bave we not in this collection of books, embracing a period of 
more than three thousand years, the clearest proofs of a con- 
trolling Providence? We have already mentioned that, in 
spite of the fifly thousand various readings found in the New 
Testament, the sense of it in the main remains steadfast* 
Further, a criticism, which in part has been led on by a 
^^edly negative interest, has for a hundred and fifly years 
^bmitted the books of both Old and New Testaments, in a 
^y, to the most fiery ordeal And with what result ? In 
^ fiu- as it pertains to the principal books of the New Testa- 
ment at least, — if we omit a very small minority of German 

• " It has been truly said, that such is the character of the New Tes- 
t^'^cnt Scriptures, that the worst copy of the Greek text, and the worst 
^'^Ittion, represent the original with sufficient accuracy to secure all 
*« %hcst ends of Christian instruction." Rev. S. H. Godwin, Introd. 
^ It opening of New Coll. — Tb. 
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theologians who are of a contrary opinicm, — a growinglj 
strong conviction among learned men of their authentidtj. 
This Bible, written bj kings, herdsmen, priests, fishermen, 
and tent-makers, and entirely as if bj accident bound to- 
gether into a whole, does it not nevertheless produce the 
impression of a collection of documents put together with the 
most careful deliberation ? From the creation of man and 
his fall, to the apocalyptic proclamation, ** Behead, I make all 
things new," one book, stretching thus over the entire field of 
the history of mankind, leads them on in their journey from 
its very beginning to its dose. In the Old Testament, as in 
the New, we have first of all the divine facts presented, then 
such books as exhibit the faith and spirit oi the oommnnitj 
which by those facts have been confirmed, and lastly, the pro- 
phetical writings which conduct from the Old Testament to the 
New, and from this again to the " new heaven and new earth * 
where the consummation of redemption shall be realised ! 

We have now come toHhe close. We have declared what, 
with respect to inspiration, is certain to faith, — what, even 
to every common Christian reader, admits of certainty,— 
upon the ground of the testimony of the Spirit and of power. 
What is not here embraced belongs more properly to mentife 
research. The faith which has become conscious of iu own 
nature will readily yield to science its due province in this re- 
spect. A sound condition of the Church cannot be thought d 
without science ; for though it be granted that science has, io 
the service of human over-curiousness and unbelief, a hundred 
times brought injury to the Church, still we are bold to stct 
that in the service of truth, morality, and faith it has qoite 
as frequently brought life and blessing to the Church. We 
know well that timid minds will be frightened to find that 
upon so many points they are dependent on the investigatkos 
of learned men. If this does not satisfy that these points arc 
by no means essential, there is no help for them. There are 
suspicious souls who, if celestial spirits made their appearance 
to them, would not believe unless they brought authoriae^ 
written certificates fixMn anothar world. We Christianiy bo^^ 
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Sfver, wbo oocapj a hi^ier platfomi than that 6£ written cer- 
iilcales as TOOcherBy most leam to believe in the witnefls of 
Jie SfHrit What would a Paul saj to him whose faith in 
lie Son of God woold be doabtftJ, becaose he did not know 
irhether, in Acts xx. 28, the correct reading was ''the Church 
)f God* or '^ the Church of the Lord " ; or because he could 
lot feel certain whether ''vin^^ary* as Matthew says,* or 
* wine minted with myrrh,'' as Mark says, t was offered to 
the Saviour on the cross ; or whether Christ healed the blind 
nan on his etUranee intOj or on his departure from Jericho ; { 
DT whether the passage, John xxL 24^ 25, was subjoined by 
Mm himself, or by a friend of his? To such a doubter, I 
lay, what would a Paul answer? He would tell him, '^Mau^ 
ti^kaurisnoi yHcome!^ 

• Mfttt. xxTii. 34. t Maik xr. S8. 

I Comp. Matt xx 29 ; Hark x. 46 ; Luke XYiiL 85. 
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"^fhttiocTer tilings were written aforetime, were written for onr leiini* 
ing, that we, tiiroogfa patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
hire hope." — Romans xt. 4. 

The study of historj has always been allowed to be one 
^ the happiest means of awakening and improving the mind« 
t has even been called wisdom, teaching by instances. For, 

it rise in any degree to its high vocation, it summons the 
^€n of past times to move before us as they lived ; it enables 
8 to hear them, though dead, yet speak ; to appreciate, per- 
^p8, the difficulties which surrounded them ; and, by the un- 
Qittcioos effect of sympathy, to ingrail on our own minds the 
ower of confronting with no less manliness any similar trials 
'bich may possibly beset our path. So eminently is this 
>K, that the man who has traced with throbbing heart the 
^reer of great patriots, stricken down perhaps by overwhelm- 
^g odds, or of great thinkers, who have either embodied their 
'Wdom in legislation, or bid the eloquent page glow with its 
^Qord for ever, has in all probability aMsimikUed himself in 
^>&e measure to the mighty of whom he has read : for he 
^ fired over in thought what was their life in act : he has 
^ dnmk into their spurit, and by breathing a kindred 
'i&osphere has become partaker of their very nature. 
10 • 
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But if such assertions may be ventured of great men a 
deeds in general, they more emphadcallj apply to su 
records as we have inherited of the earnest aspiration, 
good men, in any time or country, to the eternal Sourc. 
their being, and the mysterious Controller of their de^^t 
That solemn ritual of Greek tragedy, which our own Mi 
did not disdain to recommend as a repository of ^ grave, 
tentious wisdom " ; those orators who could tell an incens 
multitude, that they rejoiced in having brought down on thi 
country a disastrous defeat (if Heaven so ordered it), ratb 
than see her forfeit her old character for honor, and her cc 
sciousness of self-respect ; those still loftier teachers, to whc 
their country's mythology was only the fanciful expression 
a far higher and more remote, yet ever-present principle ; ai 
he, who declared the world to bear as clear a testimony to i 
Author, as a finished poem does to the existence of a poc 
while no really great man, he thought, could be without 
certain divine inspiration, — all these, I say, and other recon 
of kindred meaning, stir us with an emotion of sympathy fi 
deeper than is inspired by the ordinary subjects of the hii 
torian. We watch with intense interest such men gropiDj 
their way towards an eminence of light, on which not ou 
own arm has placed us ; we sigh at the weakness of our race 
as we occasionally see them wander in some hopeless maze o 
speculation; and we can scarcely refrain from an exultinj 
cry, when some pure conscience and reaching intellect seemi 
almost to lay hands " unknowingly " upon the very mercy-t>ei 
of the unsearchable I am that I am. 

Yet after all, the result accruing from such teachers amooi 
the Gentiles is rather touching our hearts with wholesooM 
emotion, than furnishing our minds with any groundwork oi 
which doctrine may be reared. We read them as sympathis 
ing critics, but cannot sit at their feet as pupils. We hav* 
nf^ed therefore to look elsewhere for more definite teaduof 
And if we seek such aid in the Hebrew Scriptures, we MM 
find reason to believe, that He who nowhere kept himee 
without witness yet gave the Spirit in larger measure to thoi 
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irliokiiew hfan bj his name Jehorah, and wonliipped him on 
Bioo, the Bountain of hit holj place. Nor is it neeessaij 
bere to dwdl on that mere external evidenoei which in itself 
b not onimportant The spmoe whidi enstom allots me maj 
be mere pzofitablj 'employed in directing your thoughts to 
Kme of the diaracteriBtic features of the books themselves. 

Wearespeakingnowof the Hebrew Scriptnres. Perhaps 
the first thing to notice is the manifest fide% of the writers, 
bodi as respects die manners of their coontrj, the character 
gf the people described, and the infirmities, naj, the yeiy 
crones even, of men whom they delig^ to honor. We read 
B their pages of life as it now exists in the East; and as it 
wmj be boUered with partial variation to have existed for 
■SBj ages. We find no attempt to represent king, or prophet, 
or priest, as perfect : the tyranny of one, the passion of an* 
other, the weak coDnivance of the third, are set forth in their 
saked simplidty. And this ingenuous character is the more 
itriking, because it is directly opposed to the usual genius of 
Oriental narrative, which delights rather in pompous and in« 
taed exaggeration. It is also opposed more especially to the 
vritmgB of the later Scribes and Rabbins, wbich abound in la- 
borious trifling and transparent fable. Nor can any reason be 
pvea fat this superiority of the older books more obviously 
tmtf than that the writers conceived themselves to be acting 
Mder a respcmsibili^ of a strictly religious kind. They took 
op the pen to celebrate events which were not merely the 
triomphs of tlieir race, but the manifestations of the power 
ood the truth of the Lord God of Israel They had heard 
Aot he abhorreth the sacrifice of lying lips, and they would 
oot Mot the Scriptures animated by his Spirit with any lying 
h||end, or cunnin^y devised fable. Hence arises (what, as 
ftr ss the East is concerned, seems to liave been then un- 
fRcedented) the strictly historical and trustworthy character 
tf Hebrew literature. Growing up under the shadow c^ the 
taple, superintended by those who worshipped a God of 
iMh in the beauty of holiness, yet read every seventh year 
JB the ears of all the people, it has that double guaranty 
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which is derived from intelligent and sacerdotal authorhj 
and from exposure to the contemporaneous criticism of madsei 
of mankind. Even those books, such as Eangs and ChroDt 
desy which dwell chiefly on the outward history of the natioa 
have hence no common interest Thej cany us as it were 
behind the scenes of an important part in the great drama oi 
the history of the world. They show us events happening 
and the subtle causes which produced them ; man proposing 
but Grod disposing; Israel rebelling, and Jehovah smiting; 
Cyrus rearranging his conquests, and Jehovah (whom the 
conqueror knew not) wielding him as an instrument to restoR 
his people IsraeL 

Yet a still higher interest attaches itself to this collection 
of records, when we consider them as a history emphatically 
of religion : that is, in the first place, of the aspiration of the 
human heart to its Creator.* For we then read of men of 
like passions with ourselves, treading a course which resea- 
bles in its great analogies our own ; men now striving and 
now at peace ; now sinning, and (as a consequence) sufiering; 
now crying unto the Lord, and the Lord hearing them, and 
delivering them out of all their trouble. It is from this poio^ 
of view, that the Book of Psalms, in particular, may cone 
home to every one of our hearts. Who cannot trace, in tlM 
vivid delineation of the Psalmist's personal experience, m hii 
humiliation, his strong crying, and his tears, his trust in God, 
his firm assurance of the final triumph of the right, a type^ tf 
it were, and a portrait by forecast, alike of the struggles of 
whatever is noblest in the whole human race, and espedaDf 
of Him, its great Captain and its Head, who was to cheriik 
the almost expiring fiame, until he made the struggle end in 
victory ? Do we fret, as it were, in uneasy anxiety at onr 

* If anj one sapposes such a sentence as this either to ezdnds thi 
preparations of the heart by God's providence and grace, or to inp^ 
indifference or despair as to tmth (as if thoughts and inferences «<■• 
less trustworthy than sensations), I can only wonder at his ingemiitf li 
misunderstanding. What would such a person think of the Ihit tai 
second books of Hooker 1 
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short life, and its ever-threatening end, — the Psalmist te.'iches 

xa to make such fear an instrument of spiritual growth. 

* Lord, let me know mine end, and the number of my days, 

that I may be certified how long I have to live." " Teach me 

to number my days, that I may apply my heart unto wisdom." 

Yet, notwithstanding such appeal, do our spirits sink witliin 

xa, either for our own backsliding, or for the blasphemy of 

the multitude on every side ? How is such a feeling expressed 

better than in the words, ^ My heart panteth, my strength 

hath failed me : and the sight of mine eyes hath gone from 

me. My lovers and my neighbors did stand looking upon my 

trouble ; . . . . and they that went about to do me evil talked of 

wickedness, and imagined deceit all the day long " ? Would 

we have some one, alike righteous and friendly, to whom we 

may appeal with confidence ? '' Lord, thou knowest all my 

deare, and my groaning is not hid from thee. O Lord my 

God, be not thou far from me." Or does the consciousness of 

oar own un worthiness bow us down, so that almost we say 

with St Peter, " Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful 

man " ? Again, we may adopt the piteous cry, " Innumerable 

troubles are come about me ; my sins have taken such hold 

upon me, that I am not able to look up ; yea, they are more 

b number than the hairs of my head, and my heart hath 

fiuled me." ** O Lord, let it be thy pleasure — that is, let it 

be the will of thy free grace — to deliver me ; miike haste, 

Lord, to help me." 

But, again, are such hopes and aspirations the jest of the 
vnsodly, and do the drunkards make songs upon us, because 
We nxram in our prayer, and are vexed ? " Fret not thyself," 
iiys the same faithful monitor, " because of the ungodly ; 
oeitber be dismayed at the proud doer : yet a little while, and 
the ungodly shall be clean gone : hope thou in the Lord, and 
ieep his way : when the ungoilly shall perish, thou slialt see 
it" let does the kingdom of Heaven tarry, and the founda- 
tnos of the earth seem out of course ? " Tarry thou the 
Lorf • leisure," is still the precept ; " be strong, and he shall 
anfiMrt thine heart " : let the man of the earth leave much 
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substance for his babes ; but as for us, we will behold tlie 
presence of God in righteousne<« : the day cometb for us to 
be satisfied with his presence, when we wake up transformed 
according to his likeness. 

What is it, then, brethren, which afflicts us ? Sickness, and 
pining, of the bodj or of the heart, shrinking from the sneer 
of the wicked, remorse for our own sin, fear of again offeml- 
inpr, fear of death, and of the dim unseen which is behind 
death ? In all these things the Psalmist persuades us we are 
more than conquerors ; for in the light which God shed upon 
him in the valley of shadows we too see light : we too have a 
share in the songs of faith, which Gk>d his maker gave him id 
the night of his affliction. Said not the Apostle well, there- 
fore, ** Wliataoever things were written aforetime, were written 
for our learning ; that we, through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope " ? 

It may be interesting to remark here, that, although a veiy 
rigid criticism would find slender grounds for determining horn 
many of the Psalms were absolutely written by David the 
son of Jesse, there is a sufficient consonance between the 
events of his life and the sentiments of a large portion of the 
number, to countenance decidedly that belief, which was the 
tradition alike of tlie Jewish Church and of our own. Hiere 
i.s the same contrast in the life between David innocent and 
David guilty, as in the Psalms between his joyful exuberance 
of trust and his deep cry of remorse. Contrast in your 
memories the shepherd stripling, with his heart yet unstained, 
going forth to do battle with the giant warrior, and the goiltj 
king ascending the hill with downcast brow, not daring to let 
his mighty men scourge the Benjamite, who had cursed the 
Lord's anointed. "• Let him curse ; the Lord hath said unto 
him, Curse David." Now this is the difference between inno- 
cence and guilL Even so, how jubilant the cry of commun- 
ion with his God : " The Lord is my strength : whom then 
shall I fear ? " And how sad the agony of penitence : " Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts ; all thf 
waves have gone over me ; my soul is full of trouble, and UJ 
life draweth nigh unto helL" 
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May we not learn there, brethren, the eternal and inefface- 
able difference between doing the thing which is right, and 
forsaking the law of Him whose name is Holj ? And was 
not such a lesson one of the principal rea^^ons for whicii Scrip- 
ture was written? Yet even in such dark depths we find 
Scripture still written for our consolation: since a way of 
sighs and tears, but still a way of hope, is pointed to in the 
words : ^ Thou shalt make me hear of J07 and gladness, that 
the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice." 

On turning forward to the Prophets, we find their general 
diAracter is very much the same. One of their most striking 
features b their evidently intense perception of spiritual 
truths. This is the more remarkable, because mere religion 
(as taught by a priesthood) has been thought sometimes to 
blunt the moral sense, by making the Deity an arbitrary 
being, who acts apart from the eternal laws of right. Where- 
as it is apparent on the face, that neither the Psalmi.-^t nor the 
Prophets had any low or mean conception of the services 
of that sanctuary where the honor of Jehovah dwelt. The 
Psalms were in fact the main part of the Jewish liturgy ; for 
the strains which now sweep through Westminster Abbey are 
the same as were chanted of old in the temple of Sion ; and 
the Prophets never burst out into such indignant strains, as 
when their hearts bum within them at the sight of altars 
thrown down, the ark taken, or the temple defiled. Yet with 
all this, they ever lay most emphatic stress uj)on the weightier 
matters of the Law ; upon the moral dispositions, and mental 
being, which are both the graces of the Holy Spirit and the 
processes by which we grow up into the full stature of the 
children of God. 

If the hands are full of unjust gain, ** bring no more in- 
cense, it is an abomination." If the feet are swift to evil, 
•* who hath required it of you to tread my courts ? saith the 
Lord." Will your solemn assemblies at new moons, and your 
Sabbaths, atone for a double heart, and for adding sin to sin? 
Can you by passionate prayers and ceremonial observances 
make a covenant with death ? That is mdeed to make liei 
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crly used) to help forward the moral restoration of a fallen 
natare. Thus then we believe with the Apostle, that what- 
ever things were written aforetime, were written for our in- 
struction. 

There is, yet further, however, a distinct (but kindred) 
feature in the Hebrew prophets, which stamps their writings 
with peculiar value. It is that dim yet undoubting anticipa- 
tioo of a more perfect way than any commonly known in 
their age, which was to be revealed when the Hope of li^rael 
should come. In other words, it is that foreboding of One 
anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power, which may 
especially be termed the spirit of prophecy ; and in virtue of 
which we ascribe to its possessors a more than ordinarily 
large measure of (that sacred impulse, which may be de- 
scribed as) inspiration. We do not indeed assert, that the 
Hebrew prophets knew precisely what manner of salvation 
they foretold ; for they often sliadow it forth under such tem- 
poral deliverances, as to make the literal or Jewish interpre- 
tation of their predictions not altogether unreasonable. Nor, 
indeed, do they themselves make any claim to omniscience. 
The word of the Lord comes to their heart or conscience for 
a particular purpose, and they speak it ; but where their own 
fecuUies and usual means of information can come into play, 
they naturally exercise them. Thus their language is simple 
Hebrew, and only when they reach Babylon, Chaldaic ; the 
countries which they describe are those adjoining their own ; 
their general range of knowledge is that of their age ; in 
short, the circumscribed limits of their horizon stand out at 
^very turn. Still amidst this imperfect knowledge we find 
those accents which stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet, 
foretelling with the strongest confidence the ultimate triumph 
^^ pure religion, the springing of a righteous Branch out of 
•he stem of Jesse, and the reign of a King who should execute 
ju>tiee and mercy. New virtues, they say, shall flourish with 
this new dispensation ; the nations shall not learn war any 
'^ore; the sacrifice of the (human) heart shall be counted 
above that of bulls and oxen. 
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Although then some drcumstances in the description of 
God*3 First-born and Elect, hj whom this change is to be 
accomplished, may primarily apply to collective Israel, [numy 
others * will admit of no such application. Israel surely wts 
not the child whom a virgin was to bear ; Israel did not make 
his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death; 
Israel scarcely reconciled that strangely blended varietj of 
Fuffering and triumph which was predicted of the Messiah.] 

But however that may be, it is indisputable that a change 
has partly come about, and is still partly proceeding ; such as 
these ancient seers foretold. Tliere is a growing society in 
the world, which, though ever lashed by stormy waves, seems 
still founded on a rock. Its members own as their Head one 
whom they hail as Prince of peace ; an anointed one, a first- 
born, and an elect, — a Person, in whose mysterious umtj 
they are able to combine things which might have been 
deemed incompatible : majesty and weakness, grace and awe, 
suffering and conquering, death and immortality, frail man 
and perfect God. f In him the mystery is unveiled, the riddle 
is read aright. In his kingdom men are exalted by homiUtr, 
triumphant by patience, immortal by death : and to this hb 
city not built with hands we are now taught by the intei|»et- 
ing revolution of events to apply what Isaiah spake of his 
ideal Sion : " Arise, shine ; for thy hght is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the dark- 
ness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people: 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his ^ory shall be 
seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light) 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising." 

Thus, af^er the lapse of centuries, the world has seen ^ 
grand anticipations of those who worshipped Jehovah in a 
little comer of the world, fulfilled in a sense more magnificent 

"* I no longer feel eonfident of the assertion in brackets ; bat now hd- 
lieve that all the prophecies have primarily an application neariy coA' 
temporaneoos. — Febntarif 11,1 855. 

t This appears to mo to be tnie only in the sense that the moial cta^ 
actcr of the Deity is discerned in " the tsuoe of Jesns Christ" — Q. B. 9. 
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ifum they.lhempelvej expected. Perhaps ir^fleed this gift of 
foresight is not really more excellent or desirable than such a 
keen perception of the truth.* which concern our peace m we 
have already found in the Old Tej^tament* Nor dare T say 
tlmi the one has not been sometimes confounded with the 
ather* Yet this gift of prediction, as distinct from predica- 
tion, b BO remarkable a quality a^ to invest the prophetical 
writiDgs (according, at least, to the more received view of 
them) with a character ahnoitt unique, and to furnish a di:^- 
tinct ground for the Apostle's holding, that " whatever 
thing's were written aforetime were written for our insCmc- 
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But if for ki$ instrut^twn, brethren, w^ho had aeen the Lord 
Jesius much more for that of those who^e lot is cai^t in later 
days. We, too, like St* Paul, may have our hearts warmed 
by whatever is glowing and excellent in the older writers ; 
we, like him J may trace the great stream of Divine Provi- 
dence, and admire the unconscious pretigiirements of the great 
Teacher of the world ; we, moreover, unlike Mm, may gather 
corresponding instruetion from his own writing:^ also, and from 
lho:^e of his companions in the ministry of the word* For 
tliough these later writings are scarcely comprised in the 
Scriptural canon to which our Saviour appealed, yet they 
oome from men who had the best opportunities of informa- 
tion ; who had i^een the Son of God incarnate, and had been 
animated by the IFoly Spirit of God descending ; who also, 
in the power of what they believed j either from eyesight or 
^om credible testiroony* converted kingdoms*, and built up 
the Church of Christ on the ruins of the gigantic power which 
they overthrew* Either the Apostles therefore understood 
ChHi^tianity, or else no one did. And now, suppose St- John 
er St* Peter were at present to reappear on earth, with what 
eager send devout curiosity should not we appeal to either of 
tlieiB in our controversies, and entreat hira to clear up our 
itiffitrulties I Who would deny his narrative of some miracle 
0f our Lord's* or dispute his opinion as to what was pure and 
undeEl^d religion f But then may we not say, that such a 
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power of appeal is already- in oar bands? St. Jolui initio 
cannot be less trustwortby than St. John preachbg. I 
neither case could be be termed omniscient; in both caac 
men might cany away a wrong conception of hb meaning 
yet surely in both we ought (as Christians) to award him ao 
his fellows a respectful and candid hearing. On thia gnxn 
then, that the Apostles generaMy saw our Lord, and had th 
best means of infonnation as to his religion, their wriiiog 
seem to be pn^rly added to those of the Old Testapei 
which they explain. They were men, indeed, compasae 
with infirmities like ourselves, and they professed only t 
know in part, and to prophesy in part. Yet God has so 
given us any higher written authority, and the highest whid 
be has given must be sufficient for our salvation. But wh} 
reason from theory ? Search rather their writings in pni» 
tice, brethren, and you will find them sufficient for your pescs 
K indeed you disdain rational and proper helps, such as a con* 
petent knowledge of the original tongues, and of the custom^ 
manners, and modes of thought of the persons using theOi 
you may stumble grievously in this, as in. any other inquiiy* 
You may then, if both unlearned and also unstable, wrest the 
Scriptures to your own destruction. But if you are conteot 
U) start with such a key as the Church puts into your hand| 
in the form of the three primitive creeds, or of the English 
prayer-book generally, you cannot go greatly wron^ even 
in speculation. And if yon use the Scriptures, as they weis 
intended to be used, chiefiy for warning, for encouragement 
for consolation, you will find them the Book of books,— i 
shrine from whence light will stream on your path, and U 
Oracle whose words will be comfort to your souL 

For, after all difficulties which may be raised, and all dis- 
tinctions which must be made, these Hebrew and CfaristiflP 
Scriptures seem likely ever to constitute the book dearest to 
the downcast and the contrite, — to the bereaved, the outctf^ 
and the Magdalene, — to all them thai are stricken or afflif^ 
in mind, body, or estate. Sq Collins, a man of the ifixp^ 
gooius and largest «iidPwm«RtSi nIim^ th^ }mi ip^sr^i 
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II u f m n iuugh t and diatterad inteDeet with oim book, — ^it 
nu dk§ beti!' lie Mud,— and it wm the Bible. So manj a 
oml stridLeo with remone has been lured back to the' way 
f life; and so (what after all, belieye me, is &r better) 
mnj a pore q>irit has been strengthened to preserve its gar- 
lents of fine linen mwpoCted through life, and so entered 
PKllottf dtmk into an inheritanoe midefiled* 

Lastljy fiom the same sooroe, we erer maj derive strength 
» resign those whom we love best into the hands of a merci- 
iil Oeator and Redeemer ; not fSsaring also oorselves, when 
3od shall call ns, to answer, ^£ven bo. Lord: for so it 
eemed good in di j si^^ Now therefore into thj hands we 
xwmend our spirits; for thoo hast redeemed us, O thou 
Sod of Troth." 



na 
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RYANTS OF GOD SPEAEJNG AS MOVED 
BY THE HOLT GHOST.* 

Bt bowland wiluams, b. d., 



tAj men of God syakt as thoj wen mo\ed bj the Holy Ghost."— 
2 Peter i. 21. 

So long as the religion of Christ is recommended only by 
! inherent weight of its ideas, it stands on nearly the same 
mnd as the sentiments of justice or of right, if considered 
or to their being exemplified in history, or embodied in 
r. 

Pew minds, we may hope, are so brutishly depraved as 
t to acknowledge their neighbor's right to his own life, to 
' fruit of his labor, and to fair dealing in all social trans- 
^Hms, if only the conceptions of those tilings are brought 
liQly and deliberately within cognizance of their thought. 
It jet the naked idea of justice is not found powerful to 
(train men's actions with anything like the dominion which 
3 capable of acquiring when its principles have been em- 
^ in law, transgression of them forbidden by penalty, 
1 instances of their operation in all the transactions of life 

IVeached before the UniTersity of Cambridge [Eog.], on the Second 
Amj io Advent, December, 1854. 
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recorded and set forth in the history of a naUon. So far, 
indeed, as the subjects of a rcahn are concerned, the authority 
which practically binds them is not that of the abstract senti- 
ment of justice, but the positive law of the land. 

A man is not permitted to argue that his conception of 
justice gives him a social claim ; it is law which must ratifr 
that claim, define its measure, and lay down the method of 
enforcing it There is nothing in our own land so lofiy, and 
not many things so minute, as not to fall within the range of 
positive and written law. But yet this law, which gives 
majesty to the sceptre, and edge to the sword, extending its 
ample shield over the lives of subject millions, and enforcing 
even for its own errors a sacredness which the wisest are the 
slowest to dispute, has beliind it and underneath it a power 
greater than its own. For it is itself the creature of human 
thought; the ever-growing and often-varying embodiment of 
tlie conceptions of mankind ; and although le^slators, ju^es, 
and reformers, or even martyrs in the cause of freedom, ma/ 
have spoken it of old, as they were moved by the providence 
and the Spirit of God, teaching them either through experi- 
ence or through impulse, yet it is often nmrked by the imper- 
fections of its time. Tlie vessels in w^hich tlie great treasure 
of the desire of justice was embodied, may have been vesseb 
of earth ; and if it is to retain its hold upon advancing gen- 
erations, it must purify itself ever by contact with the living 
fountains of justice ; must adapt its interpretaUon to new 
exigencies of social life ; and must beware lest, by supersti- 
tious tenacity of the letter, any violence be done to the spirit, 
— even to that sense of righteousness in man, which is ever 
being trained upward, to realize the unwritten word of God. 

Now we may very reasonably say, that to ourselves, as 
meml)er3 of the Church of England, the great standard of 
theological doctrine must be that volume of Holy Scriptures 
which embodies the experience of the Church of old; the 
record of her revelations, and the tradition of her spiritual 
life ; the transfusion, as it were, of her spirit into writiDg; 
which also the Church of our own land has stamped with 
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mxitlioritj^ by adopting it aa her written law. There are mai^f 
obT^ious advantages in having so ejisj a court of appeal : an 
authority which leaches by example as well as by precept ; a 

judge not biassed by our controversies of the day ; and a 
fccord extending over a sufRciently ample range of time for 
questions of all ktnd^ to have found in it a practical eolation, 
— for the blessings of innocence, and for the judgments which 
wait on crime, to have been each very signally exemplified ; 
and for the oft en -con tending (though they ought to be har* 
monioufi) claims of king and priest and peoplef of power i^id 
wettknes^, of wealth and iM>verty, to have each had a limit 
Atiigned to them ; — a sentence, as it were, having been 
pa&bed upon them by that experience of generations which 
expresses the verdict of the great Ruler of the world. More- 
over, li must be noticed, that Scripture will have a greater 
lacredne^*! than law, because it deals w^th a e object-matter 
still more sacred ; and although the relations which the two 
hear to the thing written about may be the same, yet sine© 
Ihe 6uhject5 are different, the writingi? will also differ. 

Tet it ought ever to be acknowledged, that tlii^ Holy Scrip* 
tiire, which all members of our Church so justly regard with 
veneration, has al^o something behind it deeper* and far 
holier still ; and if that spirit by which holy men spake of 
old is for ever a Jiving and a present powder, its later lessons 
may well transcend its earlier ; and there may reside in the 
Church a power of bringing out of her treasury things new 
as well as things old. 

U it had been the will of Almighty God, we cannot doubt 

power to have instructed mankind by pouring before their 

^6^e from the be^nning all the treasures of his providence^ 

ajid all tlie wonders of his grace. But it has pleased iHm^ 

who do«th ail thmgs well, to train up his Israel as a child, and < 

to make the experience of bygone generations a kndmark for 1 

• To deny this, ii to dpnv Chnst far mott? utterly thun tlie Gafnttftni i 
M ; and for any one to call such suvingi! an imfepsion of llic y:rounitwork ' 
of Chriatmnity, ool j sbowi the orgeat ne©d there in for ser^'fcuts of Uod | 
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those who were to oome. There was a time when as jet die 
Bible was not, and we must not think that it was neoessaiy 
to salvation. For the Spirit of God may have then striven 
with men ; possibly even his Etenoal Ofispring^ the not yet 
Incarnate Word, may have preached throa^ the moTemeots 
of conscience, and through words of warning, in the dajs of 
Noah. Certainly Enoch may have walked with God ; Md- 
chisedec may, in the sanctity of a Gentile priesthood, hiTe 
blessed Abraham ; the fiuth of the patriardi in One who 
was his shield and his exceeding great reward, may hsTe 
been counted to him as righteousness ; and all these, and 
others whom no man can number, may have been gathered to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, if not before any records 
existed, at least centuries before the eariiest of our sacred 
books took their present form. 

But when the patriarchs have grown into twelve tribei^ 
they are become a nation, and a nation must have a histofj; 
when they come out from the house of bondage, and oouqner 
a new land, the Author of their deliveranoe, and the Girer 
of their conquest, must have his wondrous woiiu reoofded; 
when they have law, which is to be enforced by human rvUmi 
though with reference to the Divine Ruler, it must be written 
in some express form ; or, just as man, because he has the 
gid of reason, will utter speech with meaning, so the nation, 
because thoughts are stirring in its breast, must have a rtk^ 
to speak forth the national mind ; and if the life whidi vor 
mates its thoughts be truly religious, the words whidi are 
their utterance must be sacred words. Thus, where there is a 
church, there must be a Bible or a liturgy ; where there m a 
true temple, there will be solemn psalms ; where deeaj or 
formalism creeps over the servants of the sanctuary, if the 
spirit of God has compassion on his pec^le to awaken dien, 
there will arise prophets, whose protest will be coudied in 
accents pregnant with eternal truth ; who will say to the dry 
bones, ^ Live," and to the prostrate Church, " Stand apoo 
thy feet" 

Thus, although man is gathered to his fiohen^ je^ « 
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nations and churches represent, throughout fleeting genem- 
tionsy the everlasting providence and spirit of Grod, so it is 
{Mobable thej will strive to prevent their best thoughts from 
being swept into forgetfulness ; and they will, bj writing, give 
a permanent shape to their record of things temporal, and 
to their perception of things divine. 

Then, again, if the destined course of the world be really 
one of providential progress, if there has been such a thing 
aa a childhood of humanity, and if Grod has been educating 
either a nation or a church to understand their duty to him- 
self and to mankind ; it must follow, that, when the fulness of 
light is come, there will be childish things to put away. Not 
(indeed) that any part will have been useless in its day ; 
periiaps a certain unaUerahleness of spirit may run through 
eveiy link of the chain. Yet, if the chain is one of Uving 
men, each link must have a freedom of expansion, and there 
will be a power of modifying mere circumstance very differ- 
ent fix)m the bare continuity of inanimate things. Hence, if 
the religious records represent faitlifully the inner life of each 
generation, whether a people or a priesthood, they will all be, 
in St. Paul's phrase, divinely animated^ or with a divine life 
nmning tlut>ugh them ; and every writing divinely animated 
will be useful ; yet they may, or rather they must, be cast in 
the mould of the- generation in which they were written ; 
their words, if they are true words, will express the customs 
of their country, the conceptions of their times, the feelings 
or aspirations of their writers ; and the measure of knowledge 
or of faith to which every one, in his degree, had attained. 
And the limitation, thus asserted, of their range of knowl- 
edge, will be equally true, whether we suppose the short-com- 
ing to be, on an idea of special Providence, from a particular 
dictaticm of sentiment in each case ; or whether, on the more 
reasonable view of a general Providence, we consider such 
things permitted rather than directed ; the natural result of a 
grand scheme, rather than a minute arrangement of thoughts 
and words for each individual man. It may be that the 
Lord writes the Bible, on the same principle as the Lord 
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builds the city ; or that he teaches the Psahnist to sing, in 
the same sense as he teaches his fingers to fight ; thus tliat 
the composition of Scripture is attributed to the Ahnigbty, 
just as sowing and threshing are tsaid to be taught by him;* 
for every part played by man comes from the Divine Dis- 
poser of the scene. 

By some such process, however, as has above been sketched, 
it has pleai^ed the Giver of all wisdom to bring about for U3 
through his providence the writing of these sacred boots 
which comprehend (1.) the literature of the Hebrew people, 
(2.) the oracles of Jehovah's priesthood, and (3.) the expe- 
rience of the apostles of Christ. 

For such seems to be a division under which we maj 
naturally class those many voices of the Church of God, or 
those records of the spiritual convictions of the great sodcty 
in which the fear of the Lord has been inherited from gen- 
eration to generation, the aggregate of which books we call 
the Bible. Shall we venture to glance at each of these 
divisions in turn ? We claim for the oldest of our sacred 
books an antiquity of perhaps fifteen hundred years before 
the Christian era. But the external evidence for their ex- 
istence can hardly be said to extend over more than half 
that period. For all the earlier half, we rely chiefly upon 
the contents of the books themselves. Nor can wc even 
appreciate this kind of evidence without a cerf ain freed<»n of 
investigation, which proceeds upon what HooKer assumes a3 
the primary revelation of the human understanding. Yet 
from this kind of evidence we are able, for a large part of the 
eariier books, to prove ^an origin of very high anlkioitj. 
Partly, the language agrees with what the date requires ; a3 
in the earlier books of the Pentateuch there are Egyptian 
words ; partly, tlie manners agree, whether we glance at the 
ancient castes of Egypt, as attested by her monumental 
stones, or at the wandering tents of the patriarchal tribes; 
partly, again, the general scenery is true in character ; and, 

• Isaiih xxvlii. 28- S9. 
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■dfl more dednreljy the general tooe of feefing^ and the men- 
tal boriaoo, as It were, of the writers, is exactly what we 
dKNild expect, as in doe propordon to the age in which their 
loi was cast Only, it most he a^ded, that all these prooft of 
geonincDeas are also equally proofi of a posittre limitalioD to 
the range of knowledge. We cannot in one moment say, 
dieae hooks were written m sudi an age hecanse they have 
the Icnowledge of that age, and in the next moment argoe that 
they haTe a dirine omniscience, and therefore were dieiaiedf 
or, as it were, dropped finom heaven ; for this would be, with 
the greatest inconsisteni^, to destroy oar own argnment acd 
to introduce mirade, where we have been assuming the fid(h- 
frlneas of God's proridence ; as if we said, that the rain * 
and the sunshine are a contza^etion to those laws of the Aa« 
tfior of Nature which seem ihteiiided expressly Uf gtiide thcfai. 
Heie, therefore, both for the above reasons, and fbr others 
to be mentioned hereafler, let me in all humility protest 
against that unwise exaggeration which makes the entire 
JBiUe a transcript of the Divine omnisdenoe, or a word' of 
God fOT all time, without due reference to the circumstances 
and to the range of knowledge of those holy men who spake 
of Ml The writers, after all, are men ; and the condition of 
mankind is imperfection. They wero holy men and servants 
of God ; but yet all human holiness and all human service 
is only comparative, and a thing of degree. They tpake ; 
hoi speech is the organ of thought ; therefore there b noth- 
ing in the Scripture but what was first in the mind of the 
scribe. NikU est in Scripto, quod nan pnus in Scriptdre. 
They spaiiLe ofM; but all old times represent, as it wm, 
the duklhood of the human race, and therefore had duldish 
things, which we must put away. The J9bl^ Gkoii ^as their 
teadier ; but the province of this eternal AgeM in our Re- 
demption is not to give luiowledge of earthly Ihcts,' which we 
know by the providence of the Father, nor yet to' give a nfew 
levelation of things heavenly, which we know by the pbntive 

"• •' Dri^Ptfw^ of St iWui'i. 
11 
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incarnation of the Son ; but the province of the JBbhf Ghod 
is rather to quicken our conceptions of things otherwise 
known ; to hallow our impulses, restrain our iK-andeiings, and 
guide our steps in those paths which the Father and the SoQ 
have already laid down for us to walk in. 

But let no one therefore suppose that this limitation of the 
knowledge of the sacred writers should lessen the sacredness, 
or destroy to us the usefulness, of that literature which, ac- 
cording to the measure of its time, the Church of God spake 
of old. We may receive the message of the servants as true 
without for a moment dreaming that the great Master had 
communicated to them all the knowledge of his eternal plaiL 
We may acknowledge the history a very wonderful one, be- 
cause the events which it records were first wonderful On 
the same principle as the very structure of the Hebrew sen- 
tence is a written echo of the chant of the temple, 80 that 
acknowledgment of the living Grod, which they whom the 
nations despise, and Christians often misrepresent, have held 
fast amidst a thousand persecutions, runs throughout their 
history as a memorial of the mighty works of Jehovah in tite 
land of Ham, and by the Red Sea. 

Without here venturing upon the very debatable gromid 
of where miracle begins and where providence ends, or 
without determining (what perhaps is by no means so impo^ 
tant as many may suppose) how much we ought strictly to 
assign to each, we may safely say, the entire history, or litera- 
ture, is one which seems destined to be the handmaid of tme 
religion in the world. Just as the ancient Greek manifested 
the sensitiveness of his organization and the activity of Ibb 
mind by a literature moulded in beauty and full of specula- 
tion ; and as the Roman, whose mission it was to dviliae the 
world with law, spoke the firm language of history and of 
manly virtue; so the Hebrew, having been wonderfi]])^ 
trained, laid the wisdom of the Egyptians at the feet of Je- 
hovah ; he looked upon the earth and its fulness, and he nid 
aloud, ^ It IS the Lord's " ; he saw kings reign, and he fit 
that One mightier than they had set £uat their thrones ; he 
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heard of bis fiuhers nugradng, and manying, and barying 
their dead in a strange land ; and be felt that not one of these 
things was disregarded in the «g^t of Him who teacbetb the 
wild-fowl their course tbrou^ the heaven, and who upbold- 
etb also our steps in life : or be bowed in the sanctoary on 
Mount Zion; and, as the question arose, ''Who shall ascend 
into the bill of the^ Lord, or stand in his holy place?" the 
Spirit of Grod within him made answer, ^ He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart ; that bath not spoken the name of 
Jehovah over falsehood, nor sworn to deceive bis nei^bor." 

Thus, in short, the spirit which runs through the literature 
of the Hebrews is eminently a religious spirit ; in their his- 
tory, and in their proverbs, and in the conunon stories of the 
people, though these may have been moulded somewhat in 
Oriental form, there is a true reference of all things to the 
win of a righteous Lord. 

But, still more emphatically, the same character applies to 
the direct utterances of the great teachers of righteousness ; 
to the oracular songs of the Temple, and to the kindling ac- 
cents in which the prophets woke the conscience of their 
compatriots, as thej denounced the fierce anger of a Judge 
long provoked by incurable sin. There priest and prophet 
go barmoniouslj hand in hand ; so that the attempts of the 
assailants of church polity to sever their functions are but 
vain. It is the province of the priest, not only to teach the 
difference between the holy and the profane, but also that his 
lips should keep knowledge ; and again, however earnestly 
the prophet may cry aloud for reformation of heart, be yet 
sever ceases to muntain the sacredness of whatever has 
had spoken over it the holy name of the Most High. 

Only we cannot judge either one or the other truly, unless 
we regard them in the closest connection with the history of 
die people among whom they are written. For they are not 
•0 much a word of Grod, externally dropping from heaven, as 
a true confession to God, responding from the heart of man. 
Both the deep sighing of passionate de%'otion, and the fervent 
trait m a deliverer out of national bondage, would lose half 
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their value, unless we belieyed that they came from men who 
prayed earnestly for themselves ; who had tasted the rod of 
the oppressor ; and who were concerned ahoat the realities 
of their own mind and their own time. But why shonki not 
their devout sayings, and all the heroic deeds of trust, or lore, 
or magnanimity, serve to the same end m religion, as the his- 
tory of kingdoms in politics, and the strains of poetry in odo- 
cation, without our presuming to assign to the writers an In- 
fallibility which they never claim for themselves ? We may 
read Moses, not for his physical geography, but for hb ten 
commandments and his history. We may read the book of 
Joshua, not for its astronomy, but for a tremendous example 
of the law by which God sweeps corrupt nations from the 
earth ; we may find in Kings and Chronicles, not imaginaij 
and faultless men, but subjects of Divine providence, instances 
of Divine teaching, and all that blending of interest with in- 
struction, which the history of a devout people, told with 
reference to the Judge of the whole earth, is ever calcolated 
to afibrd. We may also fuHy admit the unalterableness of 
Scripture, in the sense that deeds truly done cannot be on- 
done, and fixed principles cannot be changed ; nor would it 
be modest, to weigh the personal authority of even the most 
spiritual teacher now, against that of the Apostles who fol- 
lowed Christ ; but yet we need not suppose that the arm of 
the Eternal is shortened, or that his Holy Spirit ever ceases 
to animate the devout heart Above all, let no man blimt the 
edge of his conscience, by praising such things as the craft 
of Jacob, or the blood-stained treachery of Jael ; nor ktthe 
natural metaphor, by which men call a sacred record '*the 
word of God," ever blind us to the fact, that no text htf 
been found, from Grenesis to Revelations, in which this holj 
name is made a synonyme for the entire volume of Scriptnre; 
but rather, the spirit is often, especially in the New Terti- 
ment, put in opposition to the letter, and the livmg word, ai 
for instance it was spoken by the Apostles, is constantly dii- 
tinguished from the written tradition of the days of tJi 
Most commonly in the Ni^w Testament, the phiiae i99ti#^ 
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Gad means tbe gospel of Christ, or the glad tidings of th^ 
Messiah being come. It should also be noticed, that, while 
the discoveries of modem .tniTellers do so &r confirm the 
books ^ the Old Testament, as to show their historical char- 
acter, tbej give no countenance to any exaggerated theory of 
onmisdence, or dictation, bat rather contravene any dream 
of tbe kind. When men quote discoveries as confirmations 
of tbe Bible, they should consider in what sense and how far 
it is confirmed by them. 

And now, if we pass on to the experience of the i^iostles 
of Christ, we shall find ample means for enabling us to fix 
ha true value upon the record of Holy Scripture. However 
brae it may be, that we know less of the individual writers, 
md of tbe precise dates of the three eariier Gospels, than 
our fiuhers took rather for granted, yet it is certain that they 
express the belief and the preaching of the Church in tfa^ 
first century of the Christian era. Thus, instead of three 
men, we may rather appeal to the united testimony of the 
hundred and twenty persons who constituted the infant 
Church before the day of Pentecost 

And although some few books, such as the Epistle from 
whicb our text is taken, have their authorship reasonably 
caUed in question, yet modem criticifira does, on grounds of 
intemal evidence, agree very closely with that belief as to the 
genuineness of the Apostolic writings in general, which the 
primitive Church adopted, from traditions of her own. (This, 
bj the way, is an instance in which our modem freedom of 
investigation has added a fresh argument to our evidence.) 

In these books, then, we find traces of a new spirit in the 
world. We have the thoughts of those who walked with 
Christ, and heard the gracious words which he spake. We 
have the simple fervor of one apostle ; the despondent diffi- 
dence of another; the angelic loveliness and the love of a 
third ; and, above all, we have the Judaic learning, the awak- 
ened mind, the passionate zeal, the practical energy, and the 
Bombining wisdom of St. PauL The Epistles of this one 
irriter will alone prove that, whenever our Gospels may have 
12* 
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been, perhaps, moulded out of the familiar converse of tlie 
Apostles into their present form, the belief in our Lord's 
resurrection from the grave was at least current long before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Now, all these writers of the New Testament appear partly 
as antagonists of the Old, and partly as witnesses who confirm 
it Partly they are antagonists, for even the doctrines of 
Christ find fault with much that had been spoken of old. He 
appeals from the law of Moses about marriage to the purer 
instinct of the heart, as that which had been from the begin- 
ning ; he refuses to confirm the law of retaliation ; and bodi 
he and his apostles, but especially St Paul, turn men's 
thoughts from the tradition of the wisdom of old time, which 
was principally enshrined in the Bible, to that life of the sool 
which comes d the Holy Ghost, and to the ever-eqwnding 
law which is both written in the heart, and which accumulates 
enactment from experience. For St Paul's ^ tradition " con- 
tains his Hebrew descent, and his circumcision on the eighth 
day, with many other things which had been purely scrip- 
tural. They had all been written in the volume of the Book, 
and yet he repudiates them all. 

Whereas, on the other hand, the Scribes and Pharisees ctll 
the followers of Jesus accursed for not knowing the law ; bj 
which they mean the Scripture. They even pride themselves 
on searching the Scriptures, for they thought that therein 
they had eternal life. Yet our Lord does not hesitate to 
blame them, as sexuxshing the Scriptures in vain. 

So again, St. Paul calls the Galatians foolish for desiring 
to be under the law, under which term he includes the book 
of Genesis. He is quite in accord with Jeremiah, who had 
prophesied a time under Christianity when the word of God 
should be written, not in book or stone, but on the fleshly 
tables of the heart, or in the conscience of reasonable beingSi 
Yet^ it is true, the same Apostle thinks that the Di?iiM 
Teacher of mankind had never ce&sed to warn his Chnreh 
of old ; and that by the great principle of trust in an unseeo 
but all-righteous Guide, he had led its members &om the 
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gi and heoee all the uttenmoet of duit Choidiy or 
itioiis of the (Xd Tettameoti are diyindj animated; 
i for our iiMtinction ; tat who would not liaten 
I of a great histocj of though or would sfNurn the 
loeofhiaijhoatljrfiithen? And thnt their tendency k 
the aerrant of God wise, pnttiiig him, throo^^ the 
of an fmlightened WMJiiritatiiling, on the track as it 
Christian aalvatioo. 

» while the writings of the mpa^Om of Christ repro- 
4tj the prinoipie of the living ^ariti ibftj are them- 
e utteranee of the Chnrehy or of that sode^ winh is 
ntion of the erer-present Spirit of God ; and, when 
lerred, they are capable of being themselves handed 
an inheiitanoe or a tradition; yet, as being a tradition 
itnal age, thej may become witnesses, either for sober 
gainst' vagne mysticism, or for the lively inspiration 
eart against the more lifeless tradition of a grosser 
) formalized age. 

blessed lesscms, then, may we not derive,^ if we are 
«n those holy books ? What evidences do they not 

our faith ! They do not merely record, so much as 
y taBt of the inspired lives of the men who indited 
What warning do ihej^ not otter, as with a trumpet's 
hen we, forgetful of the Bock from whence we are 
Boome negligent in the woris of the Lord I What 
do they not breathe, in all our sorest dbtress, — in 
lexity of mind, in our pain of body, and in our iowli- 
istate ! By cherishing their words we assimilate our 

to the minds of apostles, and saints, and martyrs ; 
IS it were, our earth-bound affections over again in a 
onld, and so drinking of the deep fountains which 
IT source in the well of life beneath the throne of the 
jf God our Saviour. 

» man be ashamed, if the page on which *such words 
on is often wet with his tears ; or if their fiuhion, 
I many things it be temporal, give shape and vmce 
epest thoughts of things etemaL Neither intellect^ 
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nor humanity, nor derotion, can anjwhere be better purified 
and strengthened than in the hoinel j jmge either of oor &- 
miliar Prajcr-book or of onr Bible. There oar eorrow and 
oar guilty alarm will almost inevitably flee for comfort ; and 
there, if we are wise, we shall learn in time to discipline cor 
youth, and to purify our joy. 

But yet, brethren, let no inconsiderate exaggeration, and 
no polemical reaction from overstrained claims of tbe Churck 
of Rome, induce us to mistake the spirit of the Gospd or of 
the Cross for the Tetter of the Bible. A man inay know \a 
Bible by heart, and yet turn a deaf ear to the word of God. 
He may lay stress on temporary accidents, such as anointing 
with oil; and may be blind to eternal principles, sadi ai 
fEdih, hope, charity. He may even express the most maiip 
nant passion in Scriptural phrase, as if truth were more tme^ 
or malice were less hateful, because the vehicle in which it ii 
conveyed may be of Aramaic form. Thus some have de- 
fended slavery because they truly observe that St Paoh 
epistles da defend it, and even condemn attempts to abolid it 
as the work of men " proud, knowing nothing." • Yet it ii 
evident, that God had destined slavery to flee away in time 
before the principles with which the Gk>spel is pregnaM. 
Thus our religion is one things and the books which record it 
are another. Some, ngsAn, have laid unreasonable stress opon 
the accidental opposition of Christianity to the guv e iu we n tt 
and religions of the corrupt generaticm in which it was first 
founded ; and hence many irrational arguments agwnst \aaff 
and priests ; yet it is evident that the sacredness of the office 
of governor, and of teacher, and of rightful minister in Ike 
sanctuary, must last as long as this worid endures. How 
many, again, with most unfair sophistry, distort varioos teiH 
of Scripture in order to force them unnaturally into a hu^ 
mony which they suppose needful ; whereas the very idea of 
a divine teaching, which lies at the bottom of the Bible, im- 
plies also the idea of progress, and makes it natural for tbe 

• 1 Tim. Ti. 2-4. 
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ngwcR nentcn ce^ to differ from the old. So» agaiiiy eyexynew 
■oieBoeha^tonin the gaiiiilJetcfoppoftitioii, until, after, forcing 
Us.vmy through hitter searchiugB o£ heart, it is at last pi^ 
tanded to be in hannony with those texts which were once 
(aore truly, but yet quito ineleTaatly) alleged to oppose iU 
Thaae would fiul me to teU of Puriti^i perverseness, of fanati- 
fum pasaing into granny, of s^enoe persecuted, reason in- 
iHlted, morality deprayed, and the Gospel of Christ congealed, 
matiHiled, and dipped, as it were, of its wings, because men 
h^ye aasumed what the Bible does not assume, that inspirar 
tMO means cmmiscience, or that the All-gracious Father, who 
langht men of old, has his unsleeping eye blinded or his arm 
ali^rtened, so that he can teach us now no more. But per- 
bapa ao single study has suffered so much from this cause 
M ^ interpretation of the Bible itself. It may, however, 
be suggested, whether devotion also has not suffered somer 
what. For altlioug|h the Psalms and other sacred writings 
fre a treasury of expressions which harmonize admirably 
with the deepest breathings of our hearts ; yet, when men 
oompile prayers from these with servile imitation, as school- 
bqjrt take verses from the poets, the spirit of devotion is apt 
to be exorcised. And this is one reason why modem prayers 
are to inferior to the ancient liturgies; for so long as the 
Qmrch of old believed in the real presence of the Holy 
Gfaoat, the waxed mighty in prayer as she grew rich in cxt 
penenoe ; then the storehouse of her liturgies became heaped 
with things old, and yet her heart ever indited good matters 
that were new ; and from those fountains the stream of prayer 
has flowed into all lands, until, at last, our bishops and pas- 
ton, 9A if they despaired of the promise of Christ, would 
take no weapon in hand that had not been hammered on the 
Jewish anviL And so, many of our modem prayers have 
a lifeless patohwork of texts ; * a disquisition to the 



# OompAie Joremy Taylor, Preface to Golden Grove. Would that 
who ia our own time hare right maofolly endeavored to heal the 
oi unreality in onr devotional compilations, did not too often 
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people, instead of a crjing to God; and, as there is littk 
affection in them which might even savor of the spirit, so 
there is often something which offends the understanding. 
We have fallen, in this respect, far below the level which 
the genius and the pietj of Hooker had attained three cen- 
turies ago. That illustrious champion, both of the poritj of 
the Gospel of Christ and of the freedom of the human mind, 
shows clearly, in the second book of his immortal work, how 
Scripture may become ^ a mxMery^ and ^a torment^ and ''i 
tnare " ; and his counsel is most truly .judicious, that we 
should beware, lest, by claiming for Holy Scripture more 
than we ought, we provoke men to deny it its due ; lest, in 
fact, we pervert the Bible itself, and either destroy the 
spirituality of our faith, or give occasion to many perverse 
delusions; or, again, provoke till we almost justify a most 
dangerous reaction into scoffing infidelity. 

But if such was Hooker's counsel in his own time, how 
much greater need is there that some one, either in his spirit, 
or in that of the incomparable Jeremy Taylor, should speak 
words of even bolder counsel now ! For it hath pleased the 
Giver of our thoughts, and the Disposer of our lot, to enlarge 
on all sides the boundaries of human knowledge. There is 
no science of the heavens above, or of the earth beneath, or 
of the waters under the earth, which has not revealed mys* 
teries of its own ; or which does not refuse to be limited bj 
the brief range of the Hebrews, who in all such things were 
learners rather than teachers. Ag^, our more extended 
familiarity with other literatures daily shows us that asfms- 
tions congenial to those of the Hebrews had been tSDgfat 
elsewhere by the God of the spirits of all flesh. But, shore 
all, the critical interpretation of the sacred volume itself ii s 

bring their own remedies from the dregs of the Middle Ages : ud oAea, 
by assembling merely the dolorous portions out of Scripture, mako wori^ 
in feminine and sensitive natures for physicians of the body, (I speek 
from sad observation,) rather than do the work of the Phystdan of sooii. 
But the true kingdom of God brings peace and joy in beUerii^ iriA 
childlike confidence. 
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r for wbidi oar generation i^ by yarioas acqnirementSy 
ently qualified. Hence we have learnt that neither the 
008 osnallj made in oar theological sjBtems, nor eyen 
! adduced from the Oid Testament in the New, are any 
in guide to the sense of the original text. The entire 
tioo of prophecy requires to be opened again from its 
ibondation. Hence, to the student who is compelled to 
1 oo such things, comes often the distress of glaring con- 
ctions ; and with eome the intellect is clouded, while the 
of others has waxed cold. If the secret religions his- 
of the last twenty years could be written, (even setting 
i every instance of apostasy through waywardness of 
I, or through sensuality of life,) there would remain a 
over which angels might weep. So long, indeed, as 
difficulties are thought abaolutely to militate against 
stianity, the strong necessity which the best men feel for 
itian sentiment will induce them to keep the whole sub- 
in abeyance. Yet surely the time must come when God 
mercifully bring our spirit into harmony with our under- 
ling. Perhaps a greatness and a place not far from the 
itles in the kingdom of heaven may be reserved for 
) one, who, in true holiness and humility of heart, shall 
rivileged to accomplish this work. We can almost sym- 
ixe with that romantic though erroneous faith, which has 
6 some men attempt to roll back the stream of human 
rledge, and to take refuge from doubts in a dream of 
g infallibility. But all such attempts must fail ; for the 
of truth will make them fail. He who dwells in light 
lal does not promote his kingdom by darkness ; and He 
le name is Faithful and True is not served by falsehood, 
nowledge has wounded us, the same spear must heal our 
sd. 

or can I dose without humbly asking the grave, the 
rend, and the learned, whether all this subject does not 
for greater seriousness, tenderness, and frankness. Who 
Id not be serious on observing how many men's hope d 
rtn u bound up with belief in the infallibDi^ of a book. 
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which, every day convinces us, expresses, as regards things o£ 
earth, the thoughts of fidlible men ? Or who would not pity 
njither than bhune, when the very inquiries in which the lore 
of Grod and zeal for his honor first engaged us seem to intro- 
duce (according to popular theories) the mo:«t dis^tressing con- 
tradictions? Or who is so blind as to think the cause of 
eternal truth should be defended by sophistries of which a 
special pleader would be asliamed ? One would make large 
allowance for the conscientious anxiety of those eminent per- 
sonfi, whose position nuikes them responsible as bulwarL< of 
the faith; and who are ever dreading the consequence? to 
which the first outlet of the waters of freedom mav tend. 
But may God in his mercy teach them, that nothing con be 
so dangerous as to build on a false foundation. The ques- 
tion, haw far we would go^ will best be answered bj ex- 
perience. Only it never will be safe to stop short (^ the 
Truth. 

But, in fact, almost everything doubtful, or, at least, eveiy- 
thing transparently erroneous, in our sacred books, might be 
surrendered to-morrow with little or rather no detriment to 
the essentials of the Christian faith. It is strangely unreason- 
able for men to argue that they cannot believe God ought to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, unless they are also con- 
vinced that Cyrenius was president of Syria, or that the 
Cretans were always liars. Nor ought any one to doubt 
whether God made sea and land, because it nwy fairly be 
questioned how far the poetry in Joshua about the sun stud* 
ing still (or the allegory in Jonah about the whale) ou^t to 
be interpreted literally. 

Almost all difficulties which are fairly raised belong to 
those things of earth, about which well-meaning Martha wis 
unnecessarily cumbered; while the life and the power and 
the salvation are the inalienable inheritance of Mary, while 
she sits in calmness at the feet of the Saviour. 

Let not then exaggerations, or polemical inferences, frig^iten 
us in vain. We may grant to the Romanist, as well as to 
many Anglicana, that the Church was before the Bible, as a 
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■peakor is he&n has Toiee ; and thai Holj Scriptare is not 
Iht feandation of the Quristian fiuth so much as its creature, 
its expression, and its embodiment But it will not therefore 
foDow that this Holy Scripture should be sealed in dead 
kiigaagesy or withheld from men thirsting for the words of 
fife. Nor ought any modem mystic to persuade us that the 
Inatory of the Divine dealings of old is ever useless to the 
hnman mind ; and yet we may concede that the two things 
frooi which Scripture sprang are for ever in the world,—- 
I mean the conscience of man, and the Holy Spirit of Grod. 
From these two, meeting in the Churchy the Bible derives its 
ongmy its authori^, and its power to persuade. 

I exhort, therefore, every soul who hears me to value 
highly the Bible; to read it, pray over it, understand it 
But yet beware of lying fiv God ; or of ascribing infallibility 
to men of like passions with ourselves ; or of sacrificing the 
spirit which enlivens to the letter which deadens. 

So may you deserve the praise of those ancient Berceans, 
who are ever honored because they were mare ingenwmM 
(ff^ytmrv/wi), or because their minds were candid in receiv- 
ing the truth. So too will you be, not infidels, but believers 
in Holy Writ, when it tells you that its authors knew only in 
part, and prophesied only in part ; so will you avoid attrib- 
Bting blasphemy to them, by calling the word of Grod that 
whidi they profess to speak as men ; and even to speak as 
foob ; so will you not make them, as writers, more than they 
were as speakers ; nor will you sever, as they did not sever, 
their inspiration from that of the congregation at large, wlien 
they exclaim, *^ I think that I too " (dcNcA dc niy^), that is, "^ I, 
m well as others, have the Spirit of God." But above all, 
■0 will you be blessed, as servants of that living God who is 
never weary of creating, and whose promise is that he will 
dwell among us ; and so too disciples of Jesus, who prayed, 
not for his Apostles only, but for all who should believe 
thnmgh their word ; whose most precious testament was, not, 
I give you the Bible, but, " I send you the Comforter, even 
the Spirit of truth " ; and whose binding promise is, not, I 

18 



THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER, OR THE 
TRUTH AND THE BOOK.* 



Bt ROWLAND WILLIAMS, B. D., 
AT nrrom of ejmq*9 ooixms, OAimmaB, aha i 



" After the waj which (thej) call herfesy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers." — Acts xxiv. 1 4. 

There certainly was a time when to be a member of the 
Society of Friends implied something greater than more or 
less harmless peculiarities; for they bore witness before 
princes and people, in bonds and persecution, for the great 
principle of the spirit of the living God, and were not 
ashamed. If then one of them had been asked, Do you not 
worship the Grod of battles? he might possibly have answered, 
No ; and again, if he were told that the Almighty is called 
in the Old Testament the Lord of hosts, it is conceivable 
that he might have rejoined, But we have better oracles. 
Immediately upon this might have been raised a cry, Tliis 
is an infidel, for he denies the Scriptures ; or rather an 
, for he disowns the Lord of hosts. Yet the Quaker 
again might plead, that he had learnt to know God, not so 
mnch by might, or by power< as by the spirit wherewith he 
has taught us to call him, ^^ Our Father which is in heaven." 

• Pjreached before the Vicc-Chanccllor and Uniyersity of Cambridge 
[Eng.], in King's College Chapel, on March 25, 1855. 
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He might go on to affinn, that, in thus recognizing the etenuJ 
I AM under his more blessed character as the Prince of 
Peace, he did not for a moment denj the same Lord to have 
been known as Almigh^ by the patriarchs, and as Eternal bj 
the Jews ; but still, that the sundry times and divers man- 
ners of ancient revealing had somewhat melted in the bright- 
ness of the revelation of that Spirit, which cometh forth from 
the Father and the Son. Thus, that many things ''said of 
old time,*' * in the rigor of the letter, must now be interpreted, 
or rather expanded, in the fi-eedom of life ; and so, after a 
manner which, even if it were called heresy, was yet the 
manner of Christ and his apostles, he worshipped the God of 
his fathers. 

Nor would such an answer be unlike in spirit to those 
which the great Apostle of the Grentiles often urges in vain 
upon the attention of his irritated countrymen. For it is not 
only at Athens that he is called an introdacer of new dhrini- 
tics ; but at Jerusalem he is denounced as one who taught 
apostasy from the sacred place, and the Book of the Law, 
and the worship of the God of the Hebrews.t Difficult as it 
may be, with our scanty information, to reconcile some parts ' 
of his conduct — such as the '^i>eing at charges " in partici- 
pation of sacrifice in the temple — with his argument in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, we are yet able to observe i 
wonderful blending of courage with delicacy in Ms manage- 
ment of the many intricate questions which are proposed to 
him. He does not think that the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh was a God of the Jew only, and not also of the 
Gentile, yet he concedes there may have been great advan- 
tage in those opportunities of enlightenment, and in that 
faitlifulness of the Divine promises, which belonged to the 



* Compare the running antithesis, St Matt. t. 21 - 27, 81, 43, with 
Jer. xxxi. 31,82; Heb. riii. 8 - 10 ; 2 Cor. ill. 4-14; 1 Cor. iL7; ft 
1 ; 1 Johnii. 20-27. 

f The common charge against the early Christians was, wldi Jews, 
infidelity ; with Gentiles, atheism. The word heresy had not yet •^ 
quired its technical sense. 
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choeen people of old. So be admits eyen the Law of Moses 
to have been in its idea holy and pnre, yet he contends that 
this sanctity was not from the fact of its being imposed with 
penalties at the Exodus, but from its participation in those 
older and holier principles of which Abraham had the promise, 
and even the Grentiles a scripture in their heart The Law, 
then, so far as it is Mosaic, and penal, or even outwardly 
preceptive, can never be the highest guide of those who have 
the mind of Christ, — yet its ancient records may still be 
useful ; and not only would he quote them largely, in address- 
ing Jews who ^ desired to be under them," as he quotes even 
Gentile prophets in addressing Athenians, but his own mind 
was evidently imbued with reverential affection towards those 
songs <:^ Zion which (as the liturgy of his race) he must often 
have sung in solemn services, and to those deeply searching 
prophets whose fervent spirit, ever penetrating from the form 
of godliness to its power, was so often a type of his own. 

Again, the Apostle does not seem able to contend, that the 
entire scheme of Christianity is legible in the Old Testament 
with that perfect clearness which some modem interpreters 
would compel us to acknowledge ; and our favorite citations 
of prophecy find in him little place ; but yet he thinks there 
was always a unity in the Divine dealings ; the predestination 
of the Gospel may have been veiled, but yet it must have 
been pred#lined * as a scheme for calling men to repentance 
from all eternity ; and though this veiled design had lurked 
under the choice of temporal L*rael, and under the offering of 
«lain beasts and the form of written precepts, yet its mean- 
ing (mystery) would be revealed in the uncovering to all men 
of the face of the Father, — in the lively sacrifices of men 
Mying by the spirit of Christ, " Lo, I come to do thy will," f 
— and in the purified vision of consciences quickened by a 
faith which should draw life from love, and thereby be the 
fulfilment of the highest law. 



* Fint chapter of Ephesians. 

t Compare PMlm xl. 8 and Hebrews z. 7 -9. 

IS* 
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Thus 18 St Paul a seryanty fiuthful to CSirist, and jet wise 
in the wisdom of Moaes ; bringing out of his treasuiy things 
new, without dissociating them rudelj from things old. 

Now we cannot saj that any change so great as that 
heralded bj the first preachers of Qirist is to be expected in 
our own time. For certainlj the words of Christ, in their 
highest meaning, do not pass away. May there not, however, 
be something sufficiently analogous for the great Apostle's 
example in this, as in other respects, to have been written for 
our instruction, though upon us the last dispensation is come ? 
Even in the same generation, there are many persons who 
may claim alike the designation of Christians, yet whose con- 
ceptions of the Gospel differ so widely, that no one of them 
could adopt the views of any other one without a change of 
mind so sweeping as to be painfuL Even in our own lives, 
if we have made it our business to study religion, either as a 
matter of thought or of practice, we cannot Jiiut be conscioiis 
of passing through certain changes of apprehension. When 
we are children, we think as children ; and when we are mea, 
we put away childish things. But, much more, in a sncoes- 
sion of generations, very great differences may be expected to 
prevail in the mode of holding a truth essentially the same.* 
The Christianity of the early Fathers of the Church is hardly 
that of St Augustine ; still less is it that of St Anselm, t or 
of Calvin. The great object of our faith renuui^ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; but those reflections from his 
thoughts, which are thrown figuratively J on the mirror of oar 
understanding, may be darker or more distinct, from day to 
day. Perhaps even the very truth which saves the soul, 



* See some admirable remarks on this, needed now more than ' 
they were written, in Professor Bey's Norrisian Lectures, edited bf 
Bishops Kaye and Tarton. 

t A sufficient notion of St Anselm may be got from some receat 
Bompton Lectures by Mr. Thompson; but the accomplished tothor 
seems to be hardly aware how much more profound what the Fatfaeft 
meant was than the supposed improvement of St- Anselx]!. 

X ip alviyfun-i. 1 Cor. xiiL IS. 
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whedier it be called fiuth, or lore, or Chiigt, or the Holy 
Ghost, maj be held with more or less clearness. Or, if this 
be thought necessarily simple and uniform, still there is a 
point, which may be difficult to define, — but tliere b a point, 
at which the truth of things eternal comes in contact with our 
experience of things temporal, and there the knowledge, the 
manners, the fiivorite studies, of every generation of Christians 
may indefinitely vary, and give a bias in proportion to their 
mode of conceiving of some of the associations of their fiiith. 

Thus, in our own time, our wider acquaintance with both 
natioiiB and languages, our habit of scrutinizing ancient rec- 
ords and comparing difierent faiths together, as well as the 
coltiTation of those mental inquiries which approach, if they 
do not touch, upon religion, have all tended to awaken a spirit 
which some condemn, and others welcome, but which most 
observers will admit to exist. £ven if discoveries which 
must affect the general shape of our conceptions as regards 
Divine Revelation are not now made for the first time, yet a 
knowledge of such discoveries, confined perhaps once to a 
few scholars, is now difiused amongst masses of men ; and the 
real significance, or the import, with which some character- 
istics of our sacred literature are pregnant, is far more clcar- 
\j discerned, from the opportunities which we enjoy for com- 
paring such things with similar phenomena elsewhere. There 
is a leaven which may have been in the world before, but 
which is now fermenting through the three measures of meaL 
Hence arises the question, how a growing spirit of scepticism 
in some quarters, and of perplexity in others, ought to be met 
by those who are responsible both to Grod and man for the 
stability or the progress of religion in the world. And if it 
be now, as ever, the abiding sentence of the Almighty, that 
whoso rejects knowledge shall be rejected from being priest 
before him, a few suggestions on this subject may well claim 
your attention, brethren, in these walls, which were conse- 
crated to be a nursery of the fiuth of Christ, and upon this 
our sdemn Feast-day. 

There are some persons who look on all the tendencies 
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above alluded to with nndiBgiiised alarm ; and others who do 
so with hope, or at least with perfect tranquillitj of £uth. 
Does not this difference of view implj, that there are also two 
sets of persons, one laying exclusive stress upon the evidences 
of the body, the other regarding rather those of the mind? It 
is obvious to remark, that these two aspects ought to be eom- 
bined rather than separated ; but we find that a tendency in 
either one direction or the other is i^ to preponderate so 
much as to give a practical impress to a man's character, and 
to the cast of his belief. 

The first set consider man as a mere animal, and divoree 
him by nature from Grod and from inmiortality. Tliey may 
do this, either from a materialising philosophy of the senses^ 
or from an ultra-Augostinian emphasis on the fall of Adam ; 
but in either case, they leave as wide a gulf between God and 
mankind, as that which Mahomet was unable to filL As to 
any pure voice of conscience, or better aspiration of the heat 
leading us upward, they almost boast of considering all such 
things utterly untrustworthy; they cast a disdamful ghmot 
over the great history of the Gentile world, and find in it no 
traces of the finger of the Grod of the spirits of all fiesh; and 
if they are asked. How then does God teach man ? they 
answer, By Moses on Mount Smai, and by oar blessed Lend 
in Jerusalem ; and these two revelations are so attested by 
miracles, that we cannot doubt their truth, while on acoomit 
also of the same miracles we have our attention imperiouly 
arrested by the Book which records them ; and are then led 
to regard that Book as not only true, but exhaustive of tnitk, 
and unquestionably the very word of God. Thus only, if 
they conceive, can we arrive at the satisfaction of certaintf ; 
for as to any agreement of the contents <^ the Book with oar 
moral and intellectual being, that is at best a secondaiy aad 
an untrustworthy kmd of evidence ; our great fiMindatioB ■ 
miracle, and our only result is the BiUe« 

On the other hand, our second set of thinkers look upoa 
mankind as something different from the beasts that periik 
They regard him rather as the child of God; fidlen bdMdi 
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v fiJliiig erer, bebw that which his Maker caDs good, and 
Ida own earneat expectation groans for ; yet still trained bj 
Proiridenoe; appealed to, however indisoemibly, even from 
diildhond npwarasy by something of spiritual experience; 
indy from the mould in which he was formed, not destined to 
find rest or happiness apart from that Being whose image be 
bears. Nor is this, as they contend, a fanciful conception, 
bat OM to which all history bears witness, — the greatest men, 
ind the noblest nations, and the most enduring virtues, having 
been everywhere sustained by some vestige of such a belief; 
DOT ought it to be allowed, according to all human analogies, 
thai the admixture of various errors is any argument against 
a troth, which may yet survive, as the rcMdeeming principle, 
among them. So that just as Christianity had the Law as ita 
sefaoohnaster among the Jews, it nuiy also have had a prep- 
antion of men's minds by training for it, from the great 
teadiers of righteousness in Hellas, and from the masters of 
polity at Rome. And just as these to the ancient Gentile, so 
our conscience with all our experience of history may be to 
us now, what Moses and the Prophets were to the Jews, in 
respect of the great Teacher and Saviour to come. 

Here then is a tone of thought very different from the one 
4nt described. If we attempt to illustrate the two from 
ancient heresies, we might say the first has an Ebionite ten- 
dency ; the second is in danger of some form of Gnostic 
error. Or, if we consider them both as interpreting things 
oonnected with Scripture, the one would say, that the phy- 
lacteries of the Jews, with texts, were worn in obedience to 
ezpresa revelation; the other wocdd see in them a strong 
fignre * of exhortation c(»Tupted into a formal usage. So by 
Drim and T^tcmimm, one would understand, that a light, 
grossly physical, and yet supernatural, falling on the high- 
priest's breastplate, made its stones oracular ; while the other 

• CompAre Exodus xiii. 9 > 16 with Namben xt. 38, 39. I>oe8 die 
greater litendneM of the later book (conridering also the sig;iis of eom- 
pOatMHi in its twenty-first chapcer) betray an intenral of some genem- 
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would imagine rather a symbol of tiiat light which God gires 
to his upright ones in the deamess of understanding. Per- 
haps, again, the Shechinah of the templ^ (or even of the 
tabernacle) might admit of a similar variety of interpreta- 
tion. 

Again, if we ask the followers of the two tendencies we 
are describing for their watchwords, one will reply, the io- 
falHbility of the Bible ; but the other will say, the truth d 
Christ So, the one would define Christianity as the religion 
contained in the Bible ; whereas the other would call it the 
Gospel, as being good news ; or the doctrine of the Cross, as 
being self-sacrifice ; or, in short, the religion of Christ Hie 
one, then, pays its prindpal allegiance to the Scripture, which 
is true ; but the other to the Truth, which is also written. 
Again, the one finds a duty, and even takes a pleasure, in 
opposing the Bible, by means of the sharpest conceivable 
contrasts to all the whispers cff natural equity, to the purest 
yearnings of our affections, and to the presentiments of our 
conscience ; whereas the other never hesitates to say, that 
the Bible itself is either a providential embodiment of those 
very things, which are the witness of Grod in man, and can- 
not be disparaged without blasphemy ; or else at least it b t 
result, for which, under the good guidance of Grod, they had 
been preparing the way. 

It is now easy to understand why the advocates of our 
first manner of thinking are so disquieted by anything which 
tells, I do not say against the general truth, but against the 
infallibility of the Sacred Records, which they make not ooIt 
the symbol, but the foundation, of their fiuth. For they hare, 
as it were, desecrated life and all its experiences ; they hare 
in effect, if not in intention, removed God from it as far as 
they can ; they think all its fair humanities, whether art, or 
music, or literature, have at best little to do with religion, and 
are perhaps dangerous to it Hence they survey their pn^ress 
with indi^erence, diversified only by fits of panic ; while as 
for the deep sense of things eternal, wherewith our Maker 
encompasses us, — the crying out of the heart and the toh 
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foft the liring God, the instantaneoas response of every un- 
eorrapt conscience to the sajmgs of our Saviour upon the 
mount, and the cahn happiness which comes of well-doing, 
— -thej have either so materialized* their own souls that 
thej are not conscious of such experiences, or else thej think, 
\hat, apart from a particular fashion of speech, such things 
are otterlj untrustworthy, and possibly may be of the Devil. 
In short, they have staked their cause upon one argument. 
It may be doubted if that is the one St. Paul would have 
recommended, or if it would have been chosen by those who 
had been longest at the foot of the Cross. ^ Except they 
aee signs and wonders, they will not believe." When, then, 
their tendency of opinion reaches its full result, such men's 
rdigion becomes neither a leaven fermenting through human 
nature, nor a vine rooted and growing, nor a living and a 
moulding power ; but it is as an image fallen down once for 
all from heaven, with no analogy in nature, with no parallel 
in history, with no affinity among the Gentiles, and (except 
for some special reasons) with no echo to its fitness from the 
human heart Hence, however, it is only natural for any 
encroachment on the solitary ground of such persons' faith to 
appear " dangerous " ; and since the great recommendation 
of all their cast of sentiment was its fancied safety, they are 
in proportion alarmed. Thus it is painful to them even to be 
told of little discrepancies in our sacred books ; they cannot 
understand that a true teacher of religion may be imperfectly 
infbnned in other things, though analogous inv««tances might 
ttrike them every day ; even the idea of religious growth, 
which pervades the whole Bible, is not kindly accepted by 
them, or is confined to one or two great epochs of dispensa- 
tion ; and as for the many inquiries of great literary and his- 
torical interest, which the criticism of the Sacred Volume 
involves, they have so prejudged such questions, that they 
either will not acquire the knowledge requisite to answer 
, or they shut their eyes to any fresh form of the answer, 



• That ifl, in St Paurs langna^^, " made carnal." 
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as it appears in the light of to-daj ; or thej even raise an 
outcry against the investigation of any more consistent stu- 
dent, as if it were a triumph of ^ infidelity," — and thereby 
tliey most unwisely make it so. Certainly, their heart does 
not stand fast ; for they are afraid when any fresh tiding 
come, either from general knowledge, or from fervent and 
self-sacrificing devotion, or firom a critical study even of the 
Bible. 

But turn we now to those who, reverencing the letter at 
least as deeply as St Paul did, have yet grounded their fiuth 
mainly on the spirit, without neglecting the aids of the un- 
derstanding. They are persuaded tliat they may justify the 
ways of Grod by rendering to the intellect its own, and yet 
render to faith the things that are faith's. Nay, rather, they 
think that doing the one is a condition necessary to the other.* 
Clearly, then, it does not disturb them to leam that the por^ 
pose of Grod, though veiled from the Jews (/Avorytor), had 
made the Gentiles, even of old, heirs of a certain salvatka 
of the souL Hence they approach with calmness such quea* 
tions as how fiu* Moses took anything from the wisdom of the 
£g}'ptians, or whether Hellenizing Hebrews f had used lan- 
guage adopted by St Paul and St John ; they can even wel- 
come any fresh instances that God has lefl himself nowhere 
without witness ; and, since both providence and grace have 
ultimately One Giver, they can easily believe that the one 
has been a cradle for the other. Perhaps, indeed, the woor 
derful correspondence between the spiritual judgments of the 
Grospel and of the purest searchers after godliness elsewhere 

* The saying, Btiieve, that thou mayed undentand, belongs mors to 
principles than to facts, and may be as much misused as its opposils, 
L(i me undnstand^ that I may bdieve. For it has been applied to daii- 
ness as often as to light. Hence it might be better to say, Love the truth, 
that thou mayest know it. For this would give nearly the same lesson, and 
be less liable to abuse. 

t Good Jacob Bryant wrotei a book to prove that Philo resembled Si 
John ; and although his chronology requires to be inrertad, his proof of 
the resemblance holds good. 
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i Ml OM of the loHt Mfomants fir die tnia dirimly of GhriBt. 
iWHdiom that the Wudomwyoh took flesh in hiiii came 
mm Um Soprane wad IJmwentl Teacher of mankind. Nor, 
ig^i^ do Chrietiaaiy iodi ao I now ipeak o^ require a great 
pdf be tn ieep the eKperienoei of deroot men to-di^ and those 
#tiieienraBtBof GodmthadaTaofdld. Okie <tf their great 
eaMMM fir believii^ things written in Soriptope is, that the7 
izperiflDoe the same. Ihej are persoaded of the comfiut of 
ngror, the peaoe of trostfiilnessi the joy of thanksgJTing^'the 
i^llal rale of hQ&neas» the aeosssitj of repentanoey and the 
iholesoaEMMMSs of a discipliae of cooscienee; and thej (^adlj 
vttkxne the ftspraiess of sins. Becaase God teaches -snch 
hmfp nosTi they niove eaaify believe he tau|^t them of old. 
Sdr have they any desire to doubly that He who thus ftsb- 
i the hearts of liis people may also have exhibited great 
<tf old to thmr external sense. The great migority 
f them, indeed, implicitlly believe the letter of every miracle 
a the Bible ; yet they would never be so illogical as to make 
hose remote and often obsoorely attested events the proof* 
f thin|9i being tme whidi they know by experience, and 
rhich are so far more important in saving the soul alive, 
t many of them believe the miracles for the sake of the 
and this order is more truly Christian than the 
QDverse. Some of them, however, would remark, that the 
Bodem definition of a miracle is &r too technical ; in the old 
lebrew mind, everything was a great wonder which caused a 
; anre of the great Governor of the w<Nrld. Thus the 
I roll of the tide, and the stormy wind arisii;ig» were 
^eat wonders ; and thougb other things, to which the saoM 
ame is applied, may seem more extraordinary, yet we can 
elieve the Divine agency in them to have marched along the 
iknt path of fiiretfaon|^ rather than with the Qycbpean 



e This is shnott too fbrdblj pat in the ttriking with of Mr. Bisitrioe, 
Ml pirsoasy nsdng their fiuth ai Cniristiaiis on the ten i^sgiiM of Egypt, 
ijgkt find all Egyptian ezperiencet tend to shake it See his Sennoos 
B the Lessons fix>m the Old Testament 
14 
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crash of strength and feroe. As to our Savioar^s mindes, 
uideed, they are even wroaght generally with the ooncarrenod 
of the receiver's fiuth ; and thej are all signs of mercy, or 
parables full of meaning ; and, again, so far as the elemeDt 
of power is brought out in them, it is rather as exemplifyiog 
the rule of a very present Grod over nature, than as " evi- 
dence " * for truths which are themselves fiur more evident 
Hence, whether an event should be considered as more or less 
miraculous, is always a question to be dedded by the proba- 
bilities of the particular passage, whether prose or poetrr, 
contemporaneous or remote ; and is never to be prejudged » 
if it affected either way the foundations of our faith, t 

From such a tone of thought as regards miracles, we msj 
expect those who entertain it to approach the more important 

* Has not the ambigni^ of the term evidaioe somewfaAt misled our 
modern apologists f It may hare meant deameas, or viaAilitjf, u of 
Trnth and Jnstioe ; bat they take it fai the aenie of legal testimoaj, lad 
so entangle theroselTes in spedal pleading. 

t Suppose any one brought up to understand as literal prose Cow- 
per*8 hymn, 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm, — 
would it he an utter loss to him to discoTer that the terms were fipn- 
tive ? or might they still express to him a truth f Apply the sane ides 
to many of the Psalms, sudi as the eighteenth, which the Hebrew title 
makes a description of Darid's dellrerance from Saul. Bfay it not sko 
apply to other poetical parts, such as part of Habakkuk, and to sach 
fragments as are expressly quoted from the book of Jaaher (I do not ist 
all that hare been conjecaunally ascribed to it), especially if some of then 
closely resemble the ode in Habakkuk f But it will be said, here was s 
poetical intention ; and it is a wide leap to interpret plain prose on such 
principles. This distinction should hare its weight. Still the fondneu 
of some nations for apologue or parable, the tendency of idttu to dothe 
themselres in narratiTe, and the possibility of traditions, once oral or 
poetical, having subsequently taken form in prose, are all things which 
may suggest themselves to critical readers, and should weigh for wtist 
they are worth in each case, and for no more. But if scholars wantonl/ 
exaggerate difficulties, or state them with indecency or scoffing, the esse 
is different I have never intended doing so, and have do syrapadiy of 
fieeling with any one who does. 
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nigocit of pvoplioojrf wiuioiit Bunbrio^ Uioir roTsmituu pro* 
powcMJona to take an midiie fimn of prejudice, or anj dinp- 
pointaMDi St them to be a eaoae of orerwhefaniiig alann. 
Suppose tliat wluit Bkbop Butler mSA Irfpotfaeticdlj on this 
ni^ect should now be oome actoallj upon us, — suppose 
that tUnf^B often treated as direet literal predictioDS of Christ 
should haye been spoken priaiarilf of some king^ or prophet, 
or natioo. Sodi a result maj eaose grsat distressy and eren 
desolation of mind, to those who make theologj a mere 
balanoe of texts, and make the peace of. God, which passeth 
aD mdentanding, depend open the critical acconoj of illos- 
tratwos borrowed hi the New Testament fixxn the OkL But 
no sndh grieroos eonseqnenoe feUows to men who hare been 
so bom of the Spirit, that thej bdiere Christ's words becanse 
thef an spirit and troth. They aro no more surprised that 
thdr Saviour should appear under earthly hnages in the Old 
Testament, than that he should be called ** the carpenter's son " 
in the New. Their ooooeption of him is not formed by bal- 
ancing the imperfect utterances of childhood against those of 
the full-grown stature of the servants of God ; but it rather 
takes in the height of that great idea at which the Church 
arrived when she stood as it were by the goal ; for then she 
looked back with understanding on the race of Him who,* 
thouf^ manifested in the flesh, had been justified in the spirit, 
and who, thoi^ seen only by AposUes, had been preached to 
natkms; and whom she found so believed upon, as a king, 
thron^ioiit the wcnrld in which he ooce had not where to lay 
his head, that she felt, surely God must have received him up 
farto i^oiy. For they all akxig admit the idea of training ; 
and so, the principle of life and of growth. It was natural 
Ibr tiie people of Nasareth to see in Jesus only Joseph's son ; 

o 1 Tlmodiy ill IS, niMve I have Tentand to psraphme that reading 
of the Greek which eeeiiit on the whole beet atteeted. It should be 
oewp ar ed, Ibr Ae eeose aiamgeii, with di. r. rer. SI of the same Epistle ; 
and Ibr the gsnenl wntiiiient, with Bomans, di. L tt. 3, 4. On this, as 
SBoCber quertieBt of tart, I am glad to fbrtiff myself with Ae antfaori^ 
sf Dr. T^^^gaOes. 
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it waft natural for the old Hebrews to think of the rightoous 
king, and the afflicted prophet, and the chosen people, before 
thej rose to the conception of a yerilj Divine wisdom and 
love, uncovering itself in substance, and pervadii^ the con- 
ceptions of all nations. 

But where, then, some one will ask, are our ^ evidences"? 
It may be answered in two words, the chaiucter of Christ and 
the doctrine of Christ. Or to saj the same thing in the words 
of St Paul, we preach Christ the power of God, and Christ 
the wisdom of Gk)d. If priests embody the idea of conse- 
cration, he is holy, — if prophets that of knowledge or vision, 
he is the great speaker of truths which touch the heart, — if 
kings imply rightful rule, he, or his spirit, is that which 
should sway our thoughts, — if the poor and afflicted are tint 
special care of God, was ever affliction like his ? — if teachen 
do a sacred work, if martyrs throw a fire upon the earth 
which is not quenched, if the shepherd to his flock, and tiie • 
husband to his wife, and the pastor to his people, have all 
some office of beneficence, and so something of aacredoeBS 
from their having been designed in the love of God; — all 
these things are, as St. Paul says, ^ brought to a head in 
Christ " ; he concentrates and exhibits in his life, in his doc- 
trine, in his death, and in the holy spirit whereby he ever 
lives, and wherewith he animates the whole body of his 
Church, the Divine perfection of those excellences, of whidi 
fragments, and shadows, and images, are scattered throan^ 
out the world elsewhere. And however true it may be, that 
our religion is in its essence attachment to Christ as a pernm 
this can never mean to his name, or to his power, as if ha 
were jealous or arbitrary; but rather* to that goodiMas aad 
that truth which he embodies, and which commend theaaselvei 
by their excellence to the faith of the pure in heart 

Those then come to Christ who believe in the spirit of 
Moses and of Isaiah, and who would have listened to each 
prophet of truth from time to time among the Jews, — who 

• The isane nosed in this lentenoe is vitally critical, aad 
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old stand bj Socrates as lie drank his hemlock among the 
Mks, — and who, in short, in all times and places, would 
LDOwledge the aothority of whatsoever things are pure, 
atsoeTer are lovely, whatsoerer are of good report Now 
s kind of free allegiance, firom love, and for the excellence 
the object's sake, is perhaps not exactly that of those who, 
rting with the Bible, — or even with the IKrine authority 
Ofor Lord, — infer from thence dogmatically the excellence 
Ills precepts ; bat it is more like that of the Apostles, who 
r the supierhaman beaaty of oar Lord's truth and patience, 
1 his majesty made perfect throagh sufferings ; and then 
tsoned * upward, Surely this was the Son of God. 
9ach a mode of thought has also the advantage of starting 
te fiixim the purer moral instincts of our nature. Yet it is 
fiff ttcm fearing reason, that it finds, in a way, confirma- 
n everywhere. It is under no temptation to wrest texts 
^ conformity with systems ; or to congeal the outpourings 
passionate penitence into materials for syllogisms; or to 
ke traditional applications of prophecy, whether due to 
; devout rhetoric of the early Church, or to the very im- 
fett criticism of St Jerome f in his Vulgate, either parts 
the faith, or perilous supports of it. It can readily wel- 
iie with hearty gratitude whatever discovery in science, or 
gnage, or history, may so far dissociate from the Jews 
me who may yet, like the Jews, remain children of a 
rfaie promise ; nor is it with dismay, but with thanksgiving, 
it it sees many of their temporal images, time afler time, 
•e way to that eternal pattern which Moses saw in the 
maty and which the servants of God may now see more 

f TIm Apottlet felt goodneu, and inferred God. We assume God, 
L demand Acknowledgment of goodness. Which of these is the mora 
otcMyme argument 1 The answer may somewhat depend upon what 
leepcion of Deity we start with. 

' In Baggni ii. 7, the Hebrew sajs duirea, or dmrMe tkingt, and ths 
MXl sbowt silTer and gold to be intended. But St Jerome eaid. 
wkt dttideraius omnibuM ffentibut, and we have followed in his track, 
t are thoae wtio clamorously make such things proofs of Christianity 
friendsl 
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dearij revealed to them in oonsdence, and experience, and 
understanding. For that which is written in the nature of 
things is shown us hj Grod. 

But if persons thus thinking are less restrained from the 
free adoption of whatever consequences the mind maj work 
out, so long as it works in righteousness, thej are fiu* more 
hound to purge their mind's eje, and to keep the whiteness of 
their soul unspotted from eviL For their &ith has onlj 
ceased to he a congeries of human propositions, that it maj 
better become a divine life. And although some of them 
may meditate with Butler, how far the mysterious grace of 
God is given us on a system, so that, if we saw the whole 
range of things, it would appear to us regular and natural, 
rather than contra-natural, yet the belief in that ^Spirit 
which is holy, supreme, and life-giving," * is far more a gof- 
eming principle of their lives, than can ever he the case 
with men who substitute the bonds of system for those of 
truth, and the letter for the spirit 

Hence it will be found, all great reformers, either ci life 
or institutions, have had something in them of the s]»rit we 
now speak of. Nor has it'been quite unknown even to men 
in other rcs^pects of most opposite views : it has burst forth, 
now in that earnest preaching which rent the veil of the in- 
visible worid, and made men tremble or exult at the present 
realities of judgment or salvation ; and it has wrought again 
in those who reared once more the standard of the Crosa as 
a thing to live by, in a luxurious and garrulous age ; it alliea 
itself most eminently to the Gospel, but it can also ibv 
along the channels of the Church ; its more pnNninent ad- 
vocates in England have been men whose eccentricity some- 
what marred their usefulness, but it may well hannoniM 
with the affectionate soberness of that Prayer-book, wlucfa it 
should forbid us to sever, so widely as we do, from the in- 
spiration of our Bible. It woke in Reginald Pecoek some 
presage of the Reformation, when as yet this Coll^ WM 

• Nicene Creed. 
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; li taand do obteora uttmnoe in Hooker, wlien he tenghl 

; ^ the ndes of lif^ oondiiet are the dictates of right 

KNU*; it is assnmedy either tacitly or expressly, in the 

id discoane of Jeremy Taylor; it is more fbnnally pat 

rard by Barclay, whose broad and nnqoalified propositioQs 

yet on more than one acooant well worthy of being 

lied; it moFOS, thoogh in fettere, across the pages of the 

e leaned Pnritansi and especially of BiGlton; it takes a 

t of wisdom, toleration, and fiuth, amidst the Tast learning 

Sbdworth, and his kindred teachers of a godly humanity ; * 

not alien to the Evangdical Platonism of Leighton ; nor 

t qaaie quenched by the arrogant temper of Warburton, 

ae leaning and whose courage alike led him to acknowl- 

s aooie light in the Gentile worid ; but with greater fbnd- 

\ h loved to linger amid the deep reasonings of Butler, 

rented aafy by his Laodicean age firom bearing in him its 

ftnit ; it took a form of subtle idealism, and allied itself 

wtrj Tirtue " in Berkeley ; it had no mean representadve 

is place, in the thoughtful candor of Professor Hey, over 

e moderation any brief triumph of zeal in our time may 

pave the way for a dangerous reaction ; it sounds, not 

luently, but too uncertainly, from the deep struggles of 

dge ; and it found a happier expounder in him whose 

loss we may well deplore, the Guesser at Truth, aiid 

eacher of the Victory of Faith. £tt et hodie, nunc 

«.* olim nominabittsr. In our own time, indeed, tliose 

tertain it at all have felt themselves urged alike on the 

I side by the necessities of historical criticism, and on 

ire by the deep hunger of men's spiritual affections, 

yrer more and more from the scribe to the apostle, 

letter to the spirit, from the formula to the feeling 

gendered it 

tany questions now arise before me which time will 
\ to handle at due length I Will this freedom, which 
\i|^est controller of our destiny is in some measure 

hn Smith, who hsi been pnised in such oppoiite qiurten. 
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awakening among us, always know where to stop ? It will be 
led, perhaps, by the inexorable laws of historical criticism to 
alter our modes of conceiving d some pord<ms of Hebrew 
literature, which are comprehended in our Bible ; and exea 
questions apparentlj barren may sometimes^ to the scholar, 
be fruitful in inferences.* It may also observe so much of 
local or sensible imagei7,t in describing things which eje 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, that it may almost indefinitelj 
lessen the field of intellectual definition, though sparing that 
of conscientious expectation. It may, for instance, somewhat 
merge the doctrine of a resurrection in the idea of immortal- 
ity ; t and it may hiy not so much stress on a day of judg- 
ment, as on a Divine retribution. But will it also i^>ply St 
Paul's idea of our Lord's laying down his mediatorial kin^ 
dom, § not to any one moment hereafler, but to that period, 
whatever it may be, in each man's life, when he has been 
brought by the Son to the Father, — so that it shall be bo 
longer necessary for the Son to pray for men | so enlightoie^ 
since the Father himself loves them, because they have cod- 
ceived of him according to the picture revealed of him in h» 
well-beloved Son ? How fiar will thL» be a dangerous inteoB- 
fication of what is yet a true feeling of the economic nature 

^ It Is morally certain, that the books of Joshua and of Daoid ii« 
each four hundred years Uter than the date ordinarily ascribed to etcb; 
and this fact leads to inferences which it would be wise to meet practicallj, 
by either modifying our cycle of Old Testament lessons, or by ginag 
the clergyman at his discretion a liberty of doing so. 

t If any one considers the yarioos opinions on the state of disembodied 
souls before the day of judgment, he will find them turn on a dub of 
conflicting metaphors, or on a balance of allusions, each borrowed froa 
some temporal usage. 

X As Bishop Butler eridentiy did, but Isaac Taylor's Physical Tbeoqr 
of a Future Life may be read on the other side. 

§ Read carefully 1 Corinthians xv. 84-88 ; but eompare Peaifotoa 
Sitting on the Bight Hand, in the Creed. It was reckoned a pecnliiii^ 
in the profound Origen that he prayed only to the Father througb As 
Son ; but, at the altar, the whole African Church, and perhaps tkt 
Church Catholic, did so. 

I 81. John's Qospel xvi. 85-87; ColosuaBS L 16. 
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r tlie office of the JUediatotf Or wOl the saine spirit go so 
ir with anj, as to think it unimportant throagh what imageiy 
■od may frame in us thoughts of things inefiable ; so that 
hether memory or fimcj lend the shadow, and whether 
lith * be nourished more from fact or from thought, still the 
sal crisis of our souls shall hang upon our ever holding fast that 
tenud substance of the Divine Light, the radiance of which 
wisdom, and truth, and love, and which enlighteneth every 
lan, both at its comii^ into the world in the flesh, and also 
mg before ? This last would sound like a dangerous reviyal 
r GrDostie imaginations. Yet would even the wildest flight 
r such aberrations be so dangerous to the spirit of religion, 
I that secular-minded Ebionitism into which the opposite 
aidencj, the mere sifting of the letter, is ever apt to drift, 
■e moment it escapes from the influence d tradition ? To 
Dflwer all such questions would require a prophet rather 
ban a preacher. One thing, however, is clear, and tliat I 
leaire to say very seriously : the spirit of inquiry is most 
ikely to go hand in hand with reverence, if no other checks 
be imposed upon it than such as come of conscience and of 
truth. This also, brethren, let us be unshakably persuaded 
dj whatever other things fail, the attempt to realize in our- 
idves the mind which was in Christ Jesus has never been 
Ixind to fail any man. This, after all, seems to be what 
eoDstitutes a Christian. 

The prospects of an attack must depend very much upon 
fte oonduct of the defenders. If those who have leisure, 
kanung, and authority encourage persons less informed, not 
Bttrdj in entertaining as opinions, but in asserting as foun- 
ditiODs of the faith, things which scholars are ashamed to 
iaj, there must come a crash of things perishable, in which 
>ko things worth preserving may suffer shipwreclc Whereas, 
if the same persons were wise to distinguish eternal meaning 
^ temporal shape, it would still prove that, though the 
Qiuch is beaten by waves, yet she is founded on a rock. 

* Compare Hebrews, tenth and eleventh chapters. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

following Dissertatioii was composed about fourteen 
^ Upon reyiewing it, I saw no reason to depart 
theory and sentiments it advances. The manner in 
is compiled requests the reader^s candid and favor- 
sure. The reason which originallj induced me to 
was mj dissatisfaction with the schemes which gloomy 
ematic divines have devised to account for our Lord's 
some ascribing it to the unappeased wrath of Al- 
Grod, now hurled in all its tremendous vehemence 
is illustrious sufferer; others, to the temptadon and 
' the Devil, into whose tyranny, during this hour of 
I, he was freely delivered ; and others to the whole 
ated weight of the sins of the whole world, which the 
and justice of God appointed that he should now sus- 
)rder that he might experimentally feel their infinite 
and, by supporting in his own person the oppressive 
xnnplish the proper atonement and expiation of thenu 
un attempt to vindicate the equity, rectitude, and good- 
God, and to justify the conduct of our Lord on this 

* Fint pobllflhed in London, 1772. 
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occasion, bj eyindng that there is nothing in this transacdoo 
which eclipses, or in the lea^t diminishes the lustre of his 
divine character, will be deemed laudable, however I maj 
have failed in the execution of mj design. I had not seen, 
till within these few weeks, Mr. Moore's exceUent pamphlet 
on this subject, which was published bj Doctors Lardner and 
Fleming, and printed bj Noon, 1757. It gives me great 
pleasure and satisfaction, as it is no small confirmation of this 
Essay, to find that the reflectioDs and sentmieBts of tMs 
ingenious writer on this subject have so hi^pQj coracided 
and harmonized with mj own. 



DISSERTATION. 

Bt the adversaries of our divine religion it has often beeo 
suggested that the concluding scenes of our Bedeemei's life 
are attended with circumstances which reflect no great honor 
upon his character. From that expression. My God! »§ 
God I why hast thou forsaken me f one of the most emiDeat 
of the Deists asserteth, that our Saviour, a little before Ui 
death, publlclj renounced the cause in which he had beea 
engaged, and even died in that renunciation. How iDJnrioos 
and &lse this aspersion is, need not be evinced, since the 
whole tenor of our Saviour's history contradicts it, and efeij- 
where displays a most exalted and consummate virtue. It* 
in the highest degree absurd to suppose that our Lord shooll 
publicly abjure his religion, and yet die to confirm it and giv* 
it its last sanction. He came to bear witness to the tratlH 
and he gave the strongest proof of the justness of his pretet' 
sions to the character he assumed, that he was the lAoBO^ 
and Lawgiver of the worid, and that the cause in which ki 
had embarked was the cause of God and Truth, for he seak^ 
this cause with his blood. 

His agony in the garden of Gethsemane has been y^ 
undeservedly the subject of calumny and detraction. It ^ 
not infrequently been intimated| that during this scene ^ 
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rfferings oar Lord's lielumor was very hr from being ocm- 
fltent with the rest of his life, and that he meanlj and ab- 
ncdj shuddered at the prospect of calamities which, notwith- 
aoidiiii^ it was his d«tinj to meet* Persons, who have 
gected Ghristiam^, and alleged the caoses of their rejecting 
y iMiTe insinoated, among other things, that this agonj of 
rief hath all the appearance of a dishonorable timidity, that 
ir Saviour in a dispirited manner sank under the afflictions 
Udi he had rashfy broug^ upon himself, by assuming the 
mncter of a BefOTmer, — whereas, if he had been conscious 
lat his doctrines were true, and that his misnon was divinely 
BtliCKrised, he would have sustained them with an heroic 
nrtitude and magnanimity worthy such a cause. Instead of 
na, in the prospect of his last sufferings, he is overwhehned 
I despondency, and betrays a pusillanimity unworthy a com- 
mh philosopher. Instead of embracing with virtuous trans- 
ort so noble an occasion, now offered him, of attesting the 
nith of his mission and ministry by sufferings, he shrinks 
•ck at the view of them, faUs into dishonorable tremors, is 
loDged into the last terror and confusion, and with vehement 
■portuniQr implores Almighty God to extricate and save 
mm from them. Let this cup pats from me ! 

But if we impartially consider the history in which this 

igony of distress and sorrow is recorded, we shall be con- 

rlMed that it was not want either of virtue or of fortitude to 

MBlain his impending sufferings, which dictated these words. 

Ihcre is nothing in them inconsistent with the general tenor 

if Us conduct, — nothing in them that can make us suspect 

fta tmth of his pretensions, or that in the least diminishes 

Ihs £viiie worth and dignity of his character. Our Saviour 

^ doChed with human nature, and is he to be censured for 

karing the sensibilities of human nature ? Is his conduct to 

hkided with reproach and contumely, because he was not 

il^Nid, unfeeling Stoic,t and did not manifest an entire 

>~ 

* In YoUaire's late tmdM iSWr /a TU^mtiM. 
t * Wm dMve not fometliiiig pmillimfanoiii and faifioasCaiit hi thii pait 
15 
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apathy and insensibility in his sufferings? Is it anj dis- 
paragement to oar blessed Lord, anj imputation on his wis- 
dom or his virtue, that he was affected with the sorrows and 
sufferings of humanity ? " Jesus," as a judicious writer has 
well observed, " was sensible of his own and others' suffer- 
ings, and conceived a dread and horror at them. He was so 
sore amazed and JuU of griefs as earnestly to pray, that, if it 
were possible, the cup might pass away from him. A truu 
picture this of genuine humanity in distress. It is natural to 
us to hate pain, and to have an abhorrence ^ misery. Hie 
constitution of our beings requires it should be sa It is the 
first and strongest principle the Creator hath cast into the 
human frame. The philosophy taught in the heathen world 
by Zeno and his followers, that pains and afflictions are no 
evils, and that a wise man should be hardened against all 
sense of them, was truly perversive, not perfective of the 
nature of num. To feel calamities when they come upon as, 

of our Saviour's conduct 1 I answer, No. Those expressioiu are fitf 
too narsh, and cannot be applied to our Lord without manifest injn^tv* 
He hod not, indeed, that intrepidity, for which the rude heroes of histoit 
are celebrated, who were fearlcsa and undaunted in their greatest dao* 
gers. What tlien 1 Was a character expected in him that ivquirtd » 
peculiar warmth of the blood and juices, and the impetus of some crimi- 
nal passion, to form and exhibit ? Natural courage is well known to be 
mechanical, and to rise and fall with a certain temperature of the bodt. 
The passions, says Mr. Grove, which have most filled the world with 
herots, are vaimjlot-y, and a dread of the reproach of cowardice. Moral 
Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 259. What is to be looked for in the biased 
Jesus is a perfectly moral character. Now a manly, virtuous coonge i> 
so far from being incompatible with, that it supposes, fear. For is that 
is inspired with a sense of what is just and honorable, the foar of infiuD? 
to one's self, or of injury to others, must needs take place, inasmuch «i 
tlie objects are eviUt that ought, if possible, to be avoided, and wben and 
in whomsoever tliose fears shall coincide witli the natural fear of death, > 
passive fortitude is all that can be expected. 

" And as to mconstancy of mind, I ask. Who is there among 
of men, or what are they, whom the drcumstancca of time and plao^i >* 
respect to a cruel and ignorainions death, will not sensibly alfeett A 
person, doomed to suffer as a state criminal, may indeed put on theifp< 
on such an occasion, and in point of prudence, as it is caUcd, or for thi 



f death,* 
rtbesoDi I 
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yr upon others, and to g^ve vent to our tears,* is much more 
xxDgruous and suitable to our frame and station, than the 
ifMithy and rant of the Stoics. We are .connected with flesh 
ind bk)od, made with selfish and social affections and passions, 
ind placed here in a state of discipline ; and a tender, suscep- 
ible temper better becomes us, and will sooner perfect our 
rirtae, than insensibility and foolhardiness. This oonsidera- 
don alone, if there were none other, should make us not 
ishamed of Jesus in his agony in the garden, or on the 

5ros^''t 

The following account of this awful scene is exhibited by 
the foar Evangelists. ^ When Jesus had spoken these words 
[that consolatory discourse recorded in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth chapters of St. John's Gospel] he went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron, where was a 
Biarden [Gethsemane], into which he entered and his disciples. 
And he saith to the disciples. Sit ye here, while I go and 

Mke of his honor, stifle his passions from the view of others. And no 
krabt bat that this has often been the case. Bnt oar Lord acted apon 
BO sach mean motives. Ho felt things to impress him differently, and he 
told what he felt. The mind is not answerable for these different impres- 
Bons. They are anavoidable to it, and the result of the haman frame. 
Had not Jesus shown a reluctancy to the evils now before him, the reality 
of his sufferings might justly have been called in question. And so far 
wtm be in this his beliavior from acting an incoruUtmt or inconttant part, 
diat, notwithstanding he felt a greater uneasiness to himself than at any 
DCber time, he stood firm to the noble resolution he had formed, of an 
BDtirB sabmissire obedience to the Divine Will. There is then no im- 
Qcnt of the courage and constancy of oar Lord. His character 
I unsullied, yea, shines through the darkest cloud that ever passed 
Ofcr him." — Moore on our Saviour's Agony, pp. 88-90. 

• They who of all writers undertake to imitate nature most, oft intro- 
dooe even their heroes weeping. See how Homer represents Ulysses, 
Od. I. ver. 151 ; II. ver. 7, 8. The tears of men are in truth very differ- 
ent from the cries and ejoUtions of children. They are silent streams, 
■nd flow ftom other causes ; commonly some tender, or perhaps philo- 
sophical, reflection. It is easy to see how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
Id be fiMhionable. But, for all that, it is certain the glanduia lachrynuiiea 
MB not made for nothing. Beligion of Nature Delineated, p. 139, note. 

T Ifoora on our Saviour's Agony, pp. 102, 103. 
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praj jonder. And he took with him Peter and the two flom 

of Zebedee, and began to be sorroYrfbl, to be sore amaxed, 
and very heavy, i^sd he saith to them, My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowfuly even nnto death: tarry ye here and watch. 
And he was withdrawn from them about a stone's cast, and 
fell on the ground and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me I nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be d<me 1 And he oometh nnto the disciples, and 
findeth them &st asleep, and saith unto Peter, What, coald 
ye not watch with me one hour ? Watch ye and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation ; the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. He went away the second time, and prayed, mj 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be done 1 And he came and found them asleep 
again, for their eyes were heavy, neither wist they what to 
answer him. And he left them and went away again, and 
prayed the third time, saying the same words. And there 
appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him. 
And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his 
sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground. And when he rose from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow ; and he 
saith unto them. Sleep on now and take your rest: it is 
enough, the hour is come : behold, the Son of Man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners." • Let the reader figure to 
himself our Lord's situation at this time, and consider what 
images must necessarily obtrude upon his mind. His ministry 
was now dosed, — he was in a few moments to be appre- 
hended and treacherously delivered into the power of those 
who had long thirsted for his blood, — his beloved disd]^ 
were going to abandon him in his adversity, — and in two days' 
time, by wicked hands, he would be crucified and slain. Jesus 
now had a strong conscious perception of aU these impending 
calamities. Let the reader's imagination represent to him 



• I have fonned the i&uenU drcomstanoee related by differed Bfa^fi- 
lifts into one oontiniMd narrative. 
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he state of our Savioiii^s vund in this awful crisis; and 
irith the fall idea of his sitnadon before him, let him con- 
sider, whether the foUawtng painful reflections crowding into 
lis soul, in this melancholy hoor, mig^t not naturally produce 
hae scene of distress and horror the sacred writers have 
vcozded. 

Section L 

One cause which no doubt greatly contributed to distress 
Nir blessed Saviour, now his ministry was concluded, was the 
listressing reflection that his punful labors and benevolent at- 
empts to convert and reform the Jews had proved generally 
msucoessfuL In the fulness of time God the Father had sent 
mn ftom heaven among men, and empowered him to work 
nany stupendous and beneficent miracles in confirmation of his 
iiTine mission and character. In the space of three years 
ind a half, he had in person visited the cities, towns, and 
Tillages of Judsea, and in all of them had effected such aston- 
shing operations and supernatural cures, as could evidently 
Jt ascribed to nothing but to the inunediate power and 
igency of Grod. He had delivered to his country a perfect 
lystem of religion and morals, enforced by the strongest en- 
xmragements, and recommended by his own virtuous and 
rreproachable conduct. And yet his conduct, his doctrines^ 
lis precepts, his miracles, had been able to make little im- 
nression on the hearts of this depraved people. They de- 
i|U8ed the meanness of his birth and the obscurity of his 
hnuly. They were prejudiced against the place of his edu- 
aition, and declared it impossible that a prophet should ever 
irise out of Nazareth. So averse had they been from all 
xmviction and instruction, and so deliberately determined to 
that their eyes against the clearest light, that they attributed 
he most amazing displays of Divine power to a compact 
ind intercourse with Beelzebub. This man doth not work 
miraclfts, but by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. Instead 
/ attending his public ministry with minds sincerely disposed 
(or the reception of truth, they contrived low clandestine 
15* 
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arts to ensnare him, and hoped, from some incautinus ex- 
pressions into which they might hetraj him, to accuse him as 
a traitor to the Roman government, and effectuate his voor 
demnation and death as an enemj to Caesar. Tliese were the 
illiberal and dishonorable expedients they employed to murder 
the Messiah. Are such principles and dispositions as these 
friendly to truth and virtue ? Is a nation, which manifests 
such a character as this, and frames such measures as these 
against the life of a holy and good man ibr remonstrating 
against their superstition, bigotry, and immoralities, to be 
convinced by the force of evidence, and moved by the 
charms of an amiable example ? So far were they torn 
examining his doctrines and pretensions to the high cliaracter 
he assumed, with coolness and candor, that they practised 
every method to prevent them from being admitted, and ex- 
cluded those from their synagogues who openly professed 
them. How determined and inveterate their virulence was 
against our Lord's person and usefulness, we may judge from 
tills single most egregious instance of it, their solemnly de- 
liberating in council to destroy Lazarus, merely for being the 
su])ject of one of his miracles.* Impossible, therefore, was 
it for our Saviour to propagate his religion in a nation so 
prejudiced and depraved. All his attempts to make them 
virtuous and everlastingly happy proved ineffectual. 

Now this wrung his benevolent heart with the acote^ 
anguish. The consideration that his country should have 
rejected Uiat system of divine truths he had been delegated 
from God his Father to deliver to them, overwhelmed him 
in the deepest sorrow and distress. When he now reviewed 
the past years of his ministry, it filled him with great and 
painful concern, that his miracles had been so numerous, hot 
his success so very inconsiderable. He had made it the 
uniform study of his life to diffuse happiness around hin^ 
to do good to the souls and bodies of men, had performed 



# « Bat the chief priests consulted that they might put Lazams also to 
death." John xii. 10. 
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the most beneyolent cores, tanght the most excellent doo- 
trines, ezhU>ited a perfect character, to engage his country 
to embrace a religkm which came reconmiended and enforced 
bj 80 many evidences of its credibility and divine authority. 
But what converts had he made, what effects had the cause 
of God and truth, of liberty and immortality, produced? 
T%M was the painful reflection which now wounded his souL 
He had come to his own, but his own had not received him ! 
That nation, whose guardian angel he had probably ever 
been, and whom he had anxiously superintended in eveiy 
period of time and change of government, had now rejected 
his person and his doctrines, and were going to imbrue their 
hands in his blood as an impostor. This disingenuity and 
ingratitude transfixed his soul, and a painful review of the 
insuperable prejudices, enormous corruptions, and determined 
impenitency of liis country must necessarily oppi'ess bim, in 
this Aotir o/darkfiess, with very deep distress, and contribute 
its weight of woes to produce that agony which he now 
endured. 

Section IL 

Another cause which conduced to occasion this extreme 
dejection and sorrow of our blessed Saviour, was the percep- 
tion he had that he would immediately be abandoned by all 
his disciples and friends in these his last extremities. If my 
readers have ever known, by unhappy experience, the cruelty 
and infelicity of being deserted by a friend, at a time of im- 
pending adversity and distress, let them now recall to mind 
what they suffered on that occasion, and transfer their thoughts 
to our Saviour's sensibilities in the like circumstances. His 
disciples had been the companions of his labors. lie had 
selected them from the world to be his attendants and friends. 
To them he had unbosomed his soul. Having loved his ovmj 
he loved them unto the end, says St. John. He maintained for 
them a most faithful and affectionate love, from the time he 
chose them to tlie last period of his life. They had relin- 
quished their fiunilies, their occupations, and all their con- 
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Dections, to adhere to him and his Gaufie. Thej had dnnog 
the whole coarse of his ministry aooompanied him from place 
to place, and mutuallj shared with him the reproach and 
odium of the world. But O dire reverse! O Adyemtj, 
how seldom art thou a witness to faithful friendship ! The 
companions of his labors, from whose fidelity he might rea- 
sonably expect oonsolation, and whose firm adherence to his 
person and interests he might naturally hope would now gife 
a sanction to the cause he and they had espoused, disboiHV- 
ably desert him. When these last calamities invade him, lo, 
they fiy,* and suffer persecution and death to overwhelm him, 
alone and unsupported. At a time when probably he should 
want the aids of true friendship most, to attest his innoceooe 
and assuage his sufferings, they have abandoned him, and 
appear ashamed of the cause in which they had aU em- 
barked. 

But not only their unfaithfulness and disgraceful desertioo 
of him, but the ingratitude and treachery of Judas, no doubt, 
in these moments he now spent in the garden of Gethsemane, 
must wound his generous mind with the most cruel anguish. 
We find that this baseness of Judas gave our Lord great 
distress. ^ When Jesus had thus said, he was trovHed in 
spirit y and testified and said, Verily, verily, I say unto yoo» 
one of you shall betray me ! ** John xiii. 21. The reflection, 
that, in that small number whom he had selected to be his 
particular friends and companions, one should prove so un 
grateful and perfidious as for a paltry sum to betray him to 
his enemies, and that in a very short time he should see this 
very person, whom he had admitted into his friendship, head- 
ing a mob to apprehend him, — the bitter reflection must rend 
a bosom so susceptible as our Saviour's appeareth to be. 
" Great minds have a delicacy in their perception. TTiey 
feel ingratitude more than others, as they are less deserriog 



* ** At rimul intonnit, fiiginnt, ncc nosdtor nlli, 
Agminibna comitum qui mode dnctus erat." 

Ovid. Trial, 
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of it And indeed the best of men have met with this sort 
€f ill usage. David, more than once, depknres the like, in 
hagamge which shows how sensiblj he was touched. ' Tea, 
aaj own fiuniliar friend, in wlu»n I trusted, who did eat of 
mj bread, hath lift up his heel against me. For it was not 
an enemy that reproadied me, then I eoald have borne it ; 
bot it was thou, a man mine equal, mj guide, and mine ao- 
qoaintanoe.'"* 

Soch was the situation of our Saviour. Rejected bj the 
Jews ; abandoned by his disciples. The review of life pain- 
fid, the inunediaie prospect full of horror. Invaded with 
•oeh complicated distress, can we wonder that he should so 
earnestly implore Almighty Grod to save him from this hour, 
and to let this cup pass from him that he might not drink it? 
Il is the natural language of pie^ and virtue in distress : the 
fiiBt prayer which a dependent creature in afflictive circum- 
Btanoea addresses to Heaven. 

Sectioh in. 

Another cause which may justly be assigned to account for 
this agony and the petition he preferred to God, was the 
strong perception oAthat insult, ignominy, and torture he was 
shortly to endure. The perception of these dreadful evils, 
we may reasonably suppose, greatly impressed his mind, and 
strongly affected his exquisitely tender and delicate sensibili- 
ties. His mind anticipated all that cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment he should very shortly experience, — the immediate 
arrest and seizure of his person, his illegal trial, his impris- 
onment as an impostor, his outrage from the Roman soldiers, 
who would treat him with the last indignities, scourge him, 
ebthe him in robes of mock royalty, and insult him as the 
rival and enemy of Csesar, — and, as the completion of all 
these evils, his condemnation to suffer the ignominious and 
excruciating death of crucifixion. Over these scenes his 
mmd now brooded. He had the fuU idea of them impressed 

» • 

• Set Moora's Inqwiy, p. 4S. 
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miaeiy. In these unhappj exigendes he would offer up 
prajen and supplications with strong crying and tears. And 
oouid brutal insult, illegal condemnation, opprobrious mockery, 
disgraoeful imprisonment, cruel buffeting and scourging, a 
mock investiture with royalty, public ignominy and crucifixion 
invade his heart, unaffected and unimpressed? Would not 
flie certain inlmediate prospect of this train of evils moke 
strong impressions on a mind so susceptible of strong im- 
presuons? Had he met and sustained the shock with un- 
feeling unooncemedness, and supported these his suff*ering8 
with an absolute insensibility of them, it would then have 
been asserted that he was not really invested with human 
natore, and that the assertions of his historians, that he was 
a man, were entirely hypothetical and imaginary. If he had 
codured these evils with a torpid composure, it would have 
been said that he never felt them, and that the human form 
lie exhibited to the world was merely ideal and visionary. 
So that in this case strong objections would have been formed 
against the truth and reality of his person. Had he met his 
•offerings with a fearless intrepidity, and appeared in the midst 
of them with an idiot serenity, the world, I am persuaded, 
would have been more dissatisfied with his conduct, would 
have formed it into an argument against the truth of the 
Christian religion, and reviled its author as a frantic Stoic or 
an unfeeling enthusiast 

Do we admire some of the philosophers for their contempt 
of pain ? Do we applaud their boasted tranquillity of mind, 
which no tortures could discompose, and secretly wish that 
oor Lord had sustained his affliction with as great constancy 
and fortitude as some of them ? But let me freely declare, 
that if we admire these old sa<:^e.s for their doctrines of in- 
lensibility of pain, and for their serenity of mind in the 
midst of the most racking disorders, we really admire them 
bar philosophical madness, and a wild, extravagant, infatuated 
quixotism. Our passions are part of our nature. They can 
never be eradicated. We can by no arts and arguments 
pt|«itiil^i> our sensibilities. It is frenzy to attempt or to 
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affect it Our Saviour never taught, or practised upon, sndk 
an unnatural system. He had the same perception of human 
misery with ourselvesy and suffered in the conflict, just as we 
do. Dr. Whitby delivers it as his opinion, that this extieme 
dejection and agony of our Saviour arose from the stron^j 
impressed apprehension of those dreadful sufferings which 
would so speedily befull him, and further says, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to assign any other cause of this excess of 
sorrow and dispiritedness which now seized him. Some con- 
siderable time before, the thought of this violent exit seems 
greatly to have impressed our Saviour's mind. ^ I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened until it 
be accomplished I Now is my soul troubled : but what shall 
I say ? Father, save me from this hour 1 " Consider the 
wretchedness of such a death I The exquisite torture of hav- 
ing the hands and feet perforated with nails, being fastened 
to a cross, and for days and nights continuing, as many of 
these wretches did, in all this agonizing pain, tiU all the 
powers of life were exhausted in a lingering and most wket- 
able manner. Think of this, and then censure our blessed 
Lord for being appalled at the prospect. Think of what ha 
suffered, and you will see cause to justify the petition he 
preferred to Heaven amidst these pangs : " My God ! mj 
God! why hnst thou forsaken me?" Impress your minds 
\^'ith an affecting sense of a person so illustrious, of innocence 
so dii<tressed, of sufferings so intense and durable, of indig- 
nities and insults so dishonorable and injurious, of a death 
so excruciating and full of horror, and of such a spectacle 
displayed before angels and men, and then reflect whether 
his agony in the garden of Gethsemane may not be aocoonted 
for. Then consider, whether you cannot rationaUy account 
for such a supplication in tuck a situation : O my Father, let 
this cup pass from me I It was the near prospect and antici- 
pation of such sufferings and such an exit as this, which made 
him, in the days of his flesh, offer up the most importunate 
requests and supplications, with strong cries and tears, to that 
Being who was able to extricate him from death, — and ho 
was heard m that he feared. 
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SxonoK lY. 

B is big^j prolMUe that at this time our Lord had a 
Strang peraeptioD of the ▼arious trooUes and penecutioiis to 
wldoli fait diadplea and fi^lowen would be rafcgected, in eon- 
a e q a en ce of their attachment to him and his leligioiL This 
tlMNi^ would fpceudj dej^ees him, and deeply wound his 
tender q^izit. And I make no douht but the prescienoe and 
; Tiew he had of that mnltiplicitj of sonows and suf- 
which would invade his adhmnts witer his death, 
greatfy eootributed to his present agony and extreme dejeo- 
Ete knew they had to contend with innumerable diffi- 
in attenqHing to refbnn a superstitious and corrupt 
wvrid. He evidently foresaw that the S3rstem ci religicm and 
morals he had deliyeored would eyeiywhere be spoken against, 
wooldy on account ci its genius and nature, prove a stumbling- 
hloA to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolishness. He knew 
that, for propagating his religion in the world, and for their 
hmolable adherence to his cause, they would endure the most 
maserable torments and deaths which the genius (ji men could 
devise, or the cruelty and odium of persecutors inflict All 
diese scenes of future persecution now crowded into his mind, 
and the painful anticipation overwhelmed him. It was his 
empiisite benevolent feelings which occasioned this extreme 
diKtress. The reflection that so many innocent persons 
shoold be involved in these calamities for embracing and 
qireading his doctrine, was too painful for him to support.* 
They were for several centuries to struggle under the incum- 
bent weight of e$taJtU$hed error and superstition, — prince 
and magistrate, priest and people, would be confederated 
against them, — they were to wrestle, not only against flesh 
and Mood, the common prejudices of mankind, but to contend 
with principalities and powers and spiritual rulers in high 

* Tvifdf yhp irXcoy ^p» 

Si^phodm, (Ed. Tfrim,, v. 9S. 
IS 
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places ; tlie secular sword would be everywhere unsheathed 
to extirpate the cause in which they had embarked; thej 
would be driven from city to city, from country to coonnr, 
Jews and Greeks differing in other things, but agreeing in 
this, to exterminate them and their religion from the world; 
they would be the objects of such implacable odium and 
detestation, that whoever should kill them would be esteemed 
as doing Grod eminent service ; they were to endure poTertj 
and indigence for their unshaken constancy to their principles, 
to wander about in deserts and mountains, and to seek refiige 
in dens and caves of the earth, being destitute, afflicted, t(x^ 
men ted ; they were to be precipitated into prisons and dun- 
geons, to be exposed to the fury of wild beasts, to aflbrd 
sport and diversion for a brutal rabble, and to be made a 
spectacle to the world, to angels and men ; for the sake of 
Christ they were to be killed all the day long, to be accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. These subsequent calamities our 
Lord perfectly knew. He saw the gathering storm which 
would soon break over their heads. He had met with Cfery 
injury and indignity for his endeavors to reform a wicked 
nation, and from his own experience he knew that the same 
principles and conduct in them would produce the same ooo- 
sequences, and render them equally obnoxious to a depraved 
world. He knew they had every opposition to expect from 
those whose religious errors they condemned, and whose im- 
moralities they freely censured ; that superstitious and wicked 
persons, of all others, would most strenuously exert them- 
selves to destroy a kingdom of truth and righteousness, hy 
murdering those who attempted to erect and establish it 
This reflection awakened all his tenderness, and his bencTO* 
lence made him feel exquisite anguish for his faithfril, suffering 
followers. Here his affections were powerfully exdted, and 
his painful solicitude for the future fortunes of his disdptes 
overpowered his soul. He loved them with the greatest 
warmth and delicacy of affection. Having loved his own 
who were in the world, he loved them to the end ; and this 
love caused him to enter intimately into their future distresMfl^ 
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and affecdonatelj to share tliem by a geDerous condolence. 
He antedated them, he represented them stronglj to his mind, 
and bj a painftd anticipation, and exquisite sympathy, now 
felt all the severe force and weight of these evils. What 
mental anxiety and distress he felt on account of their future 
miseries and persecutions appears from that consolatory dis- 
course, recorded by Sl John, which was addressed to these 
his monmfiil and melancholy friends, who were in the last 
dejection at the thought of his departure from them. If the 
woiid hate you, you know that it hated me before it hated 
jou. Remember the word that I said to you, The servant is 
not greater than his Lord. If they have persecuted me, they 
win also persecute you ; if they have insidiously watched my 
words, they will insidiously watch yours alsa Verily I say 
unto you, you shall weep and lament, but the world shall re- 
jmce. With great reason, therefore, we may suppose that all 
tiiese scenes of future woe now crowded into our Lord's mind 
at once. Love, pity, sympathy, benevolence, were the great 
emotions and passions which labored in his breast The 
opposition his cause would meet with in the world, and the 
dreadful sufferings in which those would be involved who 
maintained it, wrung his heart with the acutest anguish, and 
overwhelmed it in the deepest sorrow. This painful reflec- 
tion, conspiring with the other causes I have alleged, produced 
the deplorable situation here recorded, rendered him unequal 
to the shock, made the assistance of an angel necessary to 
fopport and strengthen him, and caused him to sweat, as it 
were,* great drops of blood falling to the ground. 

O Obsare, this is onlj a simile or comparison of the Evangelist to 
flftafrq te the pro/tuenets of onr Sarioor's sweat. *Ey/ycro dc 6 2dpa>r 
mtrmi 'I22EI 6p6fifiot cXfunos. Luke xxii. 44. Jnst as all the four 
Snmgetists, intending to give their reader a just idea of the rapid descent 
of the Eoly Spirit upon Christ, after his baptism, compare it to the 
tdocibf of a dove, '02EI wepiarepw, — not that the Holy Spirit assumed 
Iht sktMpe of a dove, but descended and alighted upon our Lord with the 
n^riOty with which a dove darts from the tkj to the earth. PrababUf 
ttire waf mow die tamt appeannoe aa at the day of Penteooet The 
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Section V. 

It appeareth to me, also^ that tlie impending calamitii 
ruin of his country, in consequence of th^ enonmti< 
of their ingratitude and wickedness in rejecting and c 
ing him, maj be reckoned as one of the principal 
which produced this agony. It is a very uiyust and | 
less objection which Lord Shaftesbury hath advanced 
the Christian religion, that the author of it never 
mended private friendship and the love of our o 
Every one who is in the least acquainted with the 
Christ, cannot but know that our Lord was an ezai 
both these. From his most intimate friends, the Aposi 
selected one, whose amiable temper and disposition a:p\ 
have been most similar to his own, and whom he h 
with a peculiar delicacy and tenderness of affection, 
how well he loved his native country appears from the 
of his life. He confined his instructions and labors sc 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, declaring thattc 
only he was senL Never was there a philosopher o 
who loved his country with a more generous ardor 
truest and noblest benevolence than our blessed Savioa 
constant study and active disposition to promote the i 
and happiness of the community in which one is bon 
be styled the love of one's country. Dear to us, says 
are our parents, our children, our relations, our friend 
our country compriseth and embraceth everything t 

word 0p6iJLfioi is very beantiftil and exproBsire. It does not ooen 
New Testament but onlj in this passage. It signifies lartfe gIMU 
and clammy clots of gore or sweat, pitch, milk, &c. Hesyduns e 
Bpofi^s hj ai/ia iraxv, irimTy^r »9 pmnnL — Ilorafiof 6fia n 
0p6fi^ovs aot^dXrou dvaMoi woXXovr, "Mixed with the wal 
river sendeth up many large clots of bitumen." Herodotns, Clio, 
Vol. I. Glasg. ^QoT cV yoXoicrt Bpififiw atfjtant (nrcfonu. J 
Choeph., vers. 531. Bpifjfi^ d* Ifu^cy oifMror ^iXoy yaka, 
vers. 544. Aifuxnt Bp^fjfiow fUXwns, " Large black globoles of 1 
BippooMtes, Lib. m. Md» «^t. linden. 
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AT and yalnable to na. Li oonformitj to this maxim our 
iTkmr reaUj acted. He broke every parental and fraternal 
imectioDy all the ties of conaanguinify, and forsook all the 
tdearments of private life to consult the wel&re of his 
ontij. What can be more pathetic and ezpreauTe of the 
irmest benevolence, than that complaint and lamentation he 
tered over his incorrigible and devoted country, — ^ O that 
on, even thou, hadst known in this thy day the things that 
long to thine everlasting peace I " The strong perception 
I had of their imminent calamities forced him in this plain- 
re and afiectionate manner to deplore their wretched &te« 
na of the Evangelists informs us, that when he drew near 
a city he wept over it. Grcnerous minds feel strongly for 
a unhappy. It was benevolence, pity, and love for his 
li bituua te country, which called forth his grief^ and caused 
B to shed these tributary tears, at once the affecting memo- 
ila of his love, and the awful tokens of its approaching 
om. As he had a perfect knowledge, so he had a painful 
Bpathetic sense, of those dreadful calamities which would 
ortly overwhelm his country, for their enormities in dis- 
eying and murdering the Lord of life. *' Daughters of 
rosalem," said he to the women who were beating their 
aasts and deploring his unhappy fate, when he was led to 
ilvary, ^ weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for 
or children : for behold the days are coming in which they 
bU say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never 
re^ and the breasts that never gave suck. Then shall they 
fpai to say to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, 
iver us ; for if they do these things in a green tree, what 
■n be done in the diy ? " Accordingly, in about /orfy years 
WT his resurrection, the Romans invaded Judaea, spread 
■olation -everywhere, at last invested the capital, enclosed 
infinite number of people in it, who had then come from 
parts to celebrate the Passover, drew lines of circum- 
Uation round them, and thus devoted them to all the 
aeries of famine, pestilence, and war. After incredible 
mbers had perished by mutual assassinations and famine, 

16* 
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the citj was stormed and plundered, the temple bomt, the 
buildings demolished, the walls razed from the foundaikns 
the greatest part of the Jews were put to the sword, the rest 
sold for slaves into foreign countries. These calamities, in 
severer than which never was anj nation involved, had their 
completion in Adrian's time, who published an edict prohib- 
iting every Jew, on pain of death, from setting a foot in 
Judaea. 

All these scenes of national calamity and ruin our Lord 
perfectly knew ; and the painful apprehension and view made 
him commiserate his falling country. What affection, pity, 
sympathy, and sorrow are mingled in that pathetic exdamt- 
tiou : " O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! thou that killest the pro{>li- 
cts, and stonest those that are sent to thee ! How oflen would 
I have gathered thy children, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wingss but you would not ! Tlierefbre ii 
your house lefl unto you desolate." Now if our Saviooi^i 
mind, in the course of his ministry, was so much nfrc*ctcd and 
depressed by the thought of his country's disobedience, and 
of their deplorable ruin, the certain effect of it, how moch 
more may we justly suppose must he be dejected and dis- 
tressed when he was now entering u]K>n those sufferings 
which he knew would assuredly bring on his devoted ooontiy 
these dre.idful inflictions. If he indulged and manifested 
such grief for only one single person^ for the death of hii 
dear friend Lazarus, how inexpressibly must he sufier ftr 
the destruction of a very large collective body of men, t» 
whom he was connected by the common endearing bond of 
natural affection and country? 

In this manner, I apprehend, the agony of our Lord, and 
his prayer to God that this cup might pass from him, naj 
be rationally accounted for, without recurring to any impiooi 
and absurd hypothesis which derogates from the wisdom, ^e^ 
titiide, and goodness of the Deity, and disparages the inao- 
cence and merit of this illustrious sufferer, ascribing it» I 
mean, to the dereliction and wrath of Grod, the temptatiaa 
and tyranny of Satan, into whose power he was during tlui 
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scene totally delivered, or to the incumbent weight of all 
ftlie 81118 cf the whole world, whose ponderoiu and oppressive 
dazing these moments, he was permitted of God to 
and sappoTt I humblj conceive that his nnsuccessfiil- 
in reelaiming and reforming the Jews ; the desertion of 
liis disciples ; the perception of the insult and ill usage he was 
mbartlj to sustain, — the arrest and seizure of his person, the 
illegal process through which he was to pass, the injurious 
And contumelious treatment he would experience in the con- 
duet of it, being buffeted, delivered up to the Romans, vested 
uridi modt rojaltj, scourged, imprisoned, crucified ; the fore- 
0i|^t of the calamities and persecutions of hits followers for 
jy^^JT^f^Mgiin^r and spreading his religion ; and the imminent 
destmctioo of his country ; — these are causes adequate to 
•vch ao effect. Especially if we add, that the great and un- 
ycmittiiig labor in which he had been employed for the Jive 
days which preceded his agon^f must necessarily have con- 
aribnted to render him low and weak at this time, and reduced 
to a state of great debility and lassitude. This combi» 
i of painful ideas collecting, as in a focus, their whole 
aulated energy and force, and pouring in a strong velie- 
stream upon an exquisitely sensible and tender spirit, 
•o entirely penetrated and overwhelmed it, as to render the 
interposition of a heavenly messenger necessary to strengthen 
mud mpport him. So violent was the commotion excited by 
tlieee sad images obtruding all at once upon his mind, that 
lie complained that his soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
Unto death.* And in such a situation, amidst the tumult of 

• The exfNreBrioiu used by tho sacred writers to represent the intcnse- 
a«H of Ins agony are the most strong and cmphatical which could 
li^Hi been emp]oJ<^d. n^ptkimot* exceedingly aorrwpfid, excettsivdy dit" 
^^mai* TUptXvw^ iartw 17 4^x4 f^*^ <^^ Btwdrov. Matt. xxri. 38. 
*^cAiyi/3rio^at, used by Biark, ch. xiv. 33, signifies to be rtunned and 
^m^nekelmed with any passion, to be fixed in astonishment, to be lost in 
^^mder ami amazement. It is oscd to express the extreme terror and oon- 
fgiiifinii of Uie women at the nncxpectcd sight of an angel in onr Lord's 
•tipu ldue. liark xvi. 5, 6. And the great amazement of the multitude 
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80 many painful reflections crowding in perpetual m 
upon a delicate mind, and in the near prospect of si 
rious treatment and such an excruciating death, is 
consternation and sensibilitj our Lord expressed nofi 
the petition he preferred to heaven, in such a cri; 
pleased God to let this cup pass from him, the t 
dictate of the human heart, and the genuine, constant 1 
of a dependent creature when involved in distress ? 

I shall conclude this Dissertation with the reflectii 
very judicious author.* " In the first place," says tl 
nious writer, ^ this befell our Lord just as he had fini 
public ministry. Intenseness of thought, in a long c 



at beholding tho miracle wronght on the lame man. Acti 
*A^riiJLortuf is a strong expression, and signifies to be in ffnat de 
snfTcr the last anffuitk and dittren of na'nd. KXeonth-por mpti^ 
Ppadvvovarjs dtfifiovAw i)fXv», " He [Antony] anxiously expect 
patra ; and upon her delaying to come, he nmk into tke last 
and distress." Plutarch in Vita Antonli, p. 939, edit. France 
*£</>* ^ hri 6 tTtpof avrmv odijfioi^atv, tavrov tf<r<f)a$€, " On i 
count one of them was so dejected, that he hud violent hands on i 
Dio Cassius, Tom. II. p. 924, edit Reimnri, Hamburg, 175 
rovT^ Koi rav 'Poifiaic^v rivis dJirjfiovriarayrtSt ola iv XP^'^'V *^ 
fieTtaTfjtrav^ " In the mean time some of the Romans, being 
dejected, as is usual in a tedious siege, revolted to the encmv." 
sius, p. 1080, ejusdem editionis. 'Hdi^fiom fiiv yap opAv ro 
yov TTjt yvvaiKOt npof avrop fiiaos ovk dtroK€Kpvfifi€vop, " Hi 
the last anguish and distress at seeing his wife's abhormice of hi! 
he did not expect, or she study to dLs«!mble." Josephus, Tom. ] 
edit. Havcrcamp. 'Hdij/iowOv dc, /i^ <f>$daas Kortikwnu to v 
OVK ((apKia-ei irp6t WXof dyayeiv t?;v npoaipeartv, " But they 
the utnwst distress, lest tho king, after demolishing the wliole wod 
not bo able to execute his design." Josephus, p. 778, Havere. 
povvra dc top /9ao-iXca carl r;^ inrayopcvoTc, " Tho emperor beii 
/y distressed at this repulse." Sozomen, Hist Eocles., Lib. I. p. 
Cantab. 1720. *A^rifjLovovirras dc rovs Idlovs arparusras «w 
rat 6p^vy " Seeing his soldiers greatlif dejected on account of tb 
defeated." Socrates, Hist EccL, p. 137. See also p. 356, edit \ 
Cantab. 1720. 
* Moore on our Saviour's Agony, pp. 83-86. 
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ii^ oidiiMritfy fHoduedTe o^ or toeeeeded by, per- 
that are iikwnie and todioaa. Siidi sort of btui* 
aatanDf ends with fidgiie ; and fiitigiie difooren itself 
I all the aTenoee of the aenaei^ as well in the mind as 
'the bodf. And al snoh a season, il is nolorioitt, the pas* 
■as nf grief and sonow lie most open and exposed to objects 
Ueh weite pain. Evils that are at other times toleraUei 
■B0 now with dooblefixroe, and make deep impression. The 
I on tins dremnstanoe was the resnlt of the first 
of oar inqnirj. It is repeated here becanse it serves 
I the reasons, or is itrelf one^ wh j Jesos began to 
I — imwftJ and veiy heavy. 

'jikgain. Tbis happened to him when ho was entering 
poB a new seene of sofferings. At sadi a crisis we find 
i^ga Ibtmv begin to have an actual existence, and are, as it 
wn, qnidcened into life. The passions, big with expecta- 
aOf wan ready to break forth to meet their objects. Tliere 
^ ahraya something vivid and strong in the perception of 
BMS uu v riij itself. Bat when the noveltj has a group of 
objects, the perceptions are more interesting, and . 
I tfie whole human frame. Let us suppose one's self to 
being reduced from a state of affluence to penury ; 
ir to be bereaved of one's friends ; or to undergo the ampu- 
Stfan of a 1^ or an arm ; what kind of perceptions sliould 
an Invre? Would they not create a horror to the mind, 
the animal Sfnrits, or strike on the fine fibres of the 
and brain so as to make us shudder? If this be 
\ to common experience on such occasions, common 
I Is a dew that wiU help to unravel the causes of 
I amaiement of our Lord at this juncture. 

He was now on the spot where he was to pre- 
* and meet his sufferings. Tliere may be facts 
or a varied of events to which we are subject, 
t wiH make the bare sight of places raise a combination 
i disturb and perplex the mind. It is so natural 
IJi'-aonneeC things with places, that very often we make the 
Ktter a sort of fbcns where the moment of the whole busineu 
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is collected. Hare we a cause to litigate, or are we called to 
defend our country? The entrance into the court of judi- 
cature, or first view of the field of battle, shall give a mon 
warm and sensible turn to the affections and passions, than pe^ 
ha{)s we shall feel through the whole trial, or meet with io the 
actual engagement And if this was not exactly the ease of 
our Lord, yet as he came hither on purpose to prepare and 
meet his sufferings, those sufferings must necessarily be rep- 
resented and brought to the full view of his imaginatkxL 
In order to suit ourselves to a condition, that condition must 
be surveyed and entered into by the mind. Wherefore ve 
may suppose, that the first perception our Lord had, when 
he was at the place, was the kind and importance of tlie 
evils to which he was now to submit. This supposition ii 
both pious and natural. Then we address the Sapreae 
Being with propriety, when we have viewed the exigeocj 
of our affairs. We seldom need to court objects of paiSi 
They are known to intrude themselves too often with a sort of 
eagerness. But in the present circumstance they are cafled 
for, and the attention of the mind to them is, as it weie^ 
demanded. Wherefore our Lord could not but be eonseioai 
of the perception he had of the evils before him. And tbt 
consciousness must increase in proportion to the nnmber td 
w(iight they bore. It is agreeable to the natural order of 
things that it should be so. So that it is no wonder if a rood 
of misery was the only perception he was for a time eofr 
scious of. Now here was he to be betrayed by one of kii 
own disciples, seized and bound like a thief, abandoned Irf 
his friends, led away and treated with cruel and indignv* 
i].<age. And the consequences hereof, replete with e^ 
found easy access, we nuy suppose, to a mind like his. T^ 
language of the best human heart on such an occasion imU 
be, O what will become of my country, and of the men I 
love ! What an agitation would a man feel in his waati i 
spirits, and how acute and powerful the operatioD betircA . 
his passions and their objects in such a state and criaB tf . 
this I It is evident the perception of misery, now, is ii|H 
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and as it should be ; and the commotion that ensues is natural, 
mnd what will be. With respect to the latter, reason is too 
■aUimey or comes too slow to have anything presently to do 
in the case. The violence of the commotion must cease 
before the understanding can attend to the dictates of reason. 
After this manner, probably, was Jesus exercised at this 
jnDCtare." 

* ** When Christ is compared to men who are said to have 
slept sound before a painful death, and to have discovered 
DO sensibility iu any period of it, the nature and use of his 
wxamipU is not considered ; his natural weakness, if it may be 
■o called, being better calculated to show the strength of his 
Jmikj and therefore affording more encouragement to us to 
felkiw his steps. 

** Bat certainly our encouragement to follow Christ in suf- 
fering and dying is greatly lessened by the notion of his 
laving had a power over his own sensations, so that in any 
situation he could feel more or less at pleasure, and even put 
an end lo all sensation by a premature death, which is strictly 
prohibited to all his followers, and justly esteemed unbecom- 
ing the firmness that is expected of other men. Christians 
who entertain this idea of their Saviour cannot have reflected 
on the nature of the case. 

** It may be said that, if Christ only felt as a man during 
Ills agony, we should find something similar to it in the ac- 
eoonts of some of the martyrs. But the probability is, that 
BO history of any martyr was ever written with such perfect 
fidelity as that of Christ by the Evangelists. It has been too 
mnch the object of the writers, and from the best views, 
namdy, the encouragement of others, to exhibit the fortitude 
smd heroism of the sufferers in the strongest light. 

^ It must also be considered, that what a person suffers in 
Us own mind, in the expectation of pain and death, is gen- 

• I^Din the Theological Repository, Vol. VI. pp. 814-319.— 
0.B.5. 
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erally known only to himself; and tliat the affections of the 
bodily fhune are selckmi so great, when he is in company, ss 
to be visible to others. What our Saviour himself felt would 
not have been known, if he had not, ibr the best reasons, 
chosen that some of his disciples should be witnesses of it 
For anything that appears, his agony might not last half sn 
hour, and presently after it he was perfectly composed; and 
his behavior the day following was sach as could have giren 
no person the least suspicion of what he had felt the pie- 
ceding night 

^ But though nothing is related of any particular martyr 
that approaches to the case of our Saviour, yet, besides whst 
we may judge from our own experience in the expeetatiaB 
of less evils, of what muti have sometimes been fell in the 
expectation of greater ones, some circumstances are occa- 
sionally mentioned by marQrrologistB, which sufficiently iUt»- 
trate the account of the Evangelists. There are nombeika 
cases in which marQrrs are represented as peculiarly intrepid 
during their trial, and also inmiediately before, and even 
during the time of extreme torture, compared with whii 
they had felt on the more distant view of it, thou^ the awl- 
uer in which they were affected by that more distant Tiev 
is not distinctly noted. 

^ Many letters are preserved of martyrs, written m tko 
interval between their apprehension and their deaths. Butf 
besides that historians would seldom choose to publish say 
letters except such as, in their opinion, would do them eredili 
and serve the cause for which they suffered, that is, flhov 
their fortitude, a man who is o^mble of writing most bi 
tolerably composed, and would not in general be himself la* 
dined to dwell upon circumstances which would give hiiTilf 
and his friends pain. 

^ From the account of one of the English mait]rn» hsv* 
ever, namely, Richard Woodman, it may easUy be ooUeciai 
that his sufferings during his conflict with tiiTna<>)f^ when, ai 
he says (Fox's Book of Mar^riB, VoL BI. p. 673), whito hi 
was < loth to forego his wife and children and goodi^' vctt 
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*T1iislMtfd«,* hbWKjM, 'kurted not a quarter of an 
rt hut It wa« dMupar than death itself lor the time, I 
m BKj/ After this he appeen to hare been perfect j 
iha, and he iiiflfered with great fiirtitode^ 
'Haring now, I preiame^ aomeidea of the extreme dis« 
and agony of miad mider which our Lord kbored, 
perinps than aoj other man had erer ftlt before 
Uoy and aho of the eautm whidb prodnoed it, let as consider 
Ua alrangth of mind in supporting the prospect of them. 
That he shoold wkh to aToid going throci£^ the dreadfhl 
mnot tUnk extiaordinarj. He would not hare 
laaHMif he had not, and that this wkh shoold be ex- 
1 in the form of a prayer to that great Bemg at whose 
i disposal he and sJl mankind always are, was quite 
In a tmly deroat mind, which respects the hand of 
€kid in ereiything^ an earnest wish and a pn^er are the 
aame thing. Our Saviour, in this agony, did pray that, if it 
wm pattiUBj tk^ biUer cup ndgJU pan from him* But by 
pomU $ most, no doabt, be meant eontitUnithf with the detigru 
^dhimB yovemmmiL He therefore cmly expressed his desire 
fliat his painful death and sufferings mig^t be dispensed with, 
If die same great and good ends txiold have been attained 
withoat them. For there can be no doubt but that with CMi 
mKMmfi ar$ naturally pasible. Our Lord's wish or prayer 
WM therefore only eamdiiianaly and not ahtoluU. He did not 
wUi to be excused from sufferings whatever mig^t be the 
eooaeqaenee. Even in this most painful state of apprehen- 
afam, he dkl not kxik to himself only, but to God, and the 
yaat ends of his government 

"We mi^ think it extraordinary that our Lord should for 
a monMnt suppose that what he wished or prayed for was, in 
any aense of the word, pattihle, knowing, as he himself ob- 
a ta i u s ^ Chat for thai end he came unto that hour; his dyings 
with a view to a future resurrection, being a necessary part 
ef that plan wluch he was to be the principal instrument in 
But, besides that, m a hi^y agitated state of 
the thing might for a moment appear in a different • 
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light, oar Lord welt knew thai tbe uppcmtments of God, 
even when expressed in the most absolute terms, are not 
always so intended. We have more instances than one q£ 
similar orders and appointments, by which nothing was 
meant but the trial of a penon's &ith. 

^ This was the case when Abraham was ordered to ofo 
up his beloved son Isaac Till the moment that his hand 
was actually raised to slay his son, that patriarch had do 
reason whatever to think that the death of his son, and that 
by his own hand, was not intended by the Divine Beii^ 
The order for the destruction of INineveh in i^niy days was 
also delivered in absolute terms, though it was intended to be 
conditional, and in the event did not take place. Notwith* 
standing, therefore, all that had passed in the communica' 
tions which Jesus had with God, he could not tell but thai 
possibly his death mi^t not be necessary, and that the saioe 
end might be gained without it In these circumstances, ooo- 
sidering the natural love of life, and the dread of pain and 
death, the merest possibility, or the supposition of a possi- 
bility, would certainly justify our Lord's prayer, espedallj 
when it is considered that, in the same breath with which he 
uttered it, he added, Nevertheless^ not at I will, but as tkou 
wiU, Notwithstanding the dread and horror of mind with 
which he viewed his approachmg sufferings, he had no objec- 
tion to them, if it was the determined will of God that he 
should bear them. This was a degree of resignation and 
fortitude which far exceeds anything that we read of is 
history. In all other instances in which persons have sweated 
through the fear of death, they would have given, or hare 
done, anything to have avoided it To them it appeared the 
greatest of all evils. 

"' The courage which any man may show while his nerrei 
are firm, is not to be compared with that of our Savioor^Sy ! 
when his were, in a mumer, broken and subdued. It was 
not only while he was calm, and had a perfect command of 
himself, but when his perturbation and distress of mind wtf 
so great as to throw lum into a profuse sweat, that he said; 
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J9id as IwiSy hd as tkou vniL No man in anj cool moment 
can fonn to himself an adequate idea of the heroism of this 
act. Because no man, in a cool moment, and under no terror 
of mind himself can tell what hi$ own wishes and prayers 
would be in a state of such dreadfid agonj as that of our 
Saviour. It will therefore be greater than he can conceive 
it to be. It is probable that nothing but the consciousness of 
his peculiarly near relation to God, and his full assurance of 
such a state of future glory as no other man would ever 
arrive at, could have supported him, and have preserved his 
resignatimi and fortitude, in a state of mind so peculiarly 
onfiivoEBble to theuL" 
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Our Lord exhorted his apostles not to fear their perse- 
cntorsy who killed the bod j and oonld not kill the soul ; bat 
rather to fear Him who was able to destroj both bodj and soul 
in helLf This was an exhortation to fortitude in professing 
and propagating the true religion. His example taught this 
dntj in its whole extent 

He showed a noble contempt of worldly greatness bj ap- 
pearing in a low condition of life. During his public minis- 
trj he had not where to laj his head, % some of his pious 
attendants ministered to him of their substance, § and he 
paid the tribute-money by miracle. | He suffered hunger, 
tbirst, and weariness ; he was ever contending with the dul- 
neas of his disciples, the incredulity of his kinsfolk, and the 
rqyroaches and injuries of the Jews. And he ^ pleased not 
biniself "1^; but submitted to many and great eyUs, that he 
ought please God and benefit mankind. 

Let us observe in particular instances what ^ contradiction 
of tmners"** he endured, and what greatness of mind he 
dispkyed. 

* Fkom hii '' Obfermtknif cm oor Lord'i Ckmdnct aa a DiTine la- 

t Hatt X. M, as. t Hatt Tifi. 90. 4 Loka Tffi. 8. 

I Uatt. xTiL ST. T Bom. zr. S. •• Heb. xiL 8. 

17 • 
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When he had pronomiced forgivenera of ana to a paralytic^ 
some of the Scribes and Pharisees charged him with blas- 
phemy for invading Grod's prerogative. But thej made the 
accusation in the reasonings of their hearts ; and did not 
avow it openly. Notwithstanding this, Jesus, unawed bj 
their authority, firmly but calmly expostulated with them for 
their evil thought ; * and argued that the discernment of i 
man's moral state might justly be allowed to him whom God 
had vested with the power of working miracles. 

Having healed a man on the Sabbath, who had labored 
under an infiimity for thirty and eight years, the Jews per- 
secuted him and sought to kill him. Jesus answered, ** My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work " : t My Father pre- 
serves, governs, and benefits the world without distmctioD of 
days ; and therefore I also extend good to men on th« Sab- 
bath. This mode of expressing himself furnished the Jews 
with an additional reason fyr seeking his life. Observe dov, 
throughout the whole of the discourse immediately foOonring; 
with what mi^animity our Lord perseveres in the same 
language. " The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do-^t ^The Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth him all things which he himself doeth."! ''Hm 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment onto 
the Son : that all men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father/'l 

Probably on the Sabbath after he had restored the hone 
man at the pool of Bethesda, our Lord intrepidly vindieated 
his disciples against the Pharisees, who had censured than 
for plucking and eating ears of com on that day. % Aad, 
thinking it expedient to wean the Jews from their exceuift 
veneration for the law which he was about to abcdish, on the 
Sabbath which next succeeded, though the Scribes and Phari- 
sees watched him, he healed a man with a withered hand 



* Mark u. 6-11. t John t. 17. | Yer. 19. \ yflr.Sft 

B Ver. 22, 23. So ver. 21, 26, 80, 86, 87, 43, 46. 
Y Luke ¥11-4. 
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paVBdj in tbe BjmagDgoe.'^ This iffled UMm with i 
■ad ihtj took comnei how they nngfat destraj bim. 

A lte rw ida , as lie was teftdung in one of the synagogaes 
«o the Sabbath, he restored a woman who had bean bowed 
together eighteen Tean, oonfuted the mler of the synagogue 
who with faidignatioD restrained the peofile "boat eoming te 
be healed on die Sabbath, reproved his hjpocrisj, as he 
eonoealed many yioes under this semblanoe of pietji and 
aO his adTerHuies ashamed, f 

as he was eating bread widi a ruler of the Fhari- 
eees OD^the Sabbath, and those of thai poweviul seot insidi- 
Mslj observed his eoodnct, a man with a dropsy stood before 
them, Jesus said to the teadiers of the Law and the Phari- 
■eei» Is ft lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? Knowing how 
lavineibly he reasoned on this point, they kept silence. But 
^took him, and healed him, and sent him away.^t 
I of his rectitude, he was fearless of their power. 

Obee more : at the Feast of Tabernacles, though it was 
Ae Sabbath, Jesus made day and opened the eyes of one 
Mind fiom his birth : § and he wrought this mirade imme^ 
diately after the Jews had taken up stones to cast at him, 
wmd had sent officers to apprehend him.| 

I do not find in the history of the Apostles that they had 
fkm dbengagement firom prejudice, and the courage, to imi- 
tate this part of our Lord's conduct 

There are other instances whidi show that Jesus paid no 
de fer e n e e to the wrong notions of the leading Jews. The 
fleribes and Pharisees munnured because he ate with pub- 
Beans and sinners in the house of Matthew the publican.^ 
This censure did not deter him firom saying to Zaccheus, a 
cUef of the publicans, at a time when multitudes surrounded 
Ub, This day I must abide in thine house.** 

When the Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem asked 



• LaksTLS-Il. t Lake ziiL 10-17. | Lnkexir. 1-S. 

f Jdm be 14. I See dL TiL, YiiL, iz. T Luke t. 30. 

••Ldwsiz.S-7. 
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him why ^ his difldples walked nol aooordiDg to the tn^tks 
of the elders, but ate bread with unwashea hands"; he 
expostulated with them for their hypocrisy, proved to them 
that they made void the commandment of God by their tra- 
dition, characterized them as blind leaders of the Uind, and 
thus introduced his explanation of moral defilement: ''He 
called unto him all the multitude, and said onto them, 
Hearken unto me, all of yon, and understand." * 

Another proof of our Lord's fortitude was, that, although 
his first preaching at Nazareth had exposed his life to 
danger,t the unbelief the ingratitude, the outrage and fio- 
lence of his countrymen, could not divert him from attenpft- 
ing their conversion a second time. } 

We have seen how undanntingly he reproved his eneimei 
on just occasions ; and these were often the Jewish mien 
who had his life in their power. 

He met death for the wisest and best ends, the g^biy of 
God and the salvation of mankind. He astonished his timid 
disciples by the readiness with which he went before diem 
in the way to Jerusalem, on the approach of the Passover st 
which he sufiered;§ when they all knew that his eneniei 
were conspiring against his life, and he himself knew tfait 
he should sufi*er a most painful and ignominious death: he 
entered the city in a kind of public triumph : in the heariog 
of the multitude he reproved the vices of the Scribes aod 
Pharisees to their face, | with unequalled energy, and wtk 
words ^ quick and powerful, and sharper than a two-edged 
sword '':Y when Judas rose from the pasdial supper to 
betray him, he said to his disciples, with wonderfiil com- 
posure, ^ Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is fjity 
rified through him":** he witnessed before the higfa-prieil^ 
and before Pontius Pilate, a good confession; and showed 
that he voluntarily submitted to death, because he had i 



« Maikrii. 1-15. tLnkeiv.SS. |MaikvLl-C 

S Hark z. 32 ; Luke ziz. 8S. | Matt zziiL 1. 

T Heb. iT. 12. •• John zuiai. 
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■hody p r eeei T c d his life at the preoeding feasts of Tabem*- 
daa and Dedication.* 

Il 18 natural to object, that oar Lord's agony was incon- 
aistent with the finrtitade which some good men have actoallj 
displayed. I shall giye this objection its fall force ; f And 
ahall consider it with the attention which it demands. 

We read that our Lord often foretold his safierings, and 
many particalan of them; that he most sharply rebaked 
Peter fer wishing them far from him ; { and that when Moses 
and Elias ai^peared to him at his transfigoration, they spake 
of his departare which he was aboat to aceomplieh at Jera- 
aalan.{ He likewise knew that, according to the ancient 
pvophedesi, the Messiah oagfat to sofier what the Jews in- 
ffietedfl and to enter into his ^iy:T and aocordin^y he 
predieted his resarrectioQ <m the third day,** his ascension 
into heayen,tt and his eleyation to his glorioas throne. tX It 
most be added, that his pre-existing and divine state gave 
hmi a large and perfect yiew of this and eyery other plan 
cf God's moral goyemment 

On the other hand, we mast consider that onr Lord was 
perfect man, and left men an example that they should follow 
Us steps. Sf He partook of flesh and blood, || like the chil- 
dren giyen him by the common Father of all. '^ In all things 
it behooyed him to be made like unto his brethren ; that he 
Bright be a merciful and faithful high-priest" He said to his 
apostles, " Te are they who haye continued with me in my 
itmfiatiani.*' %% ^ He was in all points tempM like as we 

# John TiiL 69 ; x. 39. 

t Oelfiu diiis states it, Grig. L 2, f 24. Tc o^y vtmnarat xal ddvpr- 
fw, mak r^ rov SkiBpov f^dPoif f^mu napadpofulpj Xfyoiv &de ir«ff * 
\l vnfrrp, K. r. X. 

I Matt. XTi. 22, 23. S I^nl^e ix. 31. 

I liark IX. 12 ; John iiL 14 ; Luke xTiiL 31 ; xxiL 37 ; John xiiL 1, 3 ; 
]dx« 2S. 

Y John Xfii. 24 ; Matt xix. 28 ; xxt. 31. 

•• Matt XX. 19. ttJohnTL62. tt See the texts quoted at T 

H 1 FM. B. 21. BO Heh iL 13, 14, 17. TY Luke xxiL 23. 
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are, yet without mn ** ; * that he might be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. He himself was ^ compassed widi 
infirmity" ;t that he might (wrdon the ignorant and eiro- 
neoos, and be moderatelj and not rigoixmslj affected towards 
them. 

We must also carefollj remark of him, that he po sscs i cd 
the most exquisite feelings of human nature in the highest 
degree. X He was susceptible of joy, which instantly burst 
forth in devout thanksgiving. § He was prone to oompasBMB, 
and repeatedly melted into tears. The innocence of duMreo 
engaged his afiection ; his heart was open to the impressions of 
friendship ; and when he saw any d^ree of virtue, he loied 
it I He was grieved at unbelief, and had a generous indi^ 
nation against vice : and we find him touched with the quick- 
est sense of his own wrongs : ^ Are ye come out as agsiait 
a thief, with swords and staves, to take me ? " T 

Sometimes he spake of his sufferings with the gretM 
sensibility. " I have a baptism to be baptized with : and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished I * •♦ *K<wris 
my soul troubled : and what shall I say ? Father, save ne 
from this hour I But for this cause came I unto this honr.'tt 

It is true that he frequently foretold his death with modi 
composure; and that he sternly reprehended Peter, when, 
from worldly views, that apostle began to rebuke him ftr 
uttering one of these predictions. XX 

The horror of the sharpest sufferings whidi can be QDde^ 
gone will sometimes be greater, and sometimes less, in the 
firmest and best minds ; §§ as the evil is considered in iti own 
nature, or under the idea of duty and resignation to God. 
Tlie contest between reason and religion, and the natanl 
dread of the greatest evils, must subsist when the most per- 

♦ Heb. ir. 15. t Hcb. t. 2. 

t See Barrow, Vol. I. Serm. XXXII. p. 475, ed. fol. 16S3. 
t Matt xi. 25. Luke x. 21. || Mark x. 21. t Matt xzii 9k 

** Luke xii. 50. tt John xil. 27. tt liaik tin. SL 

44 IgnomiiuA cmciatnam et mortis horrorom in Christi otfoe Bodo 
mijonak mode minorem foiue^ipareir Qiot in Matt xvL Wk 
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ris-cdfld on to laflfartliem. andwhficeifc cndsia 
f and A pious gobmiMion to the wise and 
r of all ereoti^ the charaeter la a eonmmmato 
aoB hi a moral and religioafl Tiew.* 

Lei US BOW tarn oar ejes to onr Lord's oondoct on the 
ajght be&ire his cmcifizion. Nothing can ezeeed the sedate- 
JM0% the wisdom, and benevi^enoe, which appear throughout 
Aa wkokB of it at the celelHration of the paschal supper* He 
Ami gently oensnnd the contention for eapeanoxity which had 
ariaaa among the Apostles-t He then iUustrated his doctrine 
af hnmility^ hj an example of it, in washing their feet He 
f soeeede d to declare with much emotion his knowledge of 
JMMs angrateful and perfidious intention ;t he mentioned 
Aa sQpramtions and the dreadfoi consequences of his guilt; 
hal deaciibed the traitor coTertly, and addressed him ob- 
aenrdyy tiD compelled by Judas's own question to point him 
OBl puhlidj. He exhorted his disciples to mutual love with 
a paltTmfil affection.} Li consequence of Peter's declared 
atiC«onfid«ioey he foretold his foil; but when Peter yehe- 
mently r^wated his asseveration, our Lord did not repeat 
Us paredidion. I He institated a most simple, expressive, 
and nsefol rite in commemoration of his death; instructed, 
advised, and comforted his disciples with the most unbounded 

and closed with a solsmn act of piety as striking a 
I as imagination can conceive of lowliness and benignity, 
of pnidence and wisdom, of decorum and nuy'esty, of com- 
ponre and rerignation.T 

He then resented to his accustomed place of retirement, 

* Aiirtode dms defolbes the man of fortitude : M ipofit'Mm lUwy 
i m rnf ^w M, "Erflg mmt be fared by him, and yetnndeiyme." Bfngna 
Mar., p. 160, ed. Dn Yal. So Eth. NIoom., m. TiL 1 : ^/9^<rfrai fup 
o2r KtA rA nounmi * itt bi dci, jcoI &t Xc^yor, virofifyri, rod koKov €V9Ka, 
"The man of fortitude will faar himian erfla ; bat will andeigo them as he 
mijb^ and aa reaaon prescribes, for the sake of what is becoming and 

tUkixziLas.ae. IJohaziiLai. fJohnxiilSi. 

IllBOLxaEiias. TJohnxviL 
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and where he knew that Judas would execute his treason: 6r 
he knew all things which should hefidl him** 

I shall now inquire what were the causes of that agooyt 
and deadly sorrow, { of that sore amaEcment and heaTj an- 
guish, § which seised him on the i^proach of his sufieriogs; 
and which drew fnmi him such intense and peiseyeiing sup- 
plications that God would avert them. 

I cannot suppose that he was p^ietrated with a sense of 
Grod's indignation at this time. That is the portion of those 

* John xTiiL 4. 

t The word ay»pUh Lnke zxiL 44, has not so strong a sense sitlN 
corresponding one in onr langnage. It properly signifies the fear vbkk 
men have when they are ahont to contend with an antagonist ; and in dB 
sense is opposed to great fear. When Hector was on the point of ei^i|;- 
ing with Ajax, the Trojans feared greatly ; bnt Hector only kymrla- 
See Dionysins Hal. in Claifce's note on H. VII. 816. Axistode denta 
it to be fear at the beginnfaig of an undertaking : fj^^pow ns wpot apx^ 
Ipyov. Probl. II. 31, p. 691, ed. Dn Yal. The Stoics defined it to bs 
the fear of an uncertain erent : ^6fiot adi|Xov wpifyfiarof . I^og. Lisit 
Zeno, VIL Sect 113, p. 435, ed. Amst 4to. It is twice used bj Diodocsf 
Siculos for the anxiety of the Egyptians while the Nile was rising, ed. 
Wes8., p. 44. And an apposite passage is quoted by Lardner on the 
Logos, p. 7, fh>m Nic Damascen. apud Vales, excerpt p. 841, where sll 
are said to be (rywvM»iTcr, and Julius Casar to be luarot Aymmati wUIe 
Octayins's life was in danger from IDness. "Percatachresin pomtarpss 
qaovis timore," says H. St^hens in toc and accordingly in Syr. oy ws 
is rendered by fear, from Sm, timuit See Wetstein in loc 

X H. Stephens translates the word Mofifidofuu^ ** Stupors attonilo pw* 
cellor, Pavore attonito perterreor." He deriTes it from ^i^ww, stnpeo. It 
denotes wonder ; see Mark x. 82 ; Luke ir. 36 ; t. 9 ; Acts iii. 10, 11 » 
ix. 6. It also denotes that fear which often accompanies wonder. Goss- 
pare Mark xvi. 5, 6, with Luke xxir. 6, Matt xxviii. 5. The woid 
6tififiri<rtw, n. I. 199, is explained by Didymns, cS^o^i^, i^nrk^ 
See Pearson on the Creed, Article Saffiared, 

\ *Ad^/iio»y, whence aiirifiovtti, is deriTed from Mn^ t»dio afficior, pio- 
prie pra defatigatione. "Adot signifies satietas ; defatigatio, qua ert 
laboris yelut satietas. And Eustathins defines odi^fuvr, " one who feSi^'' 
(animo concidit,) as it were from a satiety of sorrow. 'O^'eic Xvtnity it 
o2a Koi nvof m^pov, {tt Siof X/ytrof,) OMnmrrwm^f. See H. StsphsBi: 
fieimar's I>k>n Casshis, p. 9S4, note, 4 215. Wetstein in toc FU.&S6^ 
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only who do eviL A voice from heayen repeatedly pro- 
nounced onr Lord the beloved Son of God, in whom he was 
wdi pleased. And he was now about to evidence his obedi- 
ence and love to his Father in a most illustrious manner.* 
He was also about to sanctify himself t for the sake of his 
disciples, and of all mankind. And what are his own words ? 
" Therefore doth my Father hve me, because I lay down my 
life that I may take it again." % 

Nor was Christ at this time under the immediate power of 
Satan. In the concluding scenes of his life, the evil one 
might be said to ^ bruise his heel," § because he afflicted him 
by his instruments. After the temptation, the Devil is said to 
d^Mit from him ^ for a season." | If the phrase implies that 
he returned during our Lord's agony and sufferings, what his 
emissaries and imitators did may be attributed to his agency. 
When our Lord said to his apostles, at the paschal supper, 
^ the prince of this world cometh " ; IT the meaning is, that he 
was coining by those unjust and violent men who resembled 
him. And again, when Jesus said to the Jewish rulers, " this 
is your hour, and the power of darkness " ; ♦♦ he meant the 
power of wickedness, of men who hated the light, and came 
not to it lest their deeds should be reproved. But that the 
mind of Christ was now disquieted and harassed by Satan 
himself is a horrid idea, the dictate of gloomy minds, and 
wholly inconsistent with God's goodness to the Son of his 

love-tt 

Nor was he oppressed and overcome by the sense that he 
was to bear the sins of mankind in his own body on the 
tree ; W and to redeem us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. §§ A foresight of conferring unspeak- 
able benefits on the human race would tend to alleviate, and 
not to embitter, the sufferings of the benevolent Jesus : unless 

* John xIt. 31. 

t John xvii. 19 ; Matt. xx. 28 ; xxvi. 28 ; 2 Cor. t. U. 

X John X. 17. S G€«- "i- 1*- H Lukeiv. 18. 

T John ziv. 80. ** Luke xxu. 53. ft CoL 113. 

tt 1 FiBC u. 84. 44 (HI- iii* IS* 
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at this time he was [judicially] stricken^ smittea of God, id 
afflicted ; * an idea which the prophet excludes, and whic 
liid own sinless rectitude and God's perfect goodness exdiid< 
Though Grod had wise reasons for not restraining those wh 
afflicted our Lord, jet he was so &r from heightening hi 
afflictions above their natural course, that he sent an ange 
from heaven to strengthen him-f Jesus suffered bj tb* 
wickedness of men ; but he was not punished by the hand o 
God. Nor should his death, and the bitter circumstance 
preceding it, be considered as a full compensation to stric 
justice ; but as Grod*s merciful and gracious method of recoa 
ciling man to himself. "* 

Those divines entertain the most just and rational notioo! 
who do not think that our Lord's broken and dejected spirii 
was a trial supematurally induced ; but assign natural cum 
for the feelings which shook his inmost frame. He felt ki 
the wickedness and madness of those who persecuted him in 
80 unrelenting a manner, notwithstanding his beneficent cod- 
duct, his laborious and admirable instructions, and the cod- 
vincing evidences of his divine mission ; for the irresolatioo, 
timidity, and despondency of his friends, and for the ingriti- 
tude, perfidy, and guilt of the wretched and devoted Jndas. 
He foresaw the unjust offence which his death on the cron 
would give both to Jews and Gentiles ; the exemplaiy de- 
struction of his country ; the spirit of hatred and persecatioo 
which would arise against his Church, and even among those 
who were called by his name ; and the unbelief and sins d 
mankind, which exposed them to such a weight of punishment 
here and hereafter. And these and such like painful sensa- 
tions and gloomy prospects made the deepest impressioD at t 

♦ Isa. liii. 4. 

t Luke xxii. 43. That some omitted this part of the histoiT, •« 
Lardner's Cred., Part II. Vol. III. p. 132 ; ffist. of Heretics, 25S ; and Gio- 
tius'8 note in loc., who says : '' Illaadabilis fiiic ct superstitio et temeriM 
illonim qui hanc particulam et scquentem de sudore delercre. — Cbristoi 
destitntus divinitatis in so habitantis virtute, homanaBqae natons ielklBi» 
— opofl habait aogelonim solatio." 
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ime when be bad a liyelj yiew of the immediate indignities 
(od insults, of the disgrace, and horrid pains of death, which 
(.waited him during the long and sharp trial of his wisdom 
ind goodness.* 

When he came to the place where a follower and friend 
ras to betray him, and where the Jews were ignominiouslj to 
eize and bind him as a malefactor, the scene excited a per- 
uibation of mind, and he was depressed by sorrow and an- 
juish proportioned to his exquisite sensibility, the oonscious- 
leM of his wrongs, and his extensive foresight 

And how did our Lord act under the extreme sorrow 
rhich overwhelmed him ? He offered up the following pray- 
r to his Father : f ^ My Father, all things which are fit and 
igfat are possible with thee : if it be possible, if the wise plan 
f thy moral government admit of it, let this bitter and deadly 
op pass from me : nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
rilt. If this cup of pain and tortuie cannot pass from me, 
ot that I drink it, thy will be done." I He thrice addressed 
imself to his Father in words of the same import And 
eing in an agony, having the prospect of an excruciating 
leath inunediately before him, he prayed the more intensely : 
nd his body was so affected by the state of his mind, that 
Irops exuded from him, the copiousness of which bore resem- 
lance to drops of blood. § The author of the Epistle to the 

* See most of these caascs well enlarged on in Dr. Harwood*s Disser- 
ition on our Saviour's Agony. 

t Jortin says, after Grotius on Matt. xxvi. 39 : " We must observe that 
V Lord was made like unto us in all things, sin excepted ; and that, 
poo this and other occasions, he experienced in himself what wc also 
icqnently find within us, two contrary wills, or, to speak more accnrate- 
f, a strife between inclination and reason ; in which cases, though rea- 
on gets the better of inclination, we mav be said to do a thing willingly, 
«t with an unwilling mind." Vol. IV. Scrm. III. p. 42. The whole 
SMOOTse should be attended to by those who study this subject. I like- 
rbe recommend a careful perusal of Lardncr's Sermons on our Lord's 
sffsrings. 

I Blatt xxvi. 39, &c., and parallel places. 

f Tow vax^U €Ktivovti «cal ircipa7r\ri<riovf aifiam ^po/i/3otff, \hpSnvs 
t£ia^«9ff. Fhotii ep. 138, p. 194, ed. Lend. 1651. 
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Hebrews observes that be " ofiered up prayers and sopplicft-, 
tions to him who was able to save him from death, with a 
strong cry and with tears; and was heard" firom the fiM 
reverence with which he prayed.* God admintsteied to him 
extraordinary consoUuion. f But thus far only his supplier 
tions availed. For the cup of death was not removed from hha. 

Of this scene our Lord intended to make three of hit 
apostles witnesses: for he advanced only a small distance 
from them, and the moon was fulL But they slept throogli 
sorrow ; contrary to their Master^s commands, ever given ibr 
the gravest reasons, and which should have been paiticidailf 
obeyed in such circumstances. At the close of it he said, 
The design for which I separated you from my other disdplei 
being ended, ** sleep on now, and take your rest*^ Oi 
uttering these words, he heard the approach of those who 
came to apprehend him, and immediately added: ''It ii 
enough : the hour is come : behold, the Son of Man is betmyad 
into the hands of sinnenu Rise, let us advance : behoU, he 
who betrayeth me is at hand."! 

Here some observations are necessary. 

The Captain of our salvation, who was made peifiMi 
through sufferings, | set a most useful example to his fidkfwen 
who were doomed to undergo the same fiery triaL He gsve 
them no lesson of a proud and stoical insensibility. The 
natural evils of life he treated as evils ; % and a violent 
death by lingering torture, as the greatest natural eviL 

* Heb. T. 7. t Luke xxii. 43. | Matt xxvi 45. 

f MaA xiv. 41, 4S. The word mx^h which Hesychins expliini hf 
ivoxpriy i$apK€h seems a retracting of what he had just allowed. "Bit 
enough of sleep." He is represented as speaking to the imstanL 

II Hcb. ii 10. 

1 With a view to the evils which are thick sown in life, or, p€riii|M, to 
the persccations of his followers, he observed, that sufficient onto the di^ 
was the evil thereof (Matt vL 34.) Ho spoke the language of natai^ 
when he called the temporal advantages of riches gwfd things ; md 
Lazams's pain and poverty, evil things. (Luke xvi. 25.) And, m*^ 
when he thus foretold Peter's crodfixion, that another shoiild gild UBi 
and cany him whither he would mi, (John zxi. 18.) 



He ftMMw dMit miie of hit diBoiples ironld madlj oourt 
peneentaoB.* But lie gsve no aenetioo to such enthosiagm 
hf hit own condaeL He had befivre teng^ them to use pro- 
4tD0e in avoiding penecatioD ; t end he now taught them to 
pnf agtintft it with penerertDoe and earnettnett, hot at the 
I with the mott entire letignalion. And thit it trae 
in a Ghrittian martyr, if he firtt fervently prayt 
which ereiy man mntt abhoTy and then 
jfamly mdeigoet theom, if it it Go^t will not to avert them 
It Wat fit tibat oar Lord't example in thit retpeot 
[ be openly propoted to the worid ; and I believe that 
' adber and pioot Chrittian, of the greatett eonttitotional 
pablidy or teoretly followed it, from the ine- 
I bent of homan natore. | 
Oar Lotd alto tangfat Chrittiant in all aget, what the 
dqmvify of the world made it necettary for many to bear in 
and, diat a ttate of the tharpest sofferingt was consistent 
with the fiiT<Hr of Gk>d ; and that the most perfect innocence, 
and the brightest prospect of future glory, could not over- 
eome the natural horror of them. To prevent despair in any, 
he Btade himself a pattern to the wedkest and tenderett of 
L§ ^ £te sanctified the passion of fear, and hallowed 
[ aadnesses, that we might not think the infelicities of 
oar natore and the calamities (^ our temporal condition to 
beeome eriminal, so long as they make us not to omit a duty. 
He that fears death, and trembles at the i^proximadon of it, 
and yet had rather die again than sin once, hath not sinned 
in hb fear: Christ hath hallowed it, and the necessitous con- 
£tioo of hit nature is his excuse." | 

I have tappoeed that our Lord prayed against his death, 
and not against hit dejection of mind ; agreeably to his words 
in aoother place, where his crucifixion muti be meant: 



I TWtimooiM, n. 174, 358; m. 849, 851. On Hfliettoi^ 

tltetz.18. t SeeLokezTiiLT. 

f AnUUihop TiDotMa, Scrm. CXXXYI. p. 886, foL 
I BUhop T^^i Lift of Chiift, p. 488. 
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^ Shall I not drink of the cup which mj Father hath giren 
me ? " * I do not eke see how the A})ostle's words hare die 
force ; where he observes that our Lord prayed to him wlio 
was ahie to save him from deathjf I cannot else understand 
St. Matthew's words, ^ O m j Father, if this cup may not 
pass from me, unless I drink it, thy will be done " : I whidi 
must refer to a future cup of suffering, and not to one whidi 
he had already drunk. Nor do the strong expressions used 
by our Lord admit of the other supposition. He ooold not 
doubt whether it were possible § that Grod could remove fron 
him hb) discomposure and dismay. 1 

I say then that our Lord prayed against his deaik: ^Mj 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me." | " Fi^ -i 
thcr, all things are i)ossible with thee : remove this cup fnm ^ 
me."^^ "Father, if thou be willing to remove frommetliii , 
cup, weUJ^ ♦♦ However, he immediately added words to dA ^ 
effect : " Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done." Bd J 
how could he pray against an event which he himself md M ^ 
many prophets had foretold ? Lardner has answered, tta^ ^ 
notwithstanding predictions, good and evil will influence thi 
mind ; and we should perform our duty suitably to our eo^ ^ 
cunistances. Our Lord, says he, foretold the fall of Petai 
tlie treachery of Judas, and the dei^tniction of Jenisaka; . 
and yet used the natural means to prevent them, ft WM 
this judicious writer has suggested may be strengthened If _^ 
observing that many of Grod's commands and prediedflii^ . 
though expressed absolutely, appear in the history of Mi -^ 
providence to have been conditional and revocable. Ah* 
ham was commanded to sacrifice his son ; and God reedii^ ^ 
the command, when he had proved his faith and obedience. It 
David besought God for his child with fasting and tears, tft* _ 
Nathan bad foretold his death : for he said, " Who can tA - 
whether Grod will be gracious unto me, that the child ittf^~ 

♦ John xviii. 11. t Hcb. v. 7. t Ch. xxvL 41. 

f Matt xxTi. 39, 42 ; Mark xiv. 35, 36. || Matt zzvL 88. 

t Mark xiv. 36. ** Luke xxii. 4S. 

tt Sermons, Vol U. p. 70. tl Gen. xxiL 
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t twr seal to ptoplie^ sgaintl Uw inliiibilnitt 
ireh, that tibeir dtf ateidd be inrerdrnmB In fbityr 
nd jet GM apftred Hiem on their homiliatioii and 
Kse-t God said to Ahah by the Prophet Elijah, 
ly I will bring evfl upon thee" : X and yet the eentenee 
ittedin part; for God afhsrwards dedarad that, be* 
bab humbled hirageli^ he would Hot bring die evil in 
I but in his sen's di^ woold he bring the evil on 
B. And Aon^i m Heaekiah's sicfcaeBSy God said to 
Eniahy ^ Gire ehaige concemmg thj ^aaaSji far thoa 
^ nod not live " ; § yet, in eoosequenee of his fervent 
tioii, God healed hnca on the third daj, and added 
fe fifteen years. 

liy were not the prayers oAered np by oar Lord 
I since he said to Peter very soon afterwards, 
9at thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and be 
e me at band more than twelve legions of angels ? " || 
', because our Lord prayed with resignation to his 
will, and not absolutely. ^ None took his life from 
lie laid it down of himself. He had power to lay it 
id he had power to take it again." % He submitted 
from a conviction of its fitness. When his anguish 
was allayed, and his commotion natural to man 
, bis language was, ^ Shall I not drink the cup which 
Imt hath given me?**** "How [else] shall the 
i be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? " as if this par- 
ijMion for his death had been recollected by him, or 
ixecalled to his mind ft by the angel who appeared 

I 

rWamy be urged that he, who had a glory with the 

ai_ . 

16 ziL t Jon. iii. t 1 Kings xxL SI, 89. 

Ilizx. Here see 1 Sam. xxiil. 12 ; Jer. xviiL 7, 8 ; xzxTiiL 17. 

iLSS. 

18. ** Matt. xxYi. 54 ; Maik xiv. 49. 

kfac IS ; Lnke XTiii. 31 ; Hatt zzri. 94. 
«aii&48. 
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Father before the world was, * must have known the neoes- 
aitj of that event against which he prayed. 

I answer, that to assert Uie strict and absolnte necessity of 
Christ's death becomes not os who know so little of God*< 
unsearchable ways ; f that we do not understand the maimer 
in which the divine and human natures were united in Christ, 
and therefore may doubt whether the superior nature did not 
sometimes forsake the inferior, X And withhold its oommimicSF 
tions from it ; and that the wise providence of God might lo 
order events as they would most benefit the world in a moni 
view, and therefore might exhibit our Lord in such drcom- 
stances as fumbhed most instruction and consolatioa to Ui 
persecuted followers. 

I now proceed to show our Lord's composure of mind, ate 
he had thus strongly expressed the perturbation which hti 
been raised in him by his foreknowledge of the many dvfc 
events which awaited him, and particularly by his abbonoM 
of a violent and excruciating death. 

He went forth to meet the traitor, and the officers sent to 
apprehend him;§ he discovered himself to them;| sad 
when God had struck them with such a miraculous awe tbit 

* John xvii. 5. 

t See Ben Mordecai, Letter VI. 85, p. 748, itc,, 8to. 

} See Ben Mordecai, YI. 89. <* As to the objoction that the wtdam 
of the flesh was absorbed in the divini^, it may just as safolj be aaottl 
that the power of the divinitj wos absorbed in the flesh : for as to til 
oonsequcnoe of the conjunction of the angel of the ooveoant wA Ai 
flesh in which he was incarnate; or in what degree the iaofUtiatid 
Christ might affbct him ; that is, how easy or how difficolt it might bl . . 
for Christ to resist them ; I presume we are entirely ignorant : and tail 
no right to argue from our ignorance against the fact itself." And 0^ 
tins and Tillotson say that the Divine 'Wisdom oommnnicaled itsdf M 
Christ's human soul according to his pleasure, and as drcomstaneeii^ 
quired. Grot, on Mark xiii. 32. Tillotson, Vol. IX. p. 273. Beadu 
says, " Imo et ipsa $t^iJjTO£ plenitudo sese, prout et qnatenns ipn HbA 
humanitati assumptsB insinuavit" On Luke ii. 52. These thiee ll^ 
authorities are quoted by Mr. Farmer on the Temptation, p. isa 8* 
Mari^ ill 9 ; Luke iz. 52 ; Maik zL 13 ; xiii. 32 ; Matt zxir. SO. 

4 John xTiiL 4. Q John xviiL 5. 




i^lha graoBdi*' Mid iMii Ohw dmoiifltniled Jean's 
lestraiDlBg Afea rkieoeib^ oa3t Loid nafe tliflm 
ad benevoleiit re^Mst, ^V je seek mef kl these 
biB^] depsyrt" t He wSMtf addressed the perftdi- 
X he WW so eoOeeted as hMtantl j to peroerre the 
f workiiig a mirade to piereat the iH oooseqileaoeB 
iffeotknateb^ndiTidieiiee;! andheftrewamed 
I, and all maitkind, that dnawhig tho 8w«ifd In the 
is religion wodd hnolTO the good and bad, the 
and persecutory in undiBtingBished destwct h m: | 
id his readiness to ftdffii ^e Seriptnres hj his 
e meeklf eiposfedated with the people far tiieir 
[ disgrsoefal manner of iqypreheo^ng him: ** while 
Are Oaiiq^iasy he showed a composed attention to 
asolntion and timidit7,tt snd penetrated him with a 
lem by the majesty of his eye : at the same time, 
with the most exemplary self-command to the 
» struck hfrn for answering the high-priest, in a 
Q of reason and dignity : %% before Caiaphas, and 
sonncil of the chief priests, elders, and scribes, he 

no vindication of himself, no explanation of his 
szpressions, against the false witnesses suborned to 
i : §§ but when adjured by the living Grod to say 

1 was the Christ, the Son of the blessed God, he 
I am ; though he knew that they would impute it 
blasphemy, a crime which by the law of Moses 
able with death. || 

under actual sufferings, is patience; and snb- 
Aem because they are the will of God, is resigna- 

1 Jesns act, when those who beheld him spat in his 



fiL S. t John xrili. S. 

ctL 60 ; Luke zxiL 48. S Luke xxiL 51. 

LfL 52. t Matt xxri. 54. «• M«tt xxfL 55. 

ifi. SI. 11 John xriii. 23. U Mstt zxfL SS. 

[Iv. IS. , 
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face ; * when they blindfolded him, and smote him on ll 
face with the palms of their hands, or stmck him with the 
staves ; when thej derided his prophetic spirit and Messial 
ship in this taunting language, Prophesy who is he that smol 
thee? Under all these circumstances of indignity, *^h 
opened not his mouth, like a lamb led to the slaughter.** 

When he stood before Pilate, he astonished him by nc 
seeking to avert death in the usual way of defending hinue 
against the accusations of his enemies : | and as before th 
Jewish high-priest and council he acknowledged himself to k 
the Christ, the Son of God, which had the appearaooe « 
blasphemy ; so before the Roman governor he confessed thi 
he was a king, which had the appearance of sedition. § 

Before Herod he conducted himself with the same rn^joQ 
the same patient endurance of wrongs, and the same 
tion to decline the means of self-preservation which 
his peculiar circumstances. | He refused to gratify the id| 
curiosity of the tetrarch by working a miracle, and to gJM 
that account of liis life and ministry which might have bMf 
credited on the authority of others : for which Herod and Ifj 
soldiers treated him with contempt and scorn, and sent U| 
back to Pilate arrayed in a gorgeous robe, in derision of 11 
claim as a king. 4 

When our Lord was again brought before Pilate, a ^ 
and a murderer If was preferred to him by that veiy mi 



* Matt xx>1. 67, 68, and parallel places. What a rerj fttroog 
of contempt spitting on a person is accoanted in tho East, see in 
Lowth on Isaiah 1. 6. Demosthenes closes the oggravatinp: 
of a striker in this manner, oray leoi^vXoir, amy ciri Kopp/jt^ wkmt 
the hand, when on the cheek: he adds, these drcumttances xivci ra< r(«ri| 
move and tmnsport with roffe ; and in the same oration he ohsonreik 
fori T&v varr»v ovbiv v/9pra>r a^ftop/tfrArepoVy of all thiwfs there Ut 
ing more intolerable than petulant and insolent injury. In Midiaa. 
Quinct. Lih. VI. c. 1 : "Plnrimum affert atrodtatis modus, si 
at Demosthenes ex parte peicussi corporis invidiam Midia qiueriL' 

t Isa. liii 7. X Matt xxvu 13, U. 

S John xviii. 37. II Lake xxUi. 8- 11. 

^ Hatt zzYil 26, and parallel places. 
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ha bad heud his dirine infitmctioiiify and seen, or peiiuqM 
iperieiroedy his beneficial power:* nor did even ihit Tik 
iffigmtj eztoit firam the meek Jesiis a word of ezpoetul*- 

ThenFSate oommanded that Jesns should besooarged;! 
ier whiefa severe and ignominioiis punishment the whole 
sdcf the Boman soldiers made him their sport, crowned 
ki with tbomsi clothed him in porple, delirered him a modi- 
m/ltn, paid him modi-admatioOy addressed him with mock- 
■is of rojaltj^ spat on him, and smote him on the head. 
'Tke sight of Jesus, thus derided and afflicted, did not satiate 
t btu f of his enemies ; but after tlie j had afforded him a 
jUhsr eppor tuu ity of displajring his dignity, and resolution 
death, by giving no answer to Pilate's question, 
art thou?**} they extorted the eond enm arion of 
his worldly-minded judge by their bod and artful 
.§ 
was Jesus led away to be crucified : his cross, or part 
\ had on him, as the manner was ; and he bare it till 
strength sunk under it : ^ and two others also^ 
» malefactors, were led with him to be put to death." | 
like way, a great multitude of women bewailed and la- 
but he turned about to them, and, with a heart 
Pfoau^iseration, bade them deplore their own impending 
and not his; declaring at the same time, but in 
I and covert language, that, if the innocent suffered 

, gpeaking of the Fharisees, sajs, roaavrrip dc rxov«n r^v 

lA Tf irXi}^fi, «ff KoX Korh /3a(rtX/«»r ri X^yoyrf r, Ka\ Karh 

» €v$vs wurr€v€a0ai Ant 13- 10. 5, qaoted bj Harwood 

. 24. " They have so mach power with the people, that, eren if 

njthing against the king or high-priest, they are immediately 

K. I -8, and parallel places. t Jo^ui xiz. 9. 

r Aoooiint for Pilate's condoct from his knowledge of Tib^ 
tftnme Jealonsy and cnielty. 

» Lite zxiiL 82 should be translated and poinf^d. " Sed obUtas 
wtm zziii. 32 in icaKovpyoi otrinqne hypostigmen notaie/' says H. 
■1^ in hif carionf prefiioe to his Qreek Tettamott, ISmo, 157S. 
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Bach calamities, much greater would befiJl those whose crimei 
made them ripe for destruction : '^ If the j do these thingi m 
the green free, what shall be done in the dry." * 

When he came to the place of crucifixion, he was offifired 
wine mingled with myrrh, which was designed to hlont the 
sense of pain by inducing a state of stupefaction : bat be 
received it not : he dedin^ this office of humanitj, that be 
might show himself unappaUed by the horrora of instant 
crucifixion ; and that he might fully possess his reason, and 
thus disphij the virtues suitable to his high cJiaractffir in tbs 
season of so severe a triaL 

A title, deriding his royal descent and dignity, was ]^aeed 
on the cross to which he was fixed. He was crucified be- 
tween two malefactors; and, probably while the nails wero 
piercing his hands and feet, when the sense and feeling of Ik 
ignominious sufierings were strongest, he thus prayed and 
pleaded for his murderers : ^ Father, forgive them ; for thqr 
know not what they da" f 

In this situation, which mi^t have excited the pity of fiiB 
most unfeeling spectator, and of the bitterest enemy, I our 
Lord was reviled and mocked, his power was questioned, )m 
prophecies perverted, and his dignity blasphemed, by ikb 
Jewish people, by the Roman soldiers, and by the ebiflf 
priests, scribes, and elders ; the rulers mixing themselves wlk 
the throng, to feast their eyes with his sufferings, and to irndt 
him under them. 

But such conduct served only to display the greatness of 
the sufferer. The patience of Jesus remained unmorod. Hen^ 
as when he stood before his judges, he left his life and doe- 
trine, his prophecies and miracles, the supernatural knowied^ 
displayed by him, and the voices from heaven which bare bia 

* Lake xxiiL 27-31. t Lake zxiii. 34. 

Toiovroy olop ical ffTvyovvT Aroonruros. 

CEd. Typ. 1819. 
" Sach a tight 
Might raise compaMion in an enemj." 
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to speak for him a stronger langaage than words 
iTOj. As Origen obserrefs* his silence, under all 
pities and reproaches which he met wiih, showed 
itude and patience than anything sud by the Greeks 
sir sufferings. 

gain, when one of the malefactors reproached him, 
ered him not: but when the other said, ^Lord, re- 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom," f he thus 
dged lumself to be a king^ and one who had the keys 
n and hell : % ^ Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
irith me in paradise ** ; in the state of those who are 
1, as in a garden of delight, for God's acceptance, 
remarkable instance of our Ix>nrs composure, that, 
nidst of his exquisite pains, he recommended his 
D that most benevolent Apostle, St John, 
ext circumstance in the order of events is, that about 
I hour our Lord cried with a loud voice, ** My God ! 
! why hast thou forsaken me ? " § As the words in 
oal Psalm | do not import a dereliction of the Deity, 
not be thus understood when used by our Lord. In 
ig language the Psalmist described imminent distress 
jerif from the sword •• of scornful ft and mighty 
Xi He did not mean that he was totally forsaken by 
, whom he afterwards entreated not to be far from 
rhom he called his strength, || whom he characterized 
^g his face from the afflicted, %% and to whom he 
\ praise and thanksgiving in return for the mercies 
\ implored.*** In the same terms our Lord expressed 
tness of his anguish ; when, in the prophetic words 
'salm, which is sometimes applicable to Da^nd and 
es to the Messiah, ^he was poured out like water, 
s were separated from each other, his heart was like 

Vn. 4 54 - 56. pp. 368, 369. Lardner's Test 11. 317. 
xxiil. 42. I Rev. i. 18. \ Matt xxtiL 46. 

I xxii. t Ibid., 11. •* Ibid., 20. 

, 7, 8. XX Ibid., 12, 13, 21. S\ Ibid., 11, 19. 

, 19. mr Ibid., 24. ••• Ibid., 25. 
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wax, it was melted within him." * Onr Lor^s langnig^ I 
gaj, was dictated bj extreme sufferings and not bj distnat 
In the style of the Hebrew Scriptures,t when God pennittad 
individuab or nations to be oppressed and afflicted, he wm 
said to hide his face from them, to forget, reject, or focaike 
them. Our Lord could not suppose that God had cast Im 
off, because inunediatelj before and afler these words bi 
reposed an entire confidence in him. During his crndfizioo 
he twice called Grod his Father, % he declared his assoiaaoe 
that he should enter into a state of happiness, § and aoooid- 
inglj he resigned his departing spirit into his Father^s hsod&l 
He likewise saw, during the space of three hours befixe be 
expired, that God miraculously interposed in his behalf bj 
diminishing the light of the sun and shedding a comparsdn 
darkness over the whole land, or, at least, that part of il 
which was ac^acent to Jerusalem. When Jesus had tbn 
poured forth his sorrows, in the words of a sacred hjaa 
which foretold many circumstances of his death, Grod, wbo 
had, as it were, hidden his face from him for a moment, bad 
mercy on him with everlasting kindness, Y and speedily closed 
the scene of his sufferings. For, immediately after ibk, 
^ Jesus, knowing that all things were now accomplished, tbat 
the Scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst." •• Tlus thirst 
was the natural consequence of his pains, and of that effaasm 
of blood which was occasioned by piercing his hands aocl ha 
feet But, unless it had remained that the prophecy ft of the 
Psalmist should receive its fuU completion, H it was a drcoin- 
stance on which he would have observed a majestic silence: 
such was his conmiand over himself, and so attentive was he 
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t See Job xx. 19 ; Psalm xxxvii 35 ; xxxriii. 10, 31, 82; jB9i 
xliii. 2 ; Ixxi. 11, 12, IS ; Isa. xlix. 14 ; Uv. 7, S. 

I Lake xxiu. 34, 46. \ Ibid., 43. | Ibid^ 46. 

1 Isa. liv. 7, S. ♦♦ John xix. 2S. 

ft See Lardaer's Test., II. 303, \ 24, where Origen objects that J«» 
was onable patiently to endare thirst 

tt See Psalm Ixix. 21 ; Matt zxviL 34. 
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Aftt not one jot or tittle of the prophets should pass awaj. 
* Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar,'' * the mean 
drink of the Roman soldiers ; and one of the b j-standers filled 
a tponge with vinegar, and placed it upon a bunch of hyssop, 
and by means of a reed advanced it to his mouth. ^ When 
Jesns therefore had received the vinegar, he said. It is fin- 
ished " : t the prophecies concemmg me, antecedently to my 
death, have had their accomplishment: I have finished my 
Uwrioos and painfhl course : I have thus far performed thy 
wiOy O God. Immediately after this, he expired with words 
expressive of a perfect reliance on God, and a firm persuasion 
of lus acceptance : ** Father, into thy hands I commend my 

Thus did our Lord appear as great in his sufierings as in 
his actions, in his death as in his life ; and thus did he exhibit 
a wonderful example of forgiveness and composure, of mag- 
nanimi^ and conscious dignity, of filial love and pious resig- 
nation, in the midst of the most horrid tortures that human 
nature is capable of sustaining. 

* John xix. 29, and parallel places. 

t John xix. 30. | Luke xxiii. 46. 



! DOCTEINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 
bt benjamin jowbtt, k. a^ 



B doctrine of the Atonement stands in the same relation 
doctrine of righteousness bj faith, as the object in the 
ige of philosophy to the subject Either is incomplete 
it the other, jet thej admit also of being considered 
itelj. When we pierce the veil of flesh, and ask the 
ng of the bleeding form on Mount Calvaiy, a voice 
18, ^ The atonement once made for the sins of men." 
ms like the form of anj other dying man, but a mystery 
tained in it. We penetrate deeper into the meaning of 
3fd ** atonement," and new relations disclose themselves 
en God and man. There is more than we see in that 
rd &ct, more than we can understand in that mysterious 
^ The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
" ** God in Christ reconciling the world to himself 
ot imputing ^eir trespasses unto th^m." 
t how can this be, consistently with the truth and holi- 
if God ? Can he see us other than we really are? Can 
pate to us what we never did ? Would he have pun- 
us for what was not our own fimlt ? It is not the pride 
man reason which suggests these questions, but the 

• Tram hit Commentvy on St Finl's I^Mes, At. 
19* 
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moral sense which he himself has implanted in the hreast of 
each one of us. Here is a lesson of comfort and also of per- 
plexity ; Jesus Christ is a comer-stone and a stumhling-blod^ 
at once. We can hardly receive the consolation without seek- 
ing to remove the perplexity. Our fidth would shake if taken 
off the foundations of truth and right The feeble brain of 
man reaches but a little way into the counsels of the Moat 
High : — ^ My thoughts are not as your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways," saith the Lord. Bat no difference be» 
tween God and man can be a reason for regarding God as leas 
just or less true than the being whom he has made. He is 
only incomprehensible to us because he is infinitely more so. 

It might seem at first sight no hard matter to prove that 
God was just and true. It ought seem as if the suggestioa 
of the opposite needed no other answer than the exclamation 
o£ the ApoeUe, ^ God forbid I for how shall God judge the 
world ? " But the perplexities of the doctrine of the Atoo^ 
ment are the growth of above a thousand years ; rooted ia 
language, disguised in figures of speech, fortified by \offC, 
they seem almost to have become a part of the human mind 
itself. Those who first spoke of satisfaction were uncouaciooi 
of its inconsistency with the Divine attributes, just as mai^ 
good men are in our own day ; they do not think of it| or 
they keep their minds off it. And one cannot but fear 
whether it be still possible so to teach Christ as not to cast a 
shadow on the holiness and truth of God ; whether the wheat 
and the tares have not grown so long together, that their hoa- 
bandman, in pulling up the one, may be plucking up the ^ 
other also. Erroneous as are many modes of expreaaian 
used on this subject, there are minds to whom they have 
become inseparable from the truth itself. 

The doctrine of the Atonement, as commonly understood, is 
the doctrine of the aacrifice or satisfaction of Christ fiir the 
sins of men. There are two kinds of language in whidi it 
is stated: the first figurative, derived from ^e Old Testar 
ment ; the second logical, and based chiefly on distindkos at 
the schoolmen. According to the first mode of eg pro a aimij 
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of CSuriit is v^arded m a saeriileey which 
nSs in the asme rektioo to tiie woiM in general m the 
fish aaerifioes did to the infiridnab wlio dflRered tliem. 
inland were under a enrBe, and he redeemed them, joBt as 
i Mood of bolls or of goats redeemed the fir8t4)om de« 
ed to God. Tliat was the troe sacrifice once offered on 
lont CSalvaiy for the sins of men} of wliich all other sacri- 
m, sJDCB the beghmiTig of the worid» are types and shadows, 
I ean nerer take awaj sin. Wherever the words blood, or 
lokBng^ or atonement, or ofibing^ occor in the OUi TestSp 
Bt^ these trulj refer to Qirist; whererer nndeanness, or 
itnrilj, or ceremonial defilement are spoken o^ these truly 
ar to the sfais of men. And, as nearly all these things 
I iNnged with blood, so the sins of mankind are purged, 
I eoiTered, and Tciled in the blood of Oirist 
Do state this view of the doctrine at length, is bat to 
aalate the New Testament into tlie language of the Old. 
lere the mind is predisposed to receive it, there is scarcdj 
aw, or codtotn, or rite of purification, or offering, in the 
[ Testament, which maj not be transferred to the GrospeL 
rist is not only the sacrificiid lamb, but the paschal ** lamb 
hoot spot," the seal of whose blood makes the wrath ot 
d to pass over the people ; he is Isaac on the altar, and 
> the ram caught in the thicket, upon whom is laid the 
loitj of man. Neither need we confine ourselves to this 
de of images. Mankind are slaves, and Qirist ransoms 
n: he is the new Lord, who has condescended to buy 
m, wiio pays the price for them, which price is his blood, 
t is devoted and accursed for them ; he pays the penalty 
their sins ; he washes them in his blood ; he hides them 
m the sight of God. All that they are, he is; all that he 
diey become. 

Qpon this figurative or typical statement of the doctrine ot 
» Atonement is raised a further logical one. A new fiwne- 
ik is ffanushed by phikisophy, as the types of the (Md 
gtamentfiide and become distant; figures of qMechaeqnire 
Mft of eoberenoe when built ujf into kgioal statements; 
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mt particle of the Diyine justice must not be impei^ec| ; 
Qtenoe must be exacted to the uttermost farthing, 
this point is introduced the sacrifice of Christ The 
akes human nature upon him, and dies once for all. 
^ather, before angiy, and alienated, and averse to man, 
Midled to him through the Son. His justice is satisfied 
rist ; his mercy is also shown in Christ The impossi- 
has become possible; the necessity, in the nature of 
f for the condemnation of man, has been done away. 
Bm it be urged that the offences are the sins of many ; 
Ltiafaction is only of one. For the satis&ction is of 
infinite, sufficient not for this world only, but for many 

yea, if it please God so to extend it, for the universe 
and all things that are, have been, or shall be in it 
1 this scheme, as already remarked, must not be con- 
d in part only, but as a whole. When Grod created 
^ sufficient to have stood, though free to fall," he fore- 
Iso his fall, redemption, and sanctification in a single 
dble instant Therefore we should thankfully accept 
lole scheme, and not stop to reason on a part He who 
nned us is the same as he who redeemed us through 
• There was one way of death leading onward to 
1 punishment ; there was another way of life leading 
'ation, which God, to our infinite gain and his own loss, 
[eased to take. Neither can we doubt, if we may say 
erently, that Grod himself was under a sort of constraint 
) this way, and no other, for the salvation of mankind. 
t been otherwise, he would have surely spared his only 
The chasm in the moral government of the world could 
e filled up by the satisfaction of Christ for the sins of 
nkind. 
18 far the parts of the logical structure are ''fitly 

together"; but the main question is yet untouched: 
hat did this satisfaction consist?" Was it that God 
igry, and needed to be propitiated like some heathen 
i old ? Such a thought refutes itself by the very in- 
ioo which it calls up in the human bosom. Or that, as 
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■8 the sufferings were real ; an appearance in another, as its 
tme import related to mankind and the world, and not to 
God. 

If tlus scheme avoids the difficulty of offering an unworthy 
satis&ction to Gk)d, and so doing violence to his attributes, we 
can scarcely free it from the equal difficulty of interposing a 
painful fiction between Grod and man. Was the spectacle 
real which was presented before God and the angels on 
Mount Calvary ? If we say no, then we can neither trust 
our eyes or ears, nor the promises of Grod, nor the words of 
Scripture. If the greatest fact of the whole is an illusion, 
why not all else ? That the chief figure in the scene is the 
Sod of Grod, only makes the illusion the more impossible. Or 
if we say that it was all real, and yet that its great object was 
an exhibition to men and angels, to what a wonderful strait- 
ness do we reduce Divine power, which can only show forth 
its justice by allowing men to commit in itself the greatest of 
human crimes, that redeems the sin of Adam by the murder 
of Christ! This second theory has no advantage over the 
preceding, except that which the more shadov^y^ statement 
most ever have, in rendering difficulties themselves more 
shadowy. It avoids the physical illusion of the old heretics, 
and introduces a moral illusion of a worse kind. 

For if we substitute for " satisfaction " " demonstration or 
exhibition ol Divine justice," we are not better off than in the 
previous attempt to explain ^^satisfaction." How could the 
sufferings of a good or Divine man exhibit the righteousness 
of God ? Rather they would seem to indicate his indifference 
to those sufferings in permitting them ; in not giving his Son 
** ten legions of angels " to overcome his enemies. Is it to 
the Roman soldiers, or to the Jews, or to the disciples, that 
this exhibition is supposed to have a meaning; or to the 
worid afterwards, who, in the sufferings of Clirist, are ex- 
pected to see for all time the indignation of God against sin ? 
When the doctrine is stated, it betrays itself. For how could 
there be an exhibition of Divine justice which was known to 
be a fiction ; which, if it were tme and real, would be horrible 
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and reyolting ; which not onl j exhibits the sins of the goDtj 
laid upon the innocent, but alleyiates homao feelings bj assin^ 
ing us that thej are laid upon that innocent Being, not as the 
payment of a penalty or sads&ction of the Divine nature, bat 
as the demonstration of Divine justice ? The doctrine tbu 
stated is the surface or shadow of the preceding, with the flob- 
stance or foundation cut away. It removes one difficoltj, 
and, in removing, it raises up a number of others. 

Whether, then, we employ the term ^ sacrifice,* or ^ satis- 
&ction or exhibition of Divine justice," the moment we piote 
beneath the meaning of the words, theological criticism seems 
to detect something which is irreconcilable with the truth and 
holiness of God. Gladly, if it were possible, we would rest 
in the thing signified, and know only ** Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified." But, in the present day, we can no longer reoeire 
the kingdom of God as little children. The speculations of 
theologians have insensibly taken possession of the woild; 
the abstractions of a thousand years since have become die 
household words of our own age ; and before we can build 
up, we have also to clear away. 

We are trespassing on holy ground. There will be ntnj 
who say. It is good to adore in silence a mystery that we ctt 
never understand. But there are '^ idob of the temple," ti 
well as idols of the market-place. These idols consist in 
human reasonings and definitions which are erected into uti- 
cles of faith. We are willing to adore in silence, but not the 
inventions of man. The controversialist naturally thinks, that, 
in assailing the doctrine of satisfaction as inconsistent with 
truth and morality, we are fighting not with himself but with 
Grod. True reverence proceeds by a different path ; it is 
careful to separate the human from the Divine ; figures d 
speech from realities ; the history of a doctrine from its truth; 
the formulas of schoolmen and theologians from the hc^ ^ 
the believer in life and death : it is fearful, above all other 
things, lest it cast the faintest shadow of a dond on that 
whidi is the central light of all religion, the justice and 
truth of God* 
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In an ages of the world, and in everj oountry where Chria- 
tiani^ is preached, the Old Testament has ever been taking 
the place of the New, the Law of the Grospel, the outward 
and temporal of the spiritual and eternal. Even where there 
has been no sensible image to which mankind might bow, thej 
have filled up the desire of their ejes by imagining an out- 
ward form (of doctrine it maj be) instead of resting in higher 
and unseen objects of fiuth. Ideas must be given through 
something ; those of a new religion ever clothe themselves in 
the old. The mind itself readilj falls back on the ^ weak 
and beggarlj elements" of sense and imagination. To be 
told that Christ performed the greatest act that was ever done 
in this world, does not seem so much as to be told that he was 
the sacrifice for the sins of men. All historj combines to 
strengthen the illusion ; the institution of sacrifice b regarded 
as part of a Divine design in the education of the world. 
We cease anj more to inquire how far the blood of bulls or 
of goats can be a real or adequate representation of the rela- 
tkn in which Christ stood to his Father and mankind. We 
delight to think of the religions of all nations bearing witness 
* to him that was to come." 

It must be remembered that the Apostles were Jews ; they 
were so before their conversion ; they remained so afterwards 
in their thoughts and language ; they could not lay aside their 
first nature, or divest themselves at once of Jewish modes of 
expression. Sacrifice and atonement were leading ideas of 
the Jewish dispensation ; without shedding of blood, there was 
no remission. In thinking of the death of Christ and the 
fulfilment of which he spoke, it was natural to them to think 
of him as a '^ sacrifice " and ^ atonement " for sin. To him 
bear aU the prophets witness, as well as the types of the law 
and the history of the Jewish people. All their life long they 
had been sacrificing and living in the commandments of the 
Law blameless. What a striking view must it have been 
to their minds, that their rites and ceremoniej> were not in 
vain, but only done in ignorance of their true design and 
import ; not that they were nothing, but that there was more 

90 
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in them than the chief priests and Pharisees could even con- 
ceive ! And the very deadness of them as practised bj the 
Jews in general, and the entire passing awaj of their original 
meaning, would greatly assist their new application. There 
was something in the sacrifices that thej could not compre- 
hend, as they truly felt that there was in the death of Christ 
also far more than they could understand, and they interpreted 
the one by the other. And when once the thought was mg- 
gested to men's minds, at every opening of the book of the 
Old Testament a new light fell upon the page : the histoir of 
Abraham, the settlement in the promised land, the least de- 
tails of the Temple and the Tabernacle, were written for their 
instruction. 

It is in the Epistle to the Hebrews that tlie refiectioQ (/ 
the New Testament in the Old is most distinctly broaght 
before us. There the temple, the priest, the sacrifices, the 
altar, the persons, of Jewish history are the figures of OxnA 
and the Church. In the Epistles of St Paul it is the rarity 
rather than the frequency of such images which is striking. 
It is the opposition and not the identification of the Law and 
the Gospel which is the leading thought of his mind. But in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews they are fused in one ; the New 
Testament is hidden in the Old, the Old revealed in the New. 
And from this source, and not from the Epistles of St Pad, 
the language of which we are speaking has passed into the 
theology of modem times. While few j)ersons, comparatirelj 
speaking, have ever understood the relation of the Law and 
faith in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the lan- 
guage of the Epistle to the Hebrews is familiar to alL 

We cannot avoid asking ourselves the question, how ftr 
these notions of sacrifice or atonement can have the same 
meaning for us that they had for the first believers. We 
may use the words correctly ; every one may imagine them- 
selves to understand them ; but are we not mistaking oar 
familiarity with the sound for a realization of the thing signi- 
fied? The Apostles lived amid the temple sacrifices; the 
smoke of their offerings, even in the dty of Jerusalem onder 
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its Boman governor, as of old in the wOderness, still went np 
before the Lord ; the carcasses of dead animals strewed the 
Donrts of the temple. It would be a sight scarcely tolerable 
to ns ; neither, if at the present moment we could witness it 
in remote parts of the world, coold we bear to think of what ; 
ire saw as ^ical of the Gospel. Nor, indeed, do we think 
of what we are sajing when we speak of Christ offered foj 
the sins of men ; the image is softened bj distance, and 
loflt its original associations. We repeat it as a sacred wo 
udlowed bj the usage of Scripture, and ennobled bj iii 
netaphorical application. The death of Christ is not a sacri- 
ioe in the Levitical sense ; but what we mean by the word 
taerifieey is the death of Christ 

The notion of sacrifice gained a new foundation in the 
ifier history of the Church and the world. More and more, 
IS the Christian Church became a kingdom and a hierarchy, 
lid it see the likeness of itself in the history of the Jewish 
Mople. The temple which had been pulled down was again 
Niilt up ; the spirit of the old dispensation revived in the 
lew; there was a priest as well as a sacrifice; a Church 
rithont which there was no salvation, as much separated from 
he world as the Jews from the heathen of old. What was a 
hadow to St. Paul was becoming a reality to the Nicene, and 
lad actually become one to the Mediieval, Church. The 
K)dy and blood of Christ was not only received spiritually in 
he celebration of the Lord's Supper, but literally offered 
igain and again in the sacrifice of the Mass, as formerly by 
he Jewish, so now by the Christian priest A priesthood 
md a sacrifice naturally implied each other. As Christ in a 
Igare bore the person of the high-]>riest entering once into 
he holy place, so the priest in turn bore the person of Christ 
ind after the notion of the priesthood passed away in the 
Etefonned Churches, that of the atonement and sacrifice, 
rhich during so many centuries had been supported by it, 
ras still retained, because it seemed to rest on a Scriptural 
JKUidation. The ^ antithesis " of the Reformation was not 
letween the Qosjpei as without sacrifices^ and Bomanism as 
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retaining sacrifices, or between the law as having a m 
and the promise as a more ** open way " ; but betw 
Gospel as having one mediator, and a sacrifice onoe 
and the Roman Church with manj priests, and th 
recurring sacrifice of the Mass. 

An additional support for the doctrine of a sacr 
satisfacdon is found in the heathen sacrifices, which, 1 
Jewish, are viewed only by the Ught of their Christifl 
ment All the religions of the world, it has been said 
in enjoining sacrifices. They seem to conspire togc 
bearing witness to Him that was to come. Can we 
\ for this common witness, except upon the suppositi( 
\ primeval revelation ? Certainly, it may be aigued I 
) cannot affirm the Divine origin and the typical met 
' the Jewish sacrifices, without admitting the same with 
to heathen sacrifices also. That could hardly be a si 
vinely appointed for the Jewish people, which, in almoa 
nation under heaven, the light of human reason dim 
for itself. Was it, then, a Divine revelation to both 
ther? If we say, to both, we are compelled to ac 
reference to the heathen world, that the farther w 
backward the indications of old language or of mytholc 
slighter are the vestiges of a promised revelation. T 
not, therefore, assume one in the particular instance 
institution of sacrifices. If we say, to neither, we e 
reduce the Jewish dispensation to the level (^ the hi 
it is ^the first of the Ethnic religions," as Goeti 
^ but still Ethnic" We may escape from this altenu 
pointing out the superior morality of the Old TesI 
its revelation of the true God; its anticipation of 
utterly unknown to other nations in the age of the i 
which the Law was given: still we cannot help u 
a connection of some kind between the heathen and 
custom of sacrifices. 

But not to pursue the alternative here suggested, i 
go on to ask the further question, ^What was the 
meaning among the heathy of thai outward xite whi 
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med sacrifice ? ** Did thej, as a modem writer has ex- 
essed it, intend to implj, bj this act of sacrificing an ani- 
il, that they acknowledged the claim of a superior power 
er their own life? Did thej mean to say, ^As I now 
▼ote to thee this victim, O Apollo, Jmio, Jupiter, so do I 
knowledge myself justly devoted to thee " ? They meant 
.) that the gods, who were like men, should feast Like men ; 
is is the prevailing character of the sacrifices in Homer. 
ley meant (2.) in the East something unintelligible to us, 
it closely connected with the deification of animal life ; from 
a blood of the animal a power seemed to fiow forth upon 
a earth, which by a sort of magic communicated itself to 
B offerer. They meant (3.) to supply a want, and, in later 
iiesy to perform an ancient rite, which still subsisted, though 
B meaning of it had long passed away ; if, indeed, it could 
.Te been said to express anything except the vague and un- 
fitted awe of the first sons of men towards the mysterious 
ings by whom they were surrounded. They meant (4.) 
B abolition of ceremonial pollution, the purification of guilt 
:e that of the Alcmaeonidse in a panic-stricken nation. 
key meant to do an act, which varied with the character of 
B people or the state of religion, cheerful or sad, of obli- 
tion or free will ; differing in Greece and the East, and to 
B Greek in the age of Pericles and in that of Homer, 
lich might be nothing more than Fetichism, which might 
mprehend also the devotion of the Decii. They meant, 
iwever, nothing which throws any light on the mystery of 
B death of Christ Human sacrifices, which are in outward 
t the nearest, are in spirit the farthest removed firom it. 
Heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show us what the 
erifice was not, than what it was. They are the dim, 
gne, rude, (may we not say ?) almost barbarous expression 
that want in human nature which has received satisfaction 
Him only. Men are afraid of something ; they wish to 
re away something ; they feel themselves bound by some- 
ing; the fear is done away, the gift offered, the obligation 
HUkd, in Christ Such fears and desires can no more oo- 
SO* 
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copy their souls ; the j are free to lead a better life ; thej an 
at the end of the old world, and at the booming of t new 
one. 

Nature and Scripture and the still small Toioe of Oiristno 
feeling give a simpler and a truer explanation of the doctrine 
of the atonement than theories of satisfacticm or the histoij 
of sacrifice, — an explanation that does not shift with the 
metaphysical schools of the age, which is for the heart rathfr 
the head. Nature bids us look at the misery of the whole 
creation groaning and travailing together until now ; ChristiiB 
feeling requires only that we should cast all upon Christ, 
whose work the Scripture sets forth under many different 
figures, lest we should rest in one only. This variety is aa 
indication of the simplicity with which we are to learn Christ 
The Jewish sacrifices had many meanings and associatioi& 
Nor are these the only types under which the Mediator of the 
new covenant is set forth to us in Scripture. He is the ob- 
offcring, and the paschal lamb, and the priest, and the tempk^ 
all in one. Out of all these, why are we to select one to be 
the foundation of our theological edifice ? As figures, we 
may still use them. But the writings of the Apostle snpplj 
another kind of language which is not figurative, and which 
underlies them all ; which is far more really present snl 
lively to us than the conception of a sacrifice, and wluch 
remains within the limits of our spiritual consdousness, in- 
stead of passing beyond them. That is the spirit of wluch 
the other is the letter ; the substance of which it is the fom 
and shadow. 

I. Everywhere St Paul speaks oi the Christian as one 
with Christ This union with him is a union, not in his dettli 
merely, but in all the stages of his existence ; living witk 
him, suffering with him, dying with him, crucified with hflS, 
buried with him, rising again with him, renewed in his imsge^ 
glorified together with him, — these are the expressions bf 
which this union is denoted. There is enough here for foA 
to feed on, without sullying the mirror of God's justice cr 
overclouding his truth : peace and consolation enou^ witho^ 
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ymg a sospidoo which secretlj destroys peace. It is a 
eat thiDg to set Christ ahrajs befi>re us as an example ; 
d he who does so is not &r from the kingd(Hn of heaven. 
Dt that of which the Apostle speaks is not merelj the 
aunple of Qurist, but communion with him ; the indwelling 
Christ in oar hearts, the conscioas recognition that he is 
e will and the power within us to do rightly. 
IL Bnt we need also to pass ont of oarsdves, and find 
i aMmance which is independent of the liveliness or in- 
umtf of onr own consdoosness. We wish to know that 
baa we dose our eyes the light is there ; that when the 
wre covers us, there is a God to whom we still live. That 
auranoe is given us by the life and death of Christ Tliat 
afect harmony of nature, that absolute self-renundation, 
at pure love, that entire resignaticm, continued through 
b and ending in death, are facts, independent of our fed- 
gs, which remain as they were, whether we acknowledge 
eai or not Not the sacrifice, nor the satisfaction, nor the 
iDSOOi, but the greatest moral act ever done in this world, 
-the act, too, of one in our likeness, — is the assurance to 
» that God in Christ is reconciled to the world. 
HL It is a true and Christian feeling, that, after we have 
ma all, we are unprc^table servants. Even the best of us 
ell know that the less we think of our own lives the better. 
or actions will not bear taking to pieces, — the garment 
* self is a ragged and tattered patchwork. If an eminent 
irvant of Grod could rise fh>m the grave and read the narra- 
ve of his own life, written by another, he would feel pain 
; the redtal of his virtues. '^ Not unto us, O Lord I not 
Bto OS, but unto thy name be the praise." And yet this 
kost true sense of man's unprofitableness is accompanied 
Ibo bj an unshaken confidence in the mercy of Grod. No 
Dcount can be given of this confidence, which is quite un- 
kie the confidence we feel in the honesty, or good faith, or 
bancter of one of our fellow-men. There are rules for 
idging of this too ; but they are different in kind firom those 
J which we judge, or ought to judge, of ourselves in rela* 
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tion to Gk)d. He wlio baa this oonfidence finds 
of it desert him the moment he begins to oonsidei 
is two persons in one, hoping against hope, if so 1 
will be merciful ; and all the time not the less aai 
mercy. Philosophj, rather than fiuth, going 1 
double consciousness, seeks bj a theory of sa 
harmonize the discordant elements. ^ God is i 
himself, but reconciled in Christ ; man is OTil in 1 
holy in Christ." Such statements are neither phi 
&ith ; they do but afford a transient resting-^ilaoe i 
which is satisfied with an answer to its peculia 
however narrowing it may be to its view of ** i 
God to man." 

IV. There is more in the- life and death of Chj 
pretend to fiuhom. Definite statements respectii 
tion of Christ either to Grod or man are but hui 
transferred to a subject which is beyond speech s 
There may seem to be a kind of feebleness in &11 
mystery, when the traditional language of ages is i 
explicit But mystery is the nearest approach t 
make to the truth : only by indefiniteness can we 
ting words in the place of things^ We know noi 
objective act on Grod's part, by which he reconcile 
to himself, the very description of it as an act b 
figure of speech ; and we seem to know that wc 
know anything. While clinging to the ground 
feel also that there is more in that fact Uian we m 
stand. This is not a ground of fear, but of hop 
uncertainty, but of peace. There is hope and pc 
we see : yet more as we believe in possibilities o 
are ignorant. 

We can live and die in the language of St F 
John, without fear for ourselves or dishonor to ti 
Christ We need not change a word that they usi 
a single consequence to their statement of the tn 
is nothing there repugnant to our moral sense, 
others to whom tradition and devotional use may 
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nodier kind of language familiar, who emploj it bj a sort 
if bappj inoonsistencj, without perceiving the contradiction 
irhicfa it involyes to the attributes (^ God. Neither let them 
aondenm ns, neither let us condemn theuL There is enough 
in what has been said, and in the yery nature of the subject 
itself to make us tolerant of each o^er. It is a natural, 
SKNig^ hardlj excusable weakness, to clothe with peculiar 
Kwe and sacredness that which is reallj of human invention ; 
bo be ceakras in defence of those points which we instino- 
tiTdj know to be least capable of standing the test of theo- 
lopcal criticism. 



ON EIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH. 



bt benjamin jowett. 



No doctrine in later times baa been looked at lo czdii- 
firelj through the glass of oontroversj as that of justificatioD. 
From being the simplest it has become the most difficult ; the 
language of the heart has lost itself in a logical tangle. Dif- 
ferences have been drawn out as £ar as possible, and then 
taken back and reconciled. The extreme of one view haa 
produced a reaction in &vor of the other. Many senses have 
been attributed to the same words, and simple statements 
carried out on both sides into endless conclusions. New for- 
mulas of conciliation have been put in the place of old- 
established phrases, and have soon died awaj, because they 
had no root in language or in the common sense or feeling of 
mankind. The difficulty of the subject has been increased by 
the different degrees of importance attached to it : while to 
some it is an aritcuhu tUmtis out caderUis ecclenay others 
have never been able to see in it more than a verbal dis- 
pute. 

The abstract as well as controversial fimn of the doctrine 
of righteousness by faith has arisen out of the drcumstanoes 
of the age in which it seemed to revive. Men felt at the 
Reformadon the need of a spiritual religion, and could no 
longer endure the yoke which had been put upon their fathers. 
The heart turned inwards upon itself to commune alcme with 
God. But when the need was siq>plied, and those who had 
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tWBj*lo opptm Abp to WQcd% — the fife, and qnrit, 
i of tiM GoqMly to the deednesa, and powerieas- 
•bnreiy of the Boouui CSunrch? So It aeemt 
i to OS to reeaoiiy kokiiig bed^ after an interval of three 
on the weaiy alrqggle; ao abeoibiiig to thoee who 
took part m H once, so dUtaot now either to ob or them* But 
aa k eonld not be. The temper of the tiniefl, and the edoca- 
liHi of the B e fenn e ra themaelTeay made it neeeaaaiy that one 
ajratem ahoiild be met bj another. The acholaatic 
had becooie a charmed eirde^ and no man could 
ontof lt| thoaih he mi|^ opp^iM or reapood with- 
in it 
.AndttoB joatifieation bj fiuth^and jnatiflcatiaa bj workai 
the walchworda of two parties We maj imagUie 
I at that point in the oontnyreraj when the Pelagian 
I had been kmgainoe hnahed, and that respectiDg Pre- 
i had not jet begmi ; when men were not differing 
ahoot original ani, and bad not begmi to differ about the 
Divine decreea. What Lather aoog^ fi>r waa to find a for- 
k whidi ez^eaaed moat fbllj the entire, onreaerved, im- 
i dependence of the believer on Chriat What the Gath- 
I aoof^t for waa ao to modify thia formnla aa not to throw 
' on the Church b j making religion a merel j personal 
ar individoal matter ; or on the Uvea of holj men of old, who 
haA wiooi^ oat their aalvadcm by aacetidam; or endanger 
by appearing jo ondervalae good worka. It waa 
bj all, that men are aaved throng^ Oiriat ; — not of 
hot of the grace of God, waa eqoallj agreed 
rinee the condemnation of Pelagioa ; — that fiuth and worlca 
hnplj each other, waa not diqmted bj either. A narrow 
\ ia left for the combat, which haa to be carried on within 
\ of an earlier creed, in which, nevertheleaa, the 
anhtletj of human thooght and the greateat differ- 
\ of haman character admit of being diaplajed. 
Ob Ala narrow ground the fint qoeatkm that natuxaUj 
I h, how ftith ia to be defined. Ia it to indode love and 
or to be aepamted fipom them? IF the fivmer. It 
ai 
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Beenifl to lose its apprehensiye, dependent natur 
scarcelj distinguishable from works ; if tlie lattei 
logical subtletj in the statement, which, althouj 
Luther, could scarcelj be retained even bj hi 
followers, much less bj the common sense < 
Again, is it an act or a state ? are we to figure 
or as a line ? Is the whole of our spiritual life a 
the beginning, or maj faith no less than works, 
equaUj with sanctification, be conceived of as 
perfection ? Is justification in God or man an i 
of Divine mercy, or a subjective state of which 
is conscious in himself? Is the righteousness in 
imputed or inherent, an attribute of the merits c 
a renewal of the human heart itself? What u 
a true faith ? And is it possible for those who a 
of it to fall awaj? How can we exclude the 
human merit consistently with Divine justice ? 
account for the fact that some have this fiiith, 
are destitute of it, and this apparently indepen^ 
moral state ? If &ith comes by grace, is it impt 
or to all? And in what relation does the wli 
stand to Predestinarianism on the one hand, and i 
olic or Sacramental theory on the other ? 

Such are a few of the most obvious questions t 
controversy has given birth. To which some oh 
ences of an earlier date might be added ; such a 
of congruity and oondignity, in which an attem] 
to transfer the analogy of Christianity to heathei 
look upon the doer of good works before justif 
shadow of the perfected believer. Neither must 
observe that, as the doctrine of justification by 
close connection with the Pelagian controversy, < 
decision of the Church a step farther, in not c 
Divine Grace the source of human action, but 
the consciousness of it as well in the believer hinu 
it put forth its roots in another direction, attaching 
selm as well as Augustine, and comprehending the 
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faction ; not now, as formerly, of Christ offered in the sacrifice 
of the maasy bat of one aacrificey once offered for the sins of 
■MO, whetlier considered as an expiation bj sufiering, or im- 
pljfaig oidj a reconciliation between God and man, or a mere 
manifestation of the righteousness of God. 

Sach is the whole question, striking deep, and spreading 
fiur and wide with its offshoots. It is not our intention to 
enter on the investigation of all these subjects, many of which 
belong to the history of the Church, but have no real bearing 
on the interpretation of St. Paul's Epistles, and a compara- 
tiTely dight one on our own life and practice. Our inquiry 
will embrace two heads : (1.) What did St. Paul mean by 
the expression ^ righteousness of faith," in that age ere con- 
troveraes about his meaning arose ; and (2.) What do we 
mean by it, now that such controversies have died away, and 
the interest in them is retained only by the theological stu- 
dent, and the Church and the world are changed, and there is 
no more question of Jew or Gentile, circumcision or uncir- 
emncinon, and we do not become Christians, but are so from 
our birth. Many volumes are not required to explain the 
meaning of the Apostle ; nor can the words of eternal life 
be other than few and simple to ourselve;?. 

There is one interpretation of the Epistles of St Paul 
which is necessarily in some degree false ; that is, the inter- 
pretation put upon them by later controversy. It seems to 
be Intimately derived from the text ; and it is really intro- 
duced into it Our minds are filled with a particular circle 
of ideas, and we catch at any stray verse and make it the 
centre of our previous ideas. The Scripture is never looked 
upon as a whole, but broken into fragments, and each frag- 
ment made the comer of a new spiritual edifice. Words 
seem to be the same, but the things signified by them are 
different Luther and St. Paul use the same term, ^ justified 
by faith " ; and the strength of the Reformer's words is the 
authority of St Paul Yet, observe how far this agreement 
is one of words : how far of things. For Luther is speaking 
solelj of individuals, St Paul also of nations ; Luther of fiedth 
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absolutely, St Paul of faith as relatiTe to the law. Wkh St 
Paul faith is the s^rmhol of the universalitj of the GoepeL 
Luther entirely excludes this or any analogous pcnnt of Tiew. 
In St. Paul there is no opposition of faith and lore ; nor doei 
he further determine righteousness by faith as meaning a fiutk 
in the blood or even in the death of Christ ; nor does he sup- 
pose consciousness or assurance in the person justified. Bat 
all these are prominent features of the Lutheran dootiiiia 
Once more ; the fledth of St. Paul has refereic to the eril of 
the world of sight ; which was soon to vanish away, that thi 
world in which faith walks might be revealed ; but no nd 
allusion is implied in the language of the Reformer. Lastlj; 
the change in the use of the substantive ^ righteousness' t» 
** justification " is of itself the indication of a wide difiereaoe 
between St. Paul and Luther; and not without sigmficanc^ 
as showing the direction which this difierenoe has taken. 

These contrasts make us feel that St Paul can obHj U 
interpreted by himself, and not from the writings even of oai 
who had so much in common with him as Luther, modi ksi 
from the treatises of theologians of a later date. It is thi 
spirit of St. Paul which Luther represents, not the meaoiiig 
of his words ; nor is there wanting a link of human feeling 
which makes them kin. Without bringing down one to the 
level of the other, we can imagine St Paul retuniiiig that 
singular affection, almost like an attachment, to a living fiicDi 
which the great Reformer felt towards the Apostle. But this 
degree of personal attachment or resemblance in no waj * 
lessens the necessary difference between the preaching of 
Luther and of St Paul, which lay partly in their individual 
character, but chiefly in the different drcumstanoes and nwdii 
of thought of their respective ages. At the RefcMinatioa we 
are at another stage of the human mind, in which sjstem aad 
logic and the abstractions of Aristotle seem to have a kind 
of necessary force, when words have so completely taken the 
place of things, that the minutest distinctions appear to hata 
an intrinsic value. 

It has been said (and the remariL admits of a pecoEar 
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application to theology) ^at few persons know sufficient of 
IliiDgB to be able to say whether disputes are merely verbal 
or not. Tet, on the other hand, it must be admitted that, 
whatever accidental advantage theology may derive from 
system and definition, mere accurate statements can never 
form the substance of our belief. No one doubts that Chris- 
tianity could be in the fullest sense taught to a child or a 
•avage, without any mention of justification or satisfaction or 
predestination. Why should we not receive the Gospel as 
fittle children ? > Why adopt abstractions which are so subtle 
in their meaning as to be in the greatest danger in their 
translation from one language to another ? which are always 
nmning into consequences inconsistent with our moral nature, 
and the knowledge of Grod derived from it ? which are not 
the prevailing usage of Scripture, but technical terms which 
we have gathered from one or two passages, and made the 
key-notes of our scale ? * Tiic words satisfaction and predesti- 
nation nowhere occur in Scripture ; the word regeneration 
only twice, and but once in a sense at all similar to that which 
It bears among ourselves ; the word justification twice only, 
and nowhere as a purely abstract term. 

But although language and logic liave so transfigured the 
meaning of Scripture, we cannot venture to say that all theo- 
k)gical controversies are questions of words. If from their 
winding mazes we seek to retrace our steps, we still find 
differences which have a deep foundation in the opposite 
tendencies of the human mind, and the corresponding division 
of the world itself. That men of one temper of mind adopt 
one expression rather than another, may be partly an acci- 
dent ; but the adoption of an expression by persons of marked 
character makes the difference of words a reality also. That 
can scarcely be thought a matter of words which cut in 
sunder the Church, which overthrew princes, which made the 
line of demarcation between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
in the Apostolic age, and is so, in another sense, between 
Protestant and Catholic at the present day. And in a deeper 
way of reflection than this, if we turn from the Church to the 

21* 
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individual, we seem to see around us opposite natures and 
characters, whose lives reallj exhibit a difference correspond- 
ing to that of which we are speaking. The one incline to 
morality, the other to religion; the one to the sacnuDental, 
the other to the spiritual ; the one to multiplidtj in oatwsrd 
ordinances, the other to simplicity ; the one consider chiefj 
the means, the other the end ; the one desire to dwell apoa 
doctrinal statements, the other need onlj the name of Qiriat ; 
the one turn to ascetic practices, to lead a good life, and to do 
good to others, the other to faith, humilit j, and dependence od 
God. We may sometimes find the opposite attributes oom- 
bine with each other (there have ever been cross divisions oq 
this article of belief in the Christian world ; the great bod^ 
of the Reformed Churches, and a small minority of Romsn 
Catholics before the Reformation, being on the one side ; and 
the whole Rcnnan Catholic Church since the Reformation and 
a section of the Protestant Episcopalians, and some lesser 
communions, on the other) ; still, in genera^ the first of Iheie 
characters answers to that doctrine which the Roman Chmdi 
sums up in the formula of justification by works ; the kttef 
is that temper of mind which finds its natural dogmatic ex- 
pression in the words ** We are justified by faith." 

These latter words have been carried out of their fbnner 
circle of ideas into a new one by the doctrines of the Refb^ 
mation. They liave become hardened, stiffened, sharpened, 
by the exigencies of controversy, and torn from what nny 
be termed their context in the Apostolical age. To that age 
we must return ere we can think in the Apostle's language. 
His conception of faith, although simpler than our own, has 
nevertheless a peculiar relation to his own day ; it is at once 
wider, and also narrower, than the use of the word among 
ourselves, — wider in that it is the symbol of the admiesioo 
of the Gentiles into the Church, but narrower also in that it 
is the negative of the law. Faith is the proper technicai 
term which excludes the law ; being what the law is not, as 
the law is what faith is not. No middle term coonecls ikt 
two, or at least none which the Apostle admits, until he htf 
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fint widened the breach between them to the uttermost 
He does not saj, ^ Was not Abraham our &ther justified bj 
works (as well as bj fiiith), when he had offered up Isaac 
his son on the altar?'' but only, ^ What saith the Scripture? 
Abraham beheyed God, and it was counted to him for right- 



Tlie Jewish ccmception of righteousness was the fulfilment 
of the Commandments. He who walked in all the precepts 
of the Law blameless, like Daniel in the Old Testament, or 
Joseph and Nathanael in the New, was righteous before God. 
" What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? Thou knowest the 
Commandments. Do not commit adultery, do not steal, do 
BOi bear fisdse witness. All these have I kept from my youth 
up.* Such is a picture of Jewish righteousness as it presents 
itself in its most &Torable light But it was a righteousness 
which comprehended the observance of ceremonial details as 
well as moral duties ; it might be nothing more than an obe« 
dience to the Law as such, losing itself on the surface of 
religion, in distinctions about meats and drinks, or forms of 
oaths, or purifications, without any attempt to make clean 
that which is within. It might also pierce inward to the divid- 
ing asunder of the soul. Then was heard the voice of con- 
science crying, ^ All these things cannot make the doers 
thereof perfect" When every external obligation was ful- 
filled, the internal began. Actions must include thoughts 
■od intentions, — the Seventh Commandment extend to the 
adultery of the heart; in one word, the Law must become 
a spirit 

But to the mind of St Paul the spirit presented itself, not 
so much as a higher fulfilment of the Law, but as antago- 
nistic to it From this point of view. It appeared, not that 
man could never fulfil the law perfectly, but that he could 
never fulfil it at alL What God required was something 
different in kind from legal obedience. What man needed 
was a return to God and nature. He was burdened, strait- 
BDed, shut out fiK>m the presence of his Father, — a servant, 
pot a boo; to whom, in a spiritual sense, the heaven was 
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become as iron, and the earth brass. Hie new ligl 
must raise him above the burden of ordinances^ 
him into a living communicm with God. It most 
and not without him, — written, not on tables of stc 
fleshlj tables of the heart Bat inward rigfateoosm 
peculiar privDege of the Israelites ; it belonged U 
kind* And the revelation of it, as it satisfied th 
the individual soul, vindicated also the ways of Go 
it showed God to be equal in justice and mercj tc 
kind. 

As the symbol of this inward ri^teousness, St 1 
on expression already in use among the Jews, — 
ness by fiuth, — derived from those passages in the < 
ment which spoke of Abraham being justified by £ 
very idea of fn^ carried men into the unseen wo 
of the reach of ordinances, — beyond the evil of tl 
life ; it revealed to them that world which was m 
but was soon to appear. The Jewish nation were t 
of the way to be saved as a nation : the Lord wai 
As at the last hour, when we have to teach men i 
to die than how to live, the Apostle could only si 
who would receive it, ^Believe; all things are ] 
him that believes." 

Such are some of the peculiar aspects of the 
doctrine of righteousness by fiuth. To our own mi 
become a later stage or a particular form of the mo 
doctrine of salvation through Christ, of the grace 
man, or of the still more general truth of spiritut 
It is the connecting link by which we appropriat 
ourselves, — the hand which we put out to appi 
mercy of God. It was not so to the Apostle. To 
and faith and the Spirit are not parts of a doctrin 
but different expressions of the same truth. ** Be 
the Spirit " is another way of saying " Being ji 
faith." He uses them indiscriminately, and the 
cannot suppose that he could have laid any stress 
tions between them. Even the apparently preeise 
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* tiie prepositions iw dtii yaries in different passages. (Mj 
I reference to the law, fidth, rather than grace, is the more 
irrect and natural expression. It was Christ, or not Christ; 
le Spirit, or not the Spirit; £Euth and the law, that were the 
ividing principles; not Christ through faith as opposed to 
hrist throu^ works ; or the Spirit as oommnnicated through 
race, to the Spirit as independent of grace. 

mnsiye as are the distinctions of later ccmtroversies as 
lides to the inteipretation of Scripture, there is another 
sip, of which we can hardlj avail ourselves too much, — the 
iteipretation of fact To read the mind of the Apostle we 
nst read also the state of the world and the Church bj 
hicfa he was surrounded. Now, there are two great &cts 
hidi correspond to the doctrine of righteousness by faith, 
hidi is also the doctrine of the uniyersalitj of the Grospel : 
nt, the vision which the Apostle saw on the way to Damas- 
is ; secondly, the actual conversion of the Gentiles by the 
reaching of the Apostle. Bighteousness by faith, admission 

* the Grentiles, even the rejection and restoration of the 
sws, are — himself under so many different points of view. 
he way by which God had led him was the way also by 
hich he was leading other men. When he preached right- 
rasness by faith, his conscience also bore him witness that 
OS was the manner in which he had himself passed from 
irkness to light, from the burden of ordinances to the power 
r an endless life. In proclaiming the salvation of the Gen- 
les, he was interpreting the world as it was ; their admission 
ito the Church had already taken place before the eyes of 
1 mankind ; it was a purpose of God that was actually flil- 
Qed, not waiting for some future revelation. Just as when 
Mibts are raised respecting his Apostleship, he cut them 
lort by the fact that he was an Apostle, and did the work of 
1 Apostle ; so, in adjusting the relations of Jew and Gen- 
ie, and justifying the ways of God, the facts, read aright, 
re the basis of the doctrine which he teaches. AU that he 
urther shows is, that these facts were in accordance with the 
Id Testament, with the words of the prophets, and the deal- 
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ings of Grod with the Jewish people. And Uie Aposdes tt 
Jerasalem, equaUj with himself^ admitted the success of his 
mission as an evidence of its truth. 

But the faith which St. Paul preached was not merely tbe 
eyidence of things not seen, in which the Grentiles also lad 
part, nor onlj the reflection of ^ the violenee " of the world 
around him, which was taking the kingdom of heaven bj 
force. The true source, the hidden life, to which justificatioo 
attaches, is Christ It is true that we nowhere find in die 
Epistles the expression '^ justification by Christ" exactly in 
the sense of modem theology. But, on the other hand, we 
are described as dead with Christ, we live with him, we are 
members of his body, we follow him in all the stages of his 
being. All this is another way of expressing ^ We are jus- 
tified by fi&ith." That which takes us out of ourselves sad 
links us with Christ, which anticipates in an instant the rest 
of life, which is the door of every heavenly and spiritoBl 
relation, presenUng us through a glass with the image of 
Christ crucified, is faith. The difference between oar oim 
mode of thought and that of the Apostle is onlj this, that to 
him Christ is set forth more as in a picture, and less throagh 
the medium of ideas or figures of speech ; and that while we 
conceive the Saviour more naturally as an object of fiddi, to 
St Paul he is rather the indweUing power of life whidi is 
fashioned in hini, the marks of whose body he bears, d^ 
measure of whose sufferings he fills up. 

When in the Gospel it is said, ^ Believe on the Lord Jesos 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved," this is substantially the same 
truth as " We are justified by faith.** Tet we may note two 
points of difference, as well as two of resemblance, in die 
manner in which the doctrine is set forth in the Gospel as 
compared with the manner of the Epistles of St Paul. Tu^ 
in the omission of any connection between the doctrine of 
faith in Christ and the admission of the Grentiles. The 
Saviour is within the borders of Israel ; and accordingly fitde 
is said of the " sheep not of this fold," or the other hi^baiid- 
men who shaU take possession of the vineyard. 8ecoiiit7» 
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Uiere is in the words of Qirist no antagonism or opposition to 
ilie Law, except so fiur as the Law itself represented an im- 
perfect or defective morality, or the perversions of the Law 
had hecome inconsistent with every moral principle. Two 
points of resemblance have also to be remarked between the 
fiuth of the Gospels and of the Epistles. In the first place, 
both are accompanied by forgiveness of sins. As our Sav- 
umr to the disciple who affirms his belief says, ^ Thy sins be 
Ibrgiven thee " ; so St. Panl, when seeking to describe, in the 
language of the Old Testament, the state of justification by 
fiuth, dtes the words of David, ^ Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin." Secondly, they have both a 
kind of absoluteness which raises them above earthly things. 
There is a sort of onmipotence attributed to faith, of which 
the believer is made a partaker. ^ Whoso hath faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, and should say unto this mountain, Be 
thoa removed and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done 
onto him," is the language of our Lord. ^ I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me," are the words of St 
PauL 

Faith, in the language of the Apostle, is almost synony- 
mous with freedom. That quality in us which in reference to 
God and Christ is faith, in reference to ourselves and our 
fellow-men is Christian liberty. " With this freedom Christ 
has made us free " ; ^ where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty." It is the image also of the communion of the 
worki to come. " The Jerusalem that is above is free," and 
^the creature is waiting to be delivered into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God." It applies to the Church as 
now no longer confined in the prison-house of the Jewish 
dispensation ; to the grace of God, which is given irrespec- 
tively to all ; to the individual, the power of whose will is 
now loosed ; to the Gospel, as freedom from the Law, setting 
the conscience at rest about questions of meats and drinks, 
and new moons and Sabbaths ; and, above all, to the freedom 
from the sense of sin. The law of the spirit of life is also 
the law of freedom. 
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ejTM Jesus Oirist was evidently set forth cradfied"; an 
inward or sobjecdve state, to which the ootward or objectiTO 
act of callings on God's part, through the preachmg of the 
Apostle, ooirespooded ; which, ocmsidered on a wider scale, 
was the acceptance of the Grentiles and of erery one who 
leared God; oorresponding in like manner to the etenial 
pnipose of God ; indicated in the case of the individual by 
his own inward assnrance ; in the case of the world at large, 
testified by the fact; accompanied in the first by the sense of 
peace and forgiveness, and implying to mankind generally 
the last final principle of the Divine government, — ^ God 
coDdnded all under sin that he might have mercy upon alL** 
We aduKowledge that there is a difierence between the 
meaning of justification by faith to St. Paul and to ourselves. 
Eighteen hundred years cannot have passed away, leaving 
the wwld and the mind of man, or the use of language, the 
same as it was. But while acknowledging this difference, our 
object is not to base some new doctrine upon our natural in- 
stincts, or to rear some fabric of philosophical speculation, 
fiamed in the same terms, yet different in meaning and spirit 
Christianity is not a philosophy, but a life; and religious 
ideas, unless designed to destroy the simplicity of religion, 
most be simple and practical The true use of philosophy in 
reference to religion is to restore its simplicity, by freeing it 
from those perplexities which the love of system or past 
philow^hies, or the imperfection of language, or the mere 
li^se of ages, may have introduced into it To understand 
St Pftul we found it necessary to get lid of the scholastic 
definitions and deductions, which might be described as a sort 
of mazy undergrowth of some noble forest, which must be 
cleared away ero we can wander in its ranges. Neither is it 
less necessary for ourselves to return to the plain letter of 
Scripture, and seek a truth to live and die in ; not to be the 
subject of verbal disputes, which entangle the religious sense 
in scholastic perplexities. Whatever logical necessity thero 
may be supposed to be in drawing out ChrisUanity as a sys- 
tem, whether as food for the intellect, or as a defence against 
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the nodon of legal righteousness is indeed a fiction as applied 
to oor own times. Nor, in tmth, is the pride of human 
nature, or the tendencj to rebel against the will of God, or to 
attadi an undue yalue to good works, better founded. Men 
are evil in all sorts of ways: they deceive themselves and 
others ; thej walk by the opinion of others, and not by faith ; 
they ^ve way to their passions ; they are imperious and 
oppressive to one another. But if we look closely, we per- 
ceive that most of their sins are not consciously against God ; 
the pride of rank, or wealth, or power, or intellect, may show 
Itself towards their brethren, but no man is proud towards 
God. No man does wrong for the sake of rebelling against 
God. The evil is not, that men are bound under a curse by 
the ever-present consciousness of sin, but that sins pass un- 
heeded by ; not that they wantonly offend God, but that they 
know him not. So, again, there may be a false sense of 
security towards God, as is sometimes observed on a death- 
bed, when mere physical weakness seems to incline the mind 
to patience and resignation ; yet this more often manifests 
itself in a mistaken faith, than in a reliance on good works. 
Or, to take another instance, we are often surprised at the 
extent to which men who are not professors of religion seem 
to practise Christian virtues ; yet their state, however we 
may regard it, has nothing in common with legal or self- 
righteousness. 

Leaving, then, the scholastic definitions, as well as the 
peculiar and relative aspect of the Pauline doctrine, we have 
again to ask ourselves the meaning of justification by faith. 
We may divide the subject, first, as it may be considered in 
the abstract; and, secondly, as consciously appropriated to 
ourselves. 

L Our justification may be regarded as an act on God's 
part It may be said that this act is continuous, and com- 
mensurate with our whole lives ; that although " known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning," yet that, speaking 
ma men, and translating what we term the acts of God into 
hnman language, we are ever being more and more justified, 
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fl^f *e GQspd tdbUmOat iM fa JQStttedbjfldd^ 
■ fwdoafa ^tmOkm&mm wMi tfas toy aoaMiit «f hfa be- 
lt tliat be mkj go on hfa wwj njMog to fbUU the dntiefl 
f life ; Sir, m kniiaii koguage^ God fa do longer angiy 
khUBL 

IIL Thai fer, in the eonrideralion of ri|^ i teoaiiie§i bj 
tAf we have obtained two espeeta of tiie doctrine^ in whichy 
ran when r^guded hi the ebotrad, it hM ttillaiiieeimig; 
■1^ m egtMf w in g the imchaiigeablenen of the men^ of 
ladi and, aeeondlj, the n^sterioimen of hnman action, 
a wn appioadi nearer, we are onaToidabl j led to rogaxd the 
ft ef di^Meoameoi lather in lefeienoe to the inl^eet than to 
• ellfeel» hi lebtion to man lather than God. What qftOHj, 
Bihig^«Bnper,habitin onrMlret answentoit? Itmajbe 
■n or leu eonacioiis to m, mote of a state and lest of a 
■Hng, diowing itself rather in oor lives than our lips. But 
r tliese differences we can make allowance. It fa the same 
}A itifl, though showing itself in divers wajs and under 
■ions ciicomstances. We most suppose it consdoos for us 

to able to describe it. 

IV. The expression ^righteousness bj faith" indicates, 
■I, the personal character of salvation ; not what we do, but 
hBtweaie,fa the source of our acceptance with God. Who 
m toar to think of hfa own actions as they are seen by the 
10 of the Ahni^^ ? Looking at their defective perform- 
Mtm, or analyzing them into the secondary motives out of 
L they have qxrun^ do we seem to have any ground on 
1 stand with God? fa there anything which satis- 
? That which makes us acceptable to God fa 
besides all this, which frees us from the burden 
Tmmr good worlu, which rafaes us above the tangle of human 
hk The love of a parent to a child fa not measured out in 
to the cMld's good qualities. And although the 
i of Go^s love to man fa periect justice, yet the rela- 
■I in whidi we can most adequately conceive of God is, 
m of a person to persons, who condescends to draw us 
, who aDows os to attach ooxselves to hhn. The 
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Bjinbol and mean of this personal relation of man to God ii 
fidth; and the righteousness which consists not in whatve 
do, but in what we are, is the righteousness of faith. 

y. Faith may be spoken of in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as the substance of things unseen. Baft 
what are the things unseen ? Not merely an invisible wwid 
ready to flash through the thraldom of the material at die 
appearance of Christ ; not angels, or powers of darkness, or 
even God himself seated, as the Old Testament described, ca 
the circle of the heavens ; but the kingdom of truth and jo^ 
tice, the things that are within, of which God is the centre, 
and with which men everywhere by faith hold commomoBi 
Faitk is the belief in the existence of this kingdom ; that m, 
in the truth and justice and mercy of God, who disposei iH 
things, — not perhaps in our judgment for the greatest bippi- 
ness of his creatures, but absolutely in accordance widi oir 
moral notions. And that this is not seen to be the case ben^ 
makes it a matter of faith and not of sight, that it will be « 
in some future worid, or is so in some ways that we tie 
unable to comprehend. He that believes on God believe^ 
first, that he is; and, secondly, that he is the rewarder of 
them that seek hinL 

VI. Now, if we go on to ask what is it that gives ni tb 
absolute and present assurance of the truth and jusdoe d 
Grod, the answer is, the life and death of Christ, who is dw 
image of God and man alike, the Son of God ; the FirBt4Na 
of the redeemed. We know what he himself has toMiiirf 
Grod, and we cannot conceive perfect goodness separate ta 
perfect truth ; nay, this goodness itself is the only and Ae 
highest conception we can form of God, if we confess ui f 
comprehend what the mere inunensity of the material woiU }■ 
tends to suggest, that God is a Being different in kind fiott ^ 
any physical power ; a Being of whom the reason of i 
however feeble, forms a far truer (though most i 
conception than imagination in its highest flights. Admit ibl 
statenients of the Grospel respecting Christ ; it is not so mai 
a matter to be proved by dubious inference from tei1%l* \l 

X 
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manifest on the surface that he is Divine in all that truly con- 

fliitates divinity except this outward garb of flesh. 

Hiat is the onlj unage of God which we are capable of 

\g ; an image not of phTsical, nor eren of spiritual 

', seen in the sufferings rather than in the miracles of 

Ckrist oar Saviour ; the image of perfect goodness and peace 

Mid tmth and love. 

We are on the edge of a theological difficulty ; for who 
en deny, that the unage of that goodness may fade from the 
sdnd's eye after so many centuries, or that there are those 
who recognize the idea and may be unable to admit the fact ? 
Gn we say that this error of the head is also an error of the 
kovt? The lives of such unbelievers in the facts of Chris- 
tinity wocdd sometimes refute our explanation. And yet it 
il true that Providence has made our spiritual life dependent 
M die belief in certain truths, and those truths run up into 
of fact, with the belief in which they have ever been 
it is true also, that the most important moral 
flow from unbelief. We grant the difficulty: 
wo complete answer can be given to it on this side the grave. 
Iknbtless God has provided a way that the sceptic no less 
4tt the believer shall receive his due ; he does not need our 
tinid counsels for the protection of the truth. If among 
ttoM who have rejected the facts of the Gospel history some 
kve been rash, hypercritical, inflated with the pride of in- 
taBect, or secretly alienated by sensuality from the faith of 
Ouii^ — there have been others, also, upon whom we may 
to rest a portion of that blessing which comes to such 
"hmre not seen and yet have believed." 
TIL In the Epistles of St. Paul, and yet more in the 
to the Hebrews, the relation of Christ to mankind 
ii expressed under figures of speech taken from the Mosaic 
^ dfapeasation : he is the Sacrifice for the sins of men, " the 
I lanb of God that taketh away the sins of the world ** ; the 
^ '' of all the types, the impersonation of the Jewish 
There are two ways in which we may treat such 
we may regard them as figures of speech, whidi 
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diingB to oome, nor height, nor depdi, ik»* an j other creature, 
ahall be aUe to separate us from the lore of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." It maj be like the anticipation of 
any other fiuA; or an emoti^Hi, resting on no other ground 
except that we believe ; or, thirdly, a conyiction deeply rooted 
m our life and character. The whole spirit of Scripture, as 
wdl as our own knowledge of human nature, se^ms to re- 
quire that we should have this personal confidence in our own 
salvation : and yet to assume that we are at the end of the 
race may make us lag in our course. Whatever danger there 
18 in the doctrine of the Divine decrees, the danger is nearer 
home, and more liable to influence practice, when our belief 
takes the form of personal assurance. How, then, are we 
to escape from the dilemma, and have a rational confidence in 
the mercy of God ? 

IX. This confidence must rest, first, on a practical sense of 
the truth and justice of God, rising far above perplexities of 
fiiict in the world around us, or the tangle of metaphysical or 
theological difficulties. But although such a sense of the 
tnith or justice of God is the beginning of our final assui^- 
ance respecting ourselves, yet a link of connection is wanting 
before we can venture to appropriate that which we acknowl- 
edge in the abstract The justice of God may lead to our 
condemnation as well as to our justification. Are we, then, 
in the language of the ancient tragedy, to say that no one can 
be counted happy before he dies, or that salvation is only 
imparted in a certain qualified sense before the end of our 
course is seen ? Not so : the Gospel encourages us to regard 
ourselves, beyond all doubt or scruple, as already saved ; for 
the work of Christ is already done, and we have already par- 
ticipated in it and appropriated it by faith. But this appro- 
priation of it means nothing short of the utter, entire renun- 
ciation of self and its interests, the absolute will and intention 
to conform to the service of God. He who feels this in him- 
self feels also the absolute certainty of salvation. Only while 
we are halting between right and wrongs between this worid 
sod the next, can we have any doubt of our future destiny. 
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Thus then we seem to find a rational groond for fin 
assurance, beginning in a dear insight into the |>erfect jiisdi 
and mercy of God, and ending in an entire appropriadon < 
it to ourselves, dependent only <m the unreservedness of an 
devotion to his service. The same -difficulty may seem i 
spring up again with the question, how we are to define m 
unreserved devotion to the service of Grod; or, in odie 
words, what is such a true faith as is sufficient to justify i 
final assurance ? To which it may be answered, first, that wc 
know it by such test as we know the truth and sincerity of anj 
other disposition of mind or heart, that is, by the effects ; and, 
secondly, that unless our fiuth be real in a sense far above 
the ordinary conventional belief even of good men, none cso 
be justified in making it the ground of final assurance. 

<^ And now abideth fiiith, hope, and love, tliese three ; bd 
the greatest of these is love." There seems to be a sort of 
contradiction in love being placed first, and yet faith the sole 
instrument of justification. Love, according to some, is pre- 
ferred to faith, because when faith and hope are swallowed 
up in sight, love abides stilL Love, according to others, is 
one principle of justification, .faith another. The true ressim 
seems to be, because love describes a closer and more inti- 
mate union with God and our fellow-men than faith. It is 
a kind of pre-eminence that love enjoys over fiuth, that it 
has never yet passed into the technical language of theologj. 
But there is a reflection that these words of St Paul nstih 
rally suggest in reference to our present subject It is this: 
Christian truth has many phases, and will be received bj ooe 
temper of mind in one way, by another in another. There 
is diversity of doctrine, but the same spirit : love is the ODore 
natural expression to St. John, faith to St. Paul Hunuo 
minds are different, and the same mind varies at differeot 
times ; and even the best of men have but a feeble sense d 
the unseen world. We cannot venture further to dim that 
consciousness by confining it to one expression of belief; 
and therefore, while speaking of fiuth as the instrument d 
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jostiflcation, because fidth best indicates the apprehensive, 
dependent chanuster of our Christian life, we are bonnd also 
to deny that the truth of Christ is contained in anj one 
statement, or the Christian life linked to any one quality. 
We must acknowledge the imperfection of language and 
thought, seeking rather to describe than to define the work 
Df the Spirit, which has as many forms as the qualities, tem- 
pers, fisiculties, drcumstances, and accidents of our nature. 



ON THE IMPUTATION OF THE SIN 
OF ADAM. 

Br BENJAMIN JOWBTT. 



That so manj opposite systems of theologj seek their 
Uithoritj in Scripture, is a fair proof that Scripture is differ- 
ent from them all. That is to saj, Scripture often contains in 
S;enn, what is capable of being drawn to either side ; it is in- 
listinct, where they are distinct ; it presents two lights, where 
hej present only one ; it speaks inwardly, while they clothe 
hemselves in the forms of human knowledge. That indis- 
inct, intermediate, inward point of view at which the truth 
ixists but in genn, they have on both sides tended to extin- 
rnish and suppress. Passing allusions, figures of speech, 
iietorical oppositions, have been made the foundation of doc- 
linal statements, which are like a part of the human mind 
tself, and seem as if they could never be uprooted, without 
iprooting the very sentiment of religion. Systems of this 
dnd exercise a constraining power, which makes it difficult 
or us to see anything in Scripture but themselves. 

For example, how slender is the foundation in the New 
restament for the doctrine of Adam's sin being imputed to 
lis posterity, — two passages in St. Paul at most, and these 
if uncertain interpretation. The little cloud, no bigger than 
^ man's hand, has covered the heavens. To reduce such 
tnbjectfl to their proper proportions, we should consider: 
Fmij what space they occupy in Scripture ; Secondly, how 
«r the language used respecting thein is literal or figaratiye } 
ss 
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Thirdlj, whether they agree with the more general troths of 
Scripture and our moral sense, or are not ^ rather repogiunt 
thereto " ; Fourthly, whether their origin may not be prior to 
Christianity, or traceable in the afVer history of the Church; 
Fifthly, how far to ourselves they are anything more thu 
words. 

The two pastoges alluded to are Bom. ▼. 12, 21, 1 Cor.zr. 
21, 22, 45 - 49, in both of which parallels are drawn between 
Adam and Christ In both the sin of Adam is spoken (^ or 
seems to be spoken of, as the source of death to maa. " M 
by one man's transgression sin entered into the worR and 
death by sin," and " As in Adam aU die,** Such words ap- 
pear plain at first sight ; that is to say, we find in them what 
we bring to them : let us see what considerations modify their 
meaning. If we accept the Pelagian view of the passa^if 
which refers the death of each man to actual sin, there is aa 
end of the oontroTorsy. But it does not equally follow tha^ 
if what is termed the received interpretation is given to die 
words, the doctrine which it has been attempted to grooMl 
upon them would have any real foundation. 

We will suppose, then, that no reference is contained in 
either passage to " actual sm." In some other sense than 
this mankind are identified with Adam's transgression. Bnt 
the question still remiuns, whether Adam's sin and death are 
merely the type of the sin and death of his posterity, or man 
than this the cause. The first explanation quite satisfiea the 
meaning of the words ^ As in Adam all die " ; the aeeoDd 
seems to be required by the parallel passage in the Booaa^ 
'* As by one man sin came into the world," and ^ As by ooi 
man many were made sinners," if taken literally. 

The question involves the more general one, whether the 
use of language in St, Paul makes it necessary that va 
should take his words literally in this passage. Is he qicak- 
ing of Adam's sin being the cause of sin and death to loi 
posterity, in any other sense than he spoke of Abrahaa iMf 
a fiither of drcumcision to the uncircumdsed ? (Chi^ x^*) 
Yet no ette would think «f haaiag a doetrine qgt tbeae ynri^ 
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>r it he speakiiig of all men dying in Adam, in any other 
lense than he sajrs in 2 Cor. y* 15, that if one died for all, 
ten all died« Tet in this latter passage, while Christ died 
iterally, it was only in a figure that all died* May ho bo 
ngning in the same way as when he infers from the word 
i^ seed** being used in the singular, that ^thy seed is Christ **? 
Dr, if we confine ourselTes to the passage under considera« 
tion: Is the righteousness of Christ there imputed to be- 
lievers, independently of their own inward holiness ? and if 
10, should the sin of Adam be imputed independently of the 
ictual sins of men ? 

L A Tcry slight difference in the uKxle of expression 
ipoiild make it impossible for us to attribute to St Paul tho 
loctrine of the imputation of the sin of Adam. But we 
Mire seen before how Taried, and how different from our 
ywn, are his modes of thought and language. Compare i. 4^ 
T. 25. To him, it was but a slight transition, from the iden- 
iiication of Adam with the sins of all mankind, to the repre^ 
mentation of the sin of Adam as the cause of those sins. To 
u there is the greatest difierence between the two statements. 
To him it was one among many figures of the same kind, to 
ippoee the first and second Adam, as elsewhere he opposes 
lie old and new man. With us this figure has been singled 
mt to be made the foundation of a most exact statement of 
loctrine. Wc do not remariL that there is not even the 
ippearance of attributing Adam's sin to his posterity, in any 
MUt of the Apostle's writings in which he is not drawing a 
Mindlel between Adam and Christ 

n. The Apostle is not speaking of Adam as fallen from a 
itate of innocence. He could scarcely have said, ^ The first 
Ban is of the earth, earthy," if he had had in his mind that 
idam had previously existed in a pure and perfect state. 
Ele is only drawing a parallel between Adam and Christ 
rbe moment we leave this parallel, all is uncertain and un« 
letermined. The logical consequences which are appended 
o his words are far out of his sight He would hardly have 
bod kngnago to describe the nature of Adam's act, whether 
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which ue not oar own, and of wluGh we are 
(tocL can never see m other than we reallj are, or judge in 
without reference to all oar drcomstaDces and antecedeatii 
If we can hardlj suppose that he would allow a fiction flf 
mercy to be interposed between ourselves and him, still km 
can we imagine that he would interpose a fiction of fOK 
geance. If he requires holiness before he will save, mock 
more, may we say in the Apostle's form of speedi, will bi 
require sin before he dooms us to perdition. Nor can uj- 
thing be in spirit more contrary to the living consciousDeiiof 
sin of which the Apostle everywhere speaks, than the dob- 
ception of sin as dead unconscious evil, originating is tbi 
act of an individaal man, in the world before the fiood. 

On the whole, then, we are led to infer, that, in the i» 
gustinian interpretation of this passage, even if it agree with 
the letter of the text, too little regard has been paid to the 
extent to which St Paul uses figurative language, and to the 
manner of his age in interpretations of the Old Testament 
The difficulty of supposing him to be all^orizing the nam- 
tive of Genesis is slight, in comparison with the difficultj of 
supposing him to countenance a doctrine at variance with 
our first notions of the moral nature of God. 

But when the figure is dropped, and allowance is made for 
the manner of the age, the question once more returns opoo 
us, ^ What is the Apostle's meaning ? " He is arguing, ve 
see, Kon^ Mp m mm^ and taking his stand on the received epia- 
ions of his time. Do we imagine that his object is no odier 
than to set the seal of his authority on these traditional be- 
liefs ? The whole analogy, not merely of the writings of St 
Paul, but of the entire New Testament, would lead us to 
suppose that his object was, not to reassert them, but to teach, 
through them, a new and nobler lesson. The Jewish Babbis 
would have spoken of the first and second Adam ; but whidi 
of them would have made the implication of the figure to all 
mankind ? A figure of speech it remains still, an allegoij 
afler the manner of that age and country, but yet with no 
uioertain or ambiguous interpretation. It means that <* God 
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mill made of one blood all the nations of the earth " ; that 
* he hath concluded all under sin, that he maj have mercy 
npoo all " ; that life answers to death, the times before to the 
tunes after the revelation of Jesus Christ It means that we 
ue one in a common sinful nature which, even if it be not 
derived from the sin of Adam, exists as really as if it were. 
b means that we shall be made one in Christ bj the grace 
of Gk)d, in a measure here, more fully and perfectly in 
another world. More than this it also means, and more than 
bmgoage can express, but not the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments of Rabbinical tradition. We may not encumber St 
Paul with the things which he ^ destroyed." What it means 
further is not to be attained by theological distinctions, but 
bj putting off the old man and putting on the New Man. 



ON COXVERSION AND CHANGES OF 
CHARACTER. 

Br BENJAMIN JOWBTT. 



Tbub have we the image ci the Ufe-long straggle gathered 
op in a single instant* Li describing it we pass beyond the 
coDscioasness of the individual into a world of abstractions ; 
we loosen the thread by which the spiritual faculties are held 
togeChery and view as objects what can, strictly speaking, have 
BO existence, except in relation to the subject. The divided 
members of the soul are ideal, the conflict between them is 
ideal, so also is the victory. What is real that corresponds 
to thiSy is not a momentary, but a continuous conflict, which 
we feel rather than know, — which has its different aspects 
of hope and fear, triumph and despair, the action and reaction 
of the Spirit of God in the depths ci the human soul, 
awakening the sense ci sin and conv^ring the assurance of 
wTgiveness. 

The language in which we describe this conflict is very 
different from that of the Apostle. Our circumstances are 
so dianged that we are hardly able to view it in its simplest 
elements. Christianity is now the established religion of the 
civilized portion of mankind. In our own country it has 
become part of the law of the land ; it speaks with authority, 
it is embodied in a Church, it is supported by almost univer- 
sal opinion, and fortified by wealth and prescription. Those 
who know least of its spiritual life, do not deny its greatness 

• ViB.,iftBoai.viL7-S5. 
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as a power in the worid. Analogous to this rclatioo m 
which it stands to our history and social state, is the rdadoo 
in which it stands also to the minds of individuals. We aie 
brought up in it, and unconsciously receive it as the habit of 
our thoughts and the condition of our life. It is without 08| 
and we are within its circle ; we do not become Christians, 
ym are so from oar birth. Even in those who suppose Aeai- 
selves to have passed through same sudden and violent 
change, and to hav6 tasted once for all <^ the heavenly gift, 
the change is hardly ever in the form or substance of their 
belief, but in its quickening power ; they feel, not a new creed, 
but a new spirit within them. So that we might truly saj 
of Christianity, that it is ^ the daughter of time " ; it hangs 
to the past, not only because the first century is the era of 
its birth, but because each suooessive century strengthens ill 
form and adds to its external force, and entwines it with man 
numerous links in our social state. Not only may we nj, 
that it is part and parcel of the law of the land, but part aii 
parcel of the diaracter of eadi one, which even the wmtaf 
men cannot wholly shake off. 

But if with ourselves the influence of Christianity is ahnoi 
always gradual and imperceptible, with the first believen it 
was almost always sudden. There was no interval whkk 
separated the preaching of Peter on the day of Penteeoit, 
from the baptism of the three thousand. The eunudi of 
Candace paused for a brief space on a journey, and was tha 
baptized into the name of Christ, which a few hours previooi^ 
he had not so much as heard. Hiere was no period of pto- 
bation like that which, a oentory or two later, was i^ipt- 
priated to tht instruction of the Catechumens. It was as 
impulse, an inspiration passing from the lips of one to « 
chosen few, and coomiunicated by them to the ear and aisl 
of listening multitudes. As the wind bloweth where it liHr 
eth, and we hear the sounds thereof; as the lightning shineA 
from the one end of the heaven to the other ; so suddealfi 
fitfully, simultaneously, new thoughts come into their i 
not to one only, but to many, to whole cities almost at < 
They were pricked witii the-Mnse aft sin; they wert mM 
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ifh- die lore «f Christ; tbeir epiiitiial nature ^'euie i^d 
ke the fleah «f a littk child." And some, like St. Paul, 
leaine the veiy opposite of their former selves ; frcHn soof- 
III believers ; from persecutors, preachers ; the thing that 
¥Bj were, was so strange to them, that they could no longer 
ok eahnly on the earthly scene which they hardly seemed 
I toadi, which was already lifted up with the wrath and 
lercy ci Grod. There were those among them who ^ saw 
iwms and dreamed dreams," who were ^caught up," like 
t. Paul, ^ into the third heaven," or like the twelve, ^ spake 
ith other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance." And 
Moetimes, as in the Thessalonian Church, the ecstasy of con- 
onkm led to strange and wild opinions, such as the daily 
Kpectation oi Christ's coming. The ^ round world" itsek^ 
pgan to reel before them, as they thought oi the things that 
•re shortly to come to pass. 

Bot however sudden were the conversions of the earliest 
riievers, however wonderful the circumstances which at- 
nded them, thej were not for that reason the less lasting or 
ncere. Though many preached ** Christ of contention," 
loagh ** Demas forsook the Apostle," there were few who, 
aving once taken up the cross, turned back from *' the love 
r this present world." They might waver between Paul 
ad Peter, between the circumcision and the uncircumcision ; 
ley might give ear to the strange and bewitching heresies of 
le East ; but there is no trace that many returned to " those 
Mit were no gods," or put off Christ ; the impression of the 
nth that they had received was everlasting on their minds. 
Wen sins of fornication and undeanness, which from the 
kpostle's frequent warnings against them we must suppose to 
ave lingered, as a sort of remnant of heathenism in the 
iriy Church, did not wholly destroy their inward relation to 
lod and Christ. Though " their last state might be worse 
lan the first," they could never return again to live the life 
f all men alter having tasted " the heavenly gifl and the 
Bdrers of the world to come." 

Swb w^ the nature gf oopvecsipn Mm»g tb^ fmlj (%na- 
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tians, the new birth of which bj spiritual descent we are<»- 
selves the ol&pring. Is there anything in histiny like it? njp- 
thing in our own lives which maj help os to ondentand it? 
That which the Scripture describes fo>m within, we are fiir a 
while going to look at firom a different point oi view, not widi 
reference to the power of God, but to those secondaiy caam 
throQgh which he works, — the laws which experience shows 
that he himself imposes on the operations of his spirit Soeh 
an inquiry is not a mere idle speculation ; it is not &r from 
the practical question, ^ How we are to become better* Im- 
perfect as any attempt to analyze our spiritual life most ever 
be, the changes which we ourselves experience or observe m 
others, compared with those greater and more sudden cfasnga 
which took place in the age ci the Apostle, will throw Y^ 
upon each other. 

In the sudden conversions d the early Christians we ob> 
serve three things which either tend to discredit, or do sot 
accompany, the working of a similar power among oorsebsi. 
First, that conversion was marked by ecstatic and amisoil 
phenomena ; secondly, that it fell upon vrhxAe multitodei at 
once ; thirdly, that, though sudden, it was permanent 

When we consider what is implied in such expressioos ai 
^not many wise, not many learned," were called to the 
knowledge of the truth, we can scarcely avdd fading thit 
there must have been much in the early Church which woald 
have been distasteful to us as men of education ; modi thit 
must have worn the appearance of exdtement and enthn- 
siasm. Is the mean conventide, looking almost like a priTSte 
house, more like that ftrst assembly of Christians in the \u^ 
upper room, or the Catholic church arrayed in all the ^ories 
of Christian art ? Neither of them is altogether like in spirit 
perhaps, but in externals the first Is the dignified hieraithy 
that occupy the seats around the altar, more like the moltH 
tude of first believers, or the lowly crowd that kneel upon the 
pavement ? If we try to embody in the mind's eye the fbnns 
uf the first teachers, and still more ci their followers, we 
cannot hdp reading the true lesson, however great mi^ be 
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the illusions of poetry or of art Not St. Paul standing on 
Man* Hill in tLe ftdneas of manlj strength, as we have him 
in the eartoon of Baphael, is the tnie image ; hot such a one 
M he himself woold glorj in, whose hodily presence was 
veak and speech feeble, who had an infinnitj in his flesh, and 
boie in his body the marks oi the Lord Jesus. 

And when we look at this picture ** full in the face," how- 
erer we might by nature be inclined to turn aside fix>m it, or 
▼eil its details in general language, we cannot deny that many 
things that accompany the religion ci the uneducated now, 
must then also have accompanied the Gospel preached to the 
poor. There must have been, humanly speaking, spiritual 
dehiaions where men lived so ezclusiYely in the spritual 
world ; there were scenes which we know took place such as 
Rt Paul says would make the unbelieyer think that they 
were mad. The best and holiest persons among the poor 
and ignorant are not entirely free fixm superstition, according 
to the notions of the educated ; at best they are apt to speak 
of religion in a manner not quite suited to our taste ; they 
nng with a kmd and excited voice ; they imagine themselves 
to receive Divine oracles, even about the humblest cares of 
life. Is not this, in externals at least, very like the appear- 
ance which the first disciples must have presented, who 
obeyed the Apostle's injunction, ^ Is any sad ? let him pray ; 
is any merry ? let him sing psalms." Could our nerves have 
home to witness ^ the speaking with tongues," or ^ the ad- 
ministration of baptism," or the love-feasts as they probably 
existed in the early Church ? 

This difference between the feelings and habits of the first 
Qiristians and ourselves, must be borne in mind in relation 
to the subject oi conversion. For as sudden changes are 
more likely to be met with amongst the poor and uneducated 
in Uie present day, it certainly throws light on the subject of 
the first conversions, that to the poor and uneducated the 
Gospel was first preached. And yet these sudden changes 
were as real, nay, more real than any gradual changes which 
take pkioe among ourselves. The Stoic or Epicurean phibs- 
u 
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Mwm mfOm Urn CilirWHi vcfld tbtte it a 
Dd retardatioD. llie ebb and ^iloivr of nlbniMtion imd 
fbtp^tKM B iiU iuii bava lauulj diaiigad loo penDaawl land- 
IS. Tfaeagaofipfaiteal «iMi k past Tba growth of 
■tiiai^ Id aondem thn<a may bo comparcid to the change 
w baity, wbaa it has abaadj vrired at its Ml statnn. 
OB balforalaiy so Tast a progress iras made, in a ibw 
■iiBvare the woild itself sesosed to ^bava goneafter 
* and new ftr new m tboownd jeais tfaa^voiee of ok- 
I japeatfaig to ns» ^Hitherto shah tbon go, but ao 



; at this i fwufk a bl e p ben o m e u sp of the eoatvenlon 
hole nnltitades at onoe, not fiwm its Dmne bat fifom its 
M aspect, that is, with releienoe totett pravirioa that 
boDself has made in hnmaa natore ffar die exeeatioii 
is aiU, the first caose to which we are natmallj led to 
bale it9> the power d sympathy. Why it is that meo 
aet together is a mystery of wfaidi our individual sdf- 
I giTos no account, any more than why we vpetk 

language, or ftrm natioas or societies^ or merely in 
ihjrsical nature are capable of taking diseases from one 
iMT. Nature and the God of nature have made us thus 

; <m eadi other both in body and souL Whoever 

luaaan beings collected together in masses, and 
bed the movements that pass over them, like ^the trees 
la-ftfest moving in the wind," will have no difficulty m 
jhing^ if not in understanding, how the eame voice mi^t 
Ibund its way at thoaame instant to a thomsand hearts, 
dtttoor being able to say where the fire was first kindled, 
f whom the inspbation was first caught. Such historical 
to as Ae Befi»rmation, or the Crusades, or the French 
dotioa, are a sufilcieBt evidence that a wbc^ people, or 
st| we may say, half a worid, may be ^dmak into one 
tp" qainging up^ as it might seem, spontaneously in the 
Haf aaeh,7et esttmontoalL ▲ pmlM yei nesrar is 
dM4ftxte Uslorf oTihaJtowiritiiaapli^-lui 
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rebelUoni and rcstonUion to God's fi 

the momentarj workings of, what ; 
speech, a national conscience. 

In ordinary cases we should tmlj 
been some predbposing cause of a 
revolution ; some latent elementHS ac 
though long smouldering beneath, 
flame. Such a cause might be the i 
intense corruption of human Boci 
quickened except it die, or the Ion 
tlie soul afier something higher Ih: 
upon eaHh, or the reflected hght of 
ment of the human mind upon an* 
actually at work, preparing Uie way 
tianity. The law itself was begin 
altered world, the state of society 
people were hopelessly under the ! 
refrained from the wild attempt ol 
the spirit which animated such att 
their bosoms* Looking back at tb 
could not but remember, even in ar 
was one who ruled among the ki 
whom there was no God*" Were 
arm was straitened to save ? that b> 
mercies to the bouse of David? t! 
prophets were vain ? that tbe blood 
had sunk Uke water into the earth ? 
who could bear it ? It was long ei 
dividual J put off the old man, that 
tion, and put on the new man> thi 
Tbe very miseiy of the people M 
acquiesce in their present state* 
condition of the nation sprung up i 
in individuals, but in tlie race, tliat 
cha:stened, the feeling which their 
deepen and increase. At last the & 
tbe veil that was on the &ce of 
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flgored before them, then removed;. the thoughts ci manj 
hearts' turned aimultaneooslj to the h(^ of Israel, ^Him 
whom the hiw and the prophets foretold." As they listened 
to the preaching of the Apostles, thej seemed to hear a truth 
both new and old; what many had thought, but none had 
uttered ; which in its comfort and joyousness seemed to them 
new, and yet, from its fiuniliari^ and suitableness to theur 
ooodition, not the less old. 

S|nritaal life, no less than natural life, is often the very 
opposite of the elements which seem to give buth to it The 
proparaticm for the way ci the Lord, which John the Baptist 
pleached, did not consist in a direct reference to the Saviour. 
The words <* He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fhre,** and ''He shall bum up the chaff with fire un- 
qneDchable," could have given the Jews no exact conception 
if Him who *^ did not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
■noking flax.** It was in another way that John prepared for 
Guist, by quickening the moral sense of the people, and 
somiding in their ears the voice, *^ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand." Beyond this usefnl lesson, there was a kind 
of vacancy in the preaching of John. He himself, as '^ he was 
finishing his course," testified that his work was incomplete, 
and that he was not the Christ The Jewish people were 
prepared by his preaching for the coming of Christ, just as 
an individual might be prepared to receive him by the con- 
viction of sin, and the conscious need of forgiveness. 

Except firom the Gospel history and the writings of Josc- 
phus and Philo, we know but little of the tendencies of the 
Jewish mind in the time oi our Lord. Tet we cannot doubt 
that the entrance ci Christianity into the world was not sud- 
den and abrupt ; that is an illusion which arises in the mind 
from our slender acquaintance with contemporary opinions. 
Better and higher and holier as it was, it was not absolutely 
distinct from the teaching of the doctors of the law either in 
form or substance; it was not unconnected with, but gave 
life and truth to, the mystic fancies of Alexandrian phUoso- 
phy« Even in the counsels of perfection of the Sennon on 

24» 
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the Moant, Hiere is proibablj notliing whidi mi^ not bl 
found, either in letter or spirit, in Philo or Bome other Jewisk 
or Eastern writer. The peculiaritj of the Gospel is, not that 
it teaches what is wholly new, but that it draws out of the 
treasure-house of the human heart things new and okL, gsth-> 
ering together in one the dispersed fragments of the tivth. 
Tlie common peojde would not have ^ heard him gladlj,** bot 
for the truth of what He said. The heart was its own wit- 
ness to it. The better nature of man, thou^ but for a mo- 
ment, responded to it, spoken as it was with authoritj, sod 
not as the Scribes; with fiimplicity, and not as the grest 
teachers of the law ; and sanctified by the life and actions of 
Him from whose lips it came, and ^ who spake as nenr 
man spake." 

And yet, after reviewing the circumstances of the fini 
preaching of the Gospel, there remuns something wbick 
cannot be resoWed into causes or antecedents ; which dodai 
criticism, and can no more be explained in the worid tbtt 
tlie sudden changes of character in the individual There nt 
processes of life and organization about which we know DOthr 
ing, and we seem to know that we shall never know anythio^ 
^That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die**; 
but the mechanism of this new life is too complex, and jH 
too simple for us to untwist its fibres. The figure which St 
Paul applies to the resurrection of the body, is true abo of 
the renewal of the soul, especially in the first ages, of whiek 
wc know so little, and in which the Gospel seems to have 
actc^d with such far greater power than among ourselves 

Leaving further inquiry into the conversion of the te 
Christians at the point at which it hides itself from us ii 
mystery, we have now to turn to a question hardly less mj> 
teriou5, though seemingly more familiar to us, which maj be 
regarded as a question either of moral philosophy or of theol- 
ogy, — the nature of conversion and changes of chancier 
among ourselves. What traces are there of a spiritual ptfsff 
still acting upon the human heart? What is the inwirf 
nature, and what are the outward conditions of cfaai^ >> 
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DBiutfi coodiicC ? Ib oof Inb ft gnriori md ioseosibte pragrBst 
om infiuu7 to age, .«£rom birth to deatii, governed by fixed 
lWb ; or is it a miracle and mysterj of thirty, or fifty, or 
fvedty jear^ standings eonrngring of so many isolated actions 
r poTtioiiB knit together by no commoa principle? 

Were we to oonsider mankind only from without^ there 
Mild be no doabt of the answer which we should give to the 
St of these questions. The order of the world would 
saroely even seem to be infringed by the free-will of man* 
I morals, no less than in physics, everything would appear 
t pneeed by regular law. Individuals have certain capaci* 
SB, which grow with their growth and strengthen with their 
tengthi and no one by taking thought can add one cubit to 
in stature. As the old proverb says, *^ The boy is father to 
fe man." The lives d the great minority have a sort of 
mlinuity : as we know them by the same look, walk, man- 
er; -so when we come to converse with them, we recognize 
16 same character as formerly. They may be changed; 
It the change in general is such as we expect to find in them 
om youth to maturity, or from maturity to decay. There 

something which they do not change, by which we perceive 
Am to be the same. If they were weak, they remain so 
01 ; if they were sensitive, they remain so still ; if they 
ere selfish ot passionate, such fiuilts are seldom cured by 
lereanng age <nr infirmities. And often the same nature 
sis on many veils and disguises, difierent indeed on the 
fffiiee, but within unchanged. 

The appearance of this sameness in human nature has 
d many to suppose that no real change ever takes place. 
loes a man from a cbrmkard become sober? from a knight 
rrant become a devotee? from a sensualist a believer in 
lirist? or a woman from a life of pleasure pass to a rcmiantic 
ad devoted religion ? It has been maintained that they are 
le same still ; and that deeper similarities remain than the 
Mfcre nc e s which have sprung up on the surfiu<«. Those 
'ho make the remark would say, that such persons exhibit 
le same vanity, the same irritability, the same ambitioni 
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that sensualism still lodks under the disguise of refin 
or earthlj and human passion transfuses itself into 
tion. 

This ^practical fotafisniy'' which sajs that human 
can be what they are and nothing else, has a certain 
of truth, or rather, ci plausibility, from the drcumstan 
men seldom change wholly, and that the part of their 
which changes least is the weakness and infirmi^ that 
itself on the surface. Few, comparatively, ever chang 
outward manner, except from the mere result of alter 
cnmstances ; and hence, to a superficial observer, they 
to change less than is really the fact. Probably, Si 
never lost that trembling and feebleness which was 
the trials of his life. Nor, in so far as states of th< 
are connected with the body, can we pretend to be 
firee agents. The mind does indeed rule the body, bu 
subtle and mysterious way, as it were by predisposing 
particular course of action The body may enslai 
mind : it is the image of freedom, not of slavery, 
expresses the relation of the mind to the body. 

If from this external aspect of human things we tn 
ward, there seems to be no limit to the changes whi 
deem possible. At any moment we can form the rest 
to lead a new life ; in idea at least no time is reqoir 
the change. One instant we may be proud, the next hn 
one instant sinning, at the next repenting; one instani 
St. Paul, ready to persecute, at another, to preach the 
pel ; full of malice and hatred one hour, melting into U 
ness the next As we hear the words of the preacher, 
is a voice within telling us, that ^ now, even now, is tb 
of salvation " ; and if certain dogs and hinderances of 
could only be removed, we seem ready to pass immed 
into another state. But besides such feelings as these, ^ 
we know to be partly true, partly illusive, everyone' 
perlence of himself appears to teach him, that he has 
through many changes and had many special provideoc 
life ; he says to himself that he has been led in a mysb 
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and peculiar waj, not like the waj of other men, and had 
leeUngB not oommon to others ; he compares different times 
and places, and contrasts his own conduct here and there, 
now and then. In other men he remarks similarity of char- 
aeCer ; in himself he sees chiefly diyersitj. Other men seem 
to move bj regular rule and order, while his own actions are 
JBSthict with will and life. Is he then the only exception, or 
do other men appear to themselves to be exceptions too ? 

Conmion sense, of course, replies, that what our inward 
e^Miience assures us ci, every other person of the same 
nlleedon and sensibility is assured of too. And yet it does 
nol Iblbw, that this inward fact is to be set aside as the result 
of ego tis m and self-consciousness. It may be not merely the 
d r eam y reflection of our life and actions in the mirror of self, 
bat die sabtle and delicate spring of the whole machine. To 
purify the feelings or to move the will, the first sense may be 
as necessary to us as the second is to regulate and sustain 
tfrnn. Even to the formula of the fatalist, that *' freedom is 
As consciousness of necessity," it may be replied, that that 
very consciousness, as he terms it, is as essential as any other 
Sik in the chain in which ^ he binds fast the world." With- 
out touching further on the metaphysical question of the free- 
doQ of the will, we will proceed to consider some practical 
^HKfedB ci this supposed regularity or irregularity in human 
•ondact 

For the doctrine of conversion, the moralist substitutes 
^ theory of habits. Grood actions, he says, produce good 
^•faits ; and the repetition of good actions makes them easier 
^ perform, and ^ fortifies us indefinitely against temptation." 
^here are bodily and mental habits, — habits of reflection, 
^■id habits d action. Practice gives skill or sleight of hand ; 
constant attention, the faculty of abstraction ; so the practice 
^ virtue makes us virtuous, that of vice, vicious. The more 
^«nt we eat, to use the illustration of Aristotle, in whom we 
^d a cruder form of the same theory, the more we are able 
^ «at meat ; the more we wrestle, the more able we are to 
»; and so forth. If a person has some duty to perfi)rm. 
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sa J of common and triyial sort, to rise at a partkukr hour m 
the morning, to be at a particular place at such an hoar, ti 
conform to some rule about abstinence, we tell him that he 
will find the first occasion difficult, the second eatij, and the 
d'fficulty is supposed to vanish by degrees until it ifhcHlj 
disapiicars. If a man has to nuux:h into a battle, or to pe^ 
form a surgical operation, or to do anything else from whieh 
human nature slirinks, his nerves, we say, are graduallj 
strengtiiened ; hia head, as was said of a famous soUier, 
clears up at the sound of the cannon ; like the gravedigger ia 
Hamlet, he bos sogd no ^ feeling of his occupation.* 

From a consideration of such instances as these the rail 
has been hiid down, that ^ as the passive impression weakens 
the active habit strengthens." But is not this sayii^ oft 
great man founded on a narrow and partial oontemplatioilf 
human nature ? For, in the first place, it leaves altogelhv 
out of sight the motives of human action ; it ia equally mild 
to tlie most rigid formalist, and to a moral and spiritual he^ 
Secondly, it takes no account of the limitation of the povff ^ 
of habits, which, neither in mind nor body, can be exteaU \^ 
beyond a certain point ; nor of the original capacity or pee» ^ 
liar character of individuals ; nor of the different kinds d . 
habits, nor of the degrees of strength and weakness in difc j 
ent minds ; nor of the enormous difference between joiA 1 
and age, childhood and manhood, in the capacity for acquriH [ 
habits. Old age does not move with accumulated force^eidMr i 
upwards or downwards; they are the lesser habits, not ill i_^ 
great springs of life, that show themselves in it with i^ 
creased power. Nor can the man who has neglected to fai _ 
habits in youth, acquire them in mature life ; like the bo4l< 
tlie mind ceases to be capable of receiving a particular &* ^^^ 
Lastly, such a description of human nature agrees with ll 
man's account of himself; whatever moralists may say* 
knows himself to be a spiritual being. " The wind 
where it listeth," and he cannot '^ tell whence it cometl^ 
whither it goeth." 

All that ia true in the theory of habita seenu to be i 
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m if ordor or rqunlaritj. Eren tbis is inadeqiiati 
meaptioft of ^ otrodore of huMni beingik Ordtr 
iningv bat fireedom is the perfeedoo, of oar monl 
iea do Boi lire at nundoa, ov act one instuit with- 
lee to tlicir aetions just befbse. And in joatb 
the werf sameness of oor oeenpafcioiis is a sort of 
ipport to uBy as in age it nay be deseribed as 
lesL But no one will say that the mere fepof- 
tioM nntil they eonstitate a habit, gives any ex- 
f the hig^ and noblef ftnns of human Tirtoey or 
OHlds of charaeter. JUfe cannot be explamed as 
9 of a mere machine, still less can moral or 
e be reduced to merely mechanical laws, 
hik acknowledging that a great proportion of man- 
I creatures of habit, and that a great part of our 
nothing more than the result of habit^ we go on 
dves about the changes of our life, and fix our 
le critical points, we are led to view human nature, 
i a wider and more liberal spirit, but also in a 
leoordant with the language of Scripture. We no 
nre ourselves by days or by weeks i we are con- 
st particular times we have undergone great revo- 
QDM>tions ; and then, again, have intervened periods 
taps for years, in which we have pursued the even 
xur way. Our progress towards good may have 
I an imperceptible and regular advance; in &ct, 
to have been otherwise. We have taken plunges 
ira are many eras noted in our existence. The 
snges are those of which we are the least able to 
aunt, and which we feel the most disposed to refer 
m power. That they were simply mysterious, like 
f unknown natural phenomena, is our first though 
. But although unable to £ftthom their true na- 
e capable of analyzing many of the circumstances 
Bspany them, and of observing the impulses out 
wy arise, 
lan has the power of forming a resohtioi^ OTt 
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without preTioiis resoladon, in anj particolar instanoe, adiag 
fts he wilL Ab thoughts oome into the mind one caimot teB 
how, so too motives spring up, without our being able to trace 
their origLu. Whj we suddenly see a thing in a new Kgiit, 
is often hard to explain ; whj we feel an action to be right or 
wrong which has previouslj seemed indifferent, is not ks 
inexplicable. We fix the passing dream or sentiment is 
action ; the thought is nothing, the deed maj be eTeiythin^ 
That day after day, to use a familiar instance, the dnmkiFi 
will find abstinence easier, is probably untrue ; but that finooi 
once abstaining he will gain a firesh experience, and reoeiTe s 
new strength and inward satisfaction, which may result m 
endless consequences, is what every one is aware ofl It b 
not the sameness of what we do, but its novelty, which wens 
to have such a peculiar power over us ; not the repetitioa d 
many blind actions, but the performance of a single oonscMM 
one, that is the birth to a new life. Indeed, the veiy sam^ 
ness of actions is often accompanied with a sort of wearineiif 
which makes men desirous of change. 

Nor is it less true, that by the commission, not of muift 
but a single act of vice or crime, an inroad is made into our 
whole moral constitution, which is not proportionaUj in- 
creased by its repetition. The first act of theft, ftdsebood, or 
other immorality, is an event in the life of the perpetrator 
which he never forgets. It may often happen that no •^ 
count can be given of it; that there is nothing m the 
education, nor in the antecedents of the person, that wonU 
lead us, or even himself, to suspect it. In the weaker sort 
of persons especially, suggestions of evil spring up we cannot 
tell how. Human beings are the creatures of habit; hfA 
they are the creatures of impulse too ; and from the greater 
variableness of the outward circumstances of life, and e8p^ 
cially of particular periods of life, and the greater freedoB 
of individuals, it may, perhaps, be found that human action!^ 
though less liable to wide-spread or sudden changes, have 
also become more capricious, and less reducible to 
causes, than formeriy. 
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Changes in character come more often in the form .of feelinjc 
than of reason, from some new affection or attachment, or 
alienation of our former self, rather than from the slow 
growth of experience, or a deliberate sense of right and 
datj. The meeting with some particuhir person, the remem- 
brance of some particular scene, the last words of a parent 
or friend, the reading of a sentence in a book, may call forth 
a world within as of the very existence of which we were 
previously unconscious. New interests arise such as we 
never before knew, and we can no longer lie grovelling in the 
mire, bat must be up and doing ; new afiections seem to be 
drawn out, such as warm our inmost soul and make action 
and exertion a delight to us. Mere human love at first sight, 
aa we sny, has been known to change the whole character and 
produce an earthly effe<^ analogous to that heavenly love of 
Christ and the brethren, of which the New Testament speaks. 
Have we not seen the passionate become calm, the licentious 
pure, the weak strong, the scoffer devout? We may not 
venture to say with St. Paul, " This is a great mystery, but 
I speak concerning Christ and the Church." But such in- 
stances serve, at least, to quicken our sense of the depth and 
subtlety of human nature. 

Of many of these changes no other reason can be given 
than that nature and the God of nature have made men 
capable of them. There are others, again, which we seem to 
trace, not only to particular times, but to definite actions, 
from which they flow in the same manner that other effects 
follow from their causes. Among such causes none are more 
powerful than acts of self-t-acrifice and devotion. A single 
deed of heroism makes a man a hero ; it becomes a part of 
him, and, strengthened by the approbation and sympathy of 
his fellow-men, a sort of power which he gains over liimseif 
and them. Something like this is true of the lesser occasions 
of life no less than of the greatest ; provided in either case 
they are not of such a kind that the performance of them is 
a mere violence to our nature. Many a one has stretched 
himself on the rack of asceticism, without on the whole 
25 
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raising his nature ; often he has seemed to have gained io 
self-control onlj what he has lost in the kindlier affecdoDS, 
and bj his very isolation to have wasted the opportunities 
which nature offered him of self-improvement. Bot do one 
with a heart open to human feelings, loving not man the ie^s, 
but God more, sensitive to the happiness of this woiid, ytt 
aiming at a higher, — no man of such a nature ever nuuk s 
great sacrifice, or performed a great act of self-denial, with- 
out impressing a change on his character, which lasted to his 
latest breath. No man ever took his besetting sin, it ooaj be 
lust, or pride, or love of rank and position, and, as it vere, 
cut it out by voluntarily placing himself where to gratify it 
was impossible, without sensibly receiving a new strength of 
character. In one day, almost in an hour, he may become ao 
altered man ; he may stand, as it were, on a different stagie 
of moral and religious life ; he may feel himself in new rela- 
tions to an altered world. 

Nor, in considering the effects of action, must the influeooe 
of impressions be lost sight of. Good resolutions are apt to 
have a bad naqrie ; they have come to be almost synonjmous 
with the absence of good actions. As they get older, mcu 
deem it a kind of weakness to be guilty of making them ; so 
often do they end in raising ** pictures of virtue, or going over 
the theory of virtue in our minds." Yet this contrast be- 
tween passive impression and active habit, is hardly justified 
by our experience of ourselves or others. Valueless as thej 
are in themselves, good resolutions are suggestive of great 
good ; they are seldom wholly without influence on our cod- 
due t ; in the weakest of men they are still the embiyo ot 
action. They may meet with a concurrence of drcumstaoces 
in wliich they seem to grow spontaneously, coinciding with 
some change of place, or of pursuits, or of companions, or d 
natural constitution, in which they acquire a double power. 
They are the opportunities of virtue, if not virtue itself At 
the worst they make us think ; they give us an experience U 
ourselves ; they prevent our passing our lives in total odoor- 
sciousuess. A man may go on all his life making and w^ 
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keeping them ; miserable as each a state appears, he is per* 
haps not the worse, but something the better, for them. The 
Toioe of the preacher is not lost, even if he succeed but for a 
few instants in awakening them. 

A further cause of sudden changes in the moral constitution 
18 the determination of the will by reason and knowledge. 
Suppose the case of a person living in a narrow circle of 
ideas, within the limits of his early education, perplexed by 
innumerable difficulties, yet never venturing beyond the wall 
of prejudices in which he has been brought up. A new view 
of his relation to the world, and to Grod, is suddenly pre- 
sented to him ; such, for example, as in St. Paul's day was 
the grand acknowledgment that God was not the God of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles ; such as in our own age 
would be the dear perception of the moral nature of God, 
and of his infinite truth and justice. He is convinced, not 
only of the supernatural character, but of the reasonableness, 
of religion, and it becomes to him at once a self-imposed law. 
No longer does the human heart seem to rebel ; no longer 
has he ^ to pose his understanding " with that odd resolution 
of Tertullian, " certum quia impossibile." » He perceives that 
the perplexities of religion have been made, not by the ap- 
pointment of Grod, but by the ingenuity of man.^ 

Lastly. Among those influences, by the help of which the 
will of man seems to disengage itself from the power of habit, 
must not be omitted the influence of circumstances. If men 
are creatures of habit, much more are they creatures of cir* 
cumstanoes. These two, nature without us, and " the second 
nature " that is within, are the counterbalancing forces of our 
being. Between them (so we may figure to ourselves the 
working of the mind) the human will inserts itself, making the 
force of one a lever against the other, and seeming to rule 
both. We fall under the power of habit, and feel ourselves 
weak and powerless to shake off the almost physical influence 
which it exerts upon us. The enfeebled frame cannot rid 
itself of the malady ; the palsied springs of action cannot be 
strengthened for good, nor fortified against eviL Transplanted 
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In merely buman things, tbe aid and sjmpatiij of oAoi 
increase our power to act : it is also the fi&ct, we can wod 
more effectuallj and think more tmlj, where the issue is not 
staked on the result of our thought and work. The confi- 
dence of success would be more than half the secret of soe- 
cess, did it' not also lead to the relaxation of our efforts. 
But in the life of the believer, the sympathy, if such a fignre 
of speech may be allowed, is not human, but Divine; the 
confidence is not a confidence in ourselves, but in the power 
of Grod, which at once takes us out of ourselves and incresM 
our obligation to exertion. The instances just mentiooed 
have an analogy, though but a faint one, with that which wt 
are considering. They are shadows of the support we le- 
ceive from the Infinite and Everlasting. As the philosopber 
said that his theory of fatalism was absolutely required to 
insure the repose necessary for moral acUon, it may be said, 
in a far higher sense, that the consciousness of a Difioe 
Providence is necessary to enable a rational being to meet 
the present trials of life, and to look without fear on his 
future destiny. 

(2.) But yet more strongly is it felt that the k>ve of Chriit 
has this constraining power over souls, that here, if aoj- 
where, we are unlocking the twisted chain of sympathy, and 
reaching the inmost mystery of human nature. The ligbt) 
once for all, of Christ crucified, recalling the thought of what, 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, he sufiered for us, has 
ravished the heart and melted the affections, and made the 
world seem new, and covered the earth itself with a 6ir 
vision, that is, a heavenly one. The strength of this feeling 
arises from its being directed towards a person, a real beo^ 
an individual like ourselves, who has actually endured aH 
this for our sakes, who was so much above us, and yet beoaoe 
one of us and felt as we did, and was, like ourselves, a fins 
man. The love which he felt towards us, we seek to recnn 
to him ; the unity which he has with God, he cmnmonicatas 
to us. By looking upon him we become like him, and it 
length we see him as he is. Mere homan love rests so » 
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-•liiieCSy the working of whidi we cannot explain, but which 
Derertheless touch the inmost springs of our being. So too 
we have spiritual mstincts, acting towards higlier objects, still 
more suddenly and wonderfully capturing our souls in an 
instant, and making as indifferent to all things else. Such 
instiiicts show themselves in the weak no less than in the 
strong ; thej seem to be not so much an original part of our 
nature, as to fulfil our nature, and add to it, and draw it out, 
amtil they make us different beings to ourselves and others. 
It was the quaint fancy of a sentimentalist to ask whether 
maj one who remembers the first sight of a beloved person, 
eouM doubt the existence of magic. Much more truly we 
may ask, Can any one who has ever once known the love 
of Christ doubt the existence of a spiritual power? 

(8.) Another power or instrument by the help of which 
we become servants of God, which is of a peculiar nature, 
and seems to be intermediate between feeling and action, and 
to partake of both, is prayer. Prayer is the concentration of 
foith in a definite act, which is at once inward and outward, 
the influence of which on the character, like that of aqy other 
act, is proportioned to its intensity. The imagination of doing 
rightly adds little to our strcngtii ; even the wish to do so is 
Dot necessarily accompanied by a change of heart and con- 
ducL But in prayer we imagine, and wish, and perform all 
in one. Our imperfect resolutions are brouglit into the pres- 
ence of God; our weakness becomes strength, our words 
deeds. No other action is so mysterious ; there is none in 
which we seem, in the same manner, to renounce ourselves 
that we may be one with God. 

Of what nature that prayer is which is effectual to the ob- 
taining of these results, b a question of tlie same kind as wliat 
constitutes a true faith. That prayer, we should answer, 
which is itself most of an act, which is most immediately 
followed by action, which is most truthful, manly, self-con- 
trolled, which seems to lead and direct, rather than to follow, 
oar natural emotions. Prayer is the very reverse of the 
assertion of ourselves before God ; yet in kneeling before 
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bim, while we remember that be is God, he bids ns mncB- 
ber also that we are men, whom, eTen when bumbled befere 
him, he would not have fiill below the reason that be bai 
given us. 

In prayer, as in all religion, there is something that it n 
impossible to describe, and that seems to be antme the 
moment it is expressed in words. In the oommunioo of mas 
with Grod, it is vain to attempt to separate what bekNigs ti 
the finite and what to the infinite. We can feel, but we csn- 
not analyse it. We can lay down practical rules for it, bnt 
can give do adequate account of it. It is a mystery wfaidi 
wo do not seek to fiuhom. In all religion there is an element 
of which we are conscious ; there is that beyond whidi wi 
feel rather than know. 

This indistinctness in the very subject of religion, even 
independent of mysticism or superstiticm, may become to 
intellectual minds a ground for doubting the truth of fiut 
which will not be subjected to the ordinary tests of hiunan 
knowledge, which seems to elude our grasp, and retire into 
the recQBses of the soul the moment we ask for the demon- 
stration of its existence. Against this natural snspicioD let 
us set the fact, that, judged by its effects, the power of re- 
ligion is of ail powers the greatest Knowledge itself is i 
weak instrument to stir the soul compared with religion; 
morality has no way to the heart of man ; but the Gospel 
reaches the feelings and the intellect at once. In natioDB as 
well as individuals, in barbarous times as well as civilized, ii 
the great crises of history especially, even in the latest ages, 
^iien the minds of men seem to wax cold, and all thiugs re* 
main the same as at the beginning, it has shown itself to be 
a reality without which human nature would cease to be what 
it is. Almost every one has had the witness of it in himself 
No one, says Plato, ever passed from youth to age in un- 
belief of the gods, in heathen times. Hardly any educated 
person in a Christian land has passed ih>m youth to age 
without some aspiration- afler a better life, some thooglit 
of the country to which he is going. 
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As a fiiet il would be admitted by moist, that at some period 
of their lives the thoaght of the world to come and of future 
jndgmenty the beauQr and loveliness of the truths of the Gos- 
pel, the sense of the shortness of our dajs here, have wrought 
m more quickening and powerful effect than any moral truths 
or prudential maxims. Many a one would acknowledge that 
lie has been carried whither he knew not ; and had nobler 
Aoogfats, and felt higher aspirations, than the course of his 
ordinary life seemed to allow. These were the most im- 
portant nuMnents of his life for good or for evil ; the critical 
points which have made him what he is, either as he used 
or D^ected them. They came he knew not how, sometimes 
with some outward and apparent cause, at other times without, 
— the result of affliction or sickness, or '^ the wind blowing 
wliere it listeth." 

And if such changes and such critical points should be 
Iband to occur in youth more often than in age, in the poor 
and ignorant rather than in the educated, in women more 
often than in men, — if reason and reflection seem to weaken 
as they regulate the springs of human action, this very fact 
may lead us to consider that reason, and reflection, and edu- 
cation, and the experience of age, and the force of manly 
sense, are not the links which bind us to the communion of 
the body of Christ ; that it is rather to those qualities which 
we have, or may have, in common with our fellow-men, that 
the Gospel is promised; and that it is with the weak, the 
poor, the babes in Christ, not with the strong-minded, the 
resolute, the consistent, that we shall sit down in the king- 
dom oi heaven. I 
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Selioion and morality seem of^en to become entangled in 
eircomstances. The truth which came, not ^ to bring peace 
upon earth, but a sword," could not but give rise to many 
new and conflicting obligations. The kingdom of God had 
to adjust itself with the kingdoms of this world ; though " the 
children were free,** they could not escape the fulfilment of 
dnties to their Jewish or Roman governors ; in the bosom of 
a fiunily there were duties too ; in society there were many 
points of contact with the heathen. A new clement of com- 
plexiQr had been introduced in all the relations between man 
and man, giving rise to many new questions, which might be 
termed, in the phraseology of modem times, '' cases of con- 
sdence." 

Of these the one which most frequently recurs in the 
Epistles of St Paul, is the question respecting meats and 
drinks, which appears to have agitated both the Roman and 
Corinthian Churches, as well as those of Jerusalem and 
Antioch, and probably, in a greater or less degree, every 
other Christian community in the days of the Apostle. The 
scruple which gave birth to it was not confined to Christian- 
ity : it was Eastern rather than Christian, and originated in a 
feeling into which entered, not only Oriental notions of physi- 
cal purity and impurity, but also those of caste and of race. 
yndk dher Eastern influenoes it spread towards the West^ in 
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tke flux of all reli^onsy exerasing a peculiar power on the 
susceptible temper of mankind. 

The same tendency exhibited itself* in Yarioas forma. Is 
one form it was the scruple of those who ate herbs, wliik 
others ^had faith" to eat anything. The Esseoes tod 
ThcrapeutflB among the Jews, and the Pythagoreans in the 
heathen world, had a simihir feeling respecting the use of 
animal food. It was a natural assodadon which led to such 
an abstinence. In the £asty ever ready to connect, or rather 
incapable of separating, ideas c£ moral and physical impurity, 
— where the heat of thb climate rendered animal food un- 
necessary, if not positiTcly unhealthfiil ; where corruptioo so 
soon infected the remains of animals ; where, lastly, ancieDt 
tradition and ceremonies told of the sacrednesa of animals and 
the mysteriousness of animal life, — nature and religioD alike 
seemed to teach the same lesson, it was safer to abstain. It 
was the manner o£ such a scruple to propagate itseE He 
who revolted at animal food could not quietly sit by and see 
his neighbor partake of it. The ceremonialism of the age 
was the tradition of thousands of years, and passed by a eoit 
of contagion from one race to another, from Paganism or 
Judaism to Christianity. How to deal with this ''eeoand 
nature " was a practical difficulty among the first Qirististt 
They were not an Essene sect ; and the Church could not 
exclude those who held the scruple, could not be narrowed 
to them, could not pass judgment on them at alL Hence the 
force of tlie Apostle's words : ^ Him that is weak in the ftith 
receive, but not to the decision of doubts." 

There was another point in reference to which the same 
spirit of ceremonialism propagated itself; namely, meats 
offered to idols. Even if meat in general were innocent 
and a creature of God, it could hardly be a matter of indif- 
ference to partake of that which had been ^ sacrificed to 
devils " ; least of all, to sit at meat in the idol's temple. TrQ% 
the idol was '* nothing in the world," — a block of atooe, to 
which the words good or evil ^ere only miaappUed '% but it 
was impoMihie that tbe firet believers oouU to n^fud i^ 
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When thej saw tbe woiBhippen of the idol reveDiiig in im* 
puritj, thej ooald not bat believe that a spirit of some kind 
was there. Their war&re, as the Apostle himself had told 
them, was not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
worid. And if they had been completely free from super- 
fltitioB, and could have regarded the heathen religions which 
thej saw enthroned over the world simply with contempt, still 
the question would have arisen. What connection were they 
to hare with them and with their worshippers? a question 
not easy to be answered in the bustle of Bome and Corinth, 
where every circumstance of daily life, every amusement, 
every pofitiGal and legal right, was in some way bound up 
with the heathen religions. Were they to go out of the 
world? if not, what was to be their relation to those without? 
It was a branch of this more general question, the beginning 
of the difficulty so strongly felt and so vehemently disputed 
aboat in the days of TertuUian, which St. Paul discusses in 
reference to meats offered to idols. Where was the line to 
be drawn ? Were they to visit the idol's temple, to sacrifice 
like other men to Diana or Jupiter? That could hardly be 
consistent with their Christian profession. But granting this, 
where were they to stop ? Was it lawful to eat meats offered 
to idols ? But if not, then how careful should they be to 
discover what was offered to idob I How easily might they 
h31 into sin unawares! The scruple once indulged would 
soon gather strength, until the very provision of their daily 
food would become difficult by their disuse of the markets of 
the heathen. 

A third instance of the same ceremonialism so natural to 
that age, and to ourselves so strange and unmeaning, is illus- 
trated by the words of the Jerusalem Christians to the Apos- 
tle, ^ Thou wentest in unto men undrcumcised, and didst eat 
with them"; a scruple so strong that, probably, St. Peter 
himself was never entirely free from it, and at any rate 
yielded to the fear of it in others when withstood by St. Paul 
at Antiocb. This scrapie may be said in one sense not to be 
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'capable of an explanation, and in 
Forj probablj, nothin<^ mn give o 
the nature of the feeling, the intei 
the concentration which it was of i 
prpjudioe, the con at mint which wi 
as a sort of ^ horror ratnralis ** tn 
Cfn the other hand, feelings at thi 
iimilar exist, not onlj in Eastern 
telves. There is nothing Strang 
liable to them, or in their long lir 
even when reason and charily \ 
ourselves are not insensible to dii 
and may th^^rcfore be al>le partialb 
for the difference of East and Wc; 
Jews and Jewish Cliristians towa 

On the last point St. Paul nu 
** In Chrisft Jesus there ia neither 
cision,** No corapromtse cou]d 
destroying the Gospel that he pren 
tion of meats and drinks, when « 
ciimcisionj admitted of various ac 
Accordingly* there is an appearaj 
modes in which the Apo&tle re.«c 
huve a use and interest foroursclv 
are not the same as those of the < 
ipeak to U5j so long as prudence^ 
the guides of Christian life. It is 
tie that his answers run into one 
them to different indlvidualsj am 
present the solution of the difBcu! 

Separating them under different 
1 Cor. X- 25, which may be ten 
prudence: "Whatsoever is sold i 
asking no question for conscience 
** Buy food as other men do* Perh 
come from the idora temple, perha; 
TOur ooQsdence in raising scruples i 
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VmVjtmdiK One qaestion mToIyes another and another and 
mother without end. The manlj and the Christian waj is to 
cot them short ; hoth as tending to weaken the character, and 
■a moooristent with the yery nature of spiritual religion.** 

So we maj venture to amplify the Apostle's precept, which 
breathes the same spirit of moderation as his decisions re- 
qMcting eelihacy and marriage. Among ourselves the remark 
k often made that ^ extremes are practically untrue." This 
k another way of putting the same lesson : J£ I may not sit 
in the idoPs temple, it may be plausibly argued, neither may 
I eat meats offered to idols ; and if I may not eat meats 
oflered to idols, then it logically follows that I ought not 
to go into the market where idols' meat is sold. The 
Apostle snaps the chain of this misapplied logic : there 
mmt be a limit somewhere ; we must not push consistency 
where it is practically impossible. A trifling scruple is raised 
to the level of a religious duty, and another and another, 
mtil religion is made up of scruples, and the light of life 
fiides, and the ways of life narrow themselves. 

It is not hard to translate the Apostle's precept into the 
language of our time. Instances occur in politics, in theology, 
in our ordinary occupations, in which beyond a certain point 
consistency is impossible. Take for example the following : 
A person feels that he would be wrong in carrying on his 
business, or going to public amusements, on a Sunday. He 
says : If it be wrong for me to work, it is wrong to make the 
servants in my house work ; or if it be wrong to go to public 
amusements, it is wrong to enjoy the recreation of walking on 
a Sunday. So it may be argued that, because slavery is 
wrong, therefore it is not right to purchase the produce of 
slavery, or that of which the produce of slavery is a part ; 
and so on without end, until we are forced out of the world 
from a remote fear of contagion with eviL Or I am engaged 
in an employment which may be in some degree deleterious 
to the health or injurious to the morals of those who are 
eiiipk>yed in it, or I let a house to another who is so en- 
fifed. Numberlen questkxis of the same kind relating to 
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tiie prrfeari o p of an adTooite, a soldier, or a dei^gyman, htm 
been paraaed into endlefla oooaeqaences. In all tfaeae ctM 
there is a point at which neceau^ comes in and compels oi 
to adopt the role of the Apostle, which maj be parsfjuaie^ 
* Do as other men do in a Christian ooontrj." ConsdcDee 
may saj, ** He who is gniltj of the least, is guilty of tH' 
In the Apostle's kngnage it then becomes ^ the strei^ cf 
un," encouraging ns to despair of all; because in that nized 
condition of life in which God has placed us» we auaoat 
falftl alL 

In accordance with the spirit of the same principle of doof 

as other men do, the Apostle further implies that belie?af 

are to accept the hospitali^ of the heathen. (1 Cor. x. 27.) 

But here a modification comes in, which may be texmed tk 

law of Christian charity or courtesy : Avoid giving ofieooe^ 

or, as we nugfat say, ** Do not defy opimon." Eat whst ii 

set before you ; but if a person sitting at meat pointedly np 

to you, ^ This was offered to idols," do not caL All tUi^ 

are lawful, but all things are not expedient, and this is out d 

the not expedient dass. There appears to be a sort of is- 

consistency in this advice, as there must always be inooo- 

sistency in the rules of practical life which are reladTe to 

circumstances. It might be said : ^ We cannot do one thing 

at one time, and another thing at another ; now be guided bf 

another man's conscience, now by our own." It mi^ be 

retorted : ^ Is not this the dissimulatioQ which yon blame is 

St. Peter?" To which it may be answered in turn: ''Bota 

man may do one thing at one time, another thing at another 

time, ' becoming to the Jews a Jew,' if he do it in such a 

manner as to avoid the risk of misconstruction." And thii 

again admits of the retort : ^ Is it possible to avoid nusooa- 

struction ? Is it not better to dare to be ourselves, to act lib 

ourselves, to speak like ourselves, to think like ourselves?' 

We seem to have lighted unawares on two varieties of huoss 

disposition : the one haimonizing and adapting itaelf to tbi 

perplexities of life, the oAar rebelling against lliem,and smt 

log to disenlangje itealf flom ttMsm. Whkdi miaof thi«av 
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■bOl we take; neither, or both? The Apoftle eppeen 
ke both eidet; finr m the abrapt tnoaUion thai foUQws, 
■mediatelj add% *" Whj k mj liber^ to be judged <tf 
ler mail's eooMieiiee? what right has another man to 
kmeforwhatldoin the innooeneeof myheart?" It 
od advioe to saj, ^ Begard the opmions of others " ; and 
llj good adTice to saj» ^ Do not regard the opinions of 
Si" We must babnce between two ; and over all, ad« 
ig the scales, is the kw of Christian kyre. 
ich in 1 Cor. viiL and Bom. xiT. the Apostle adds another 
iple, which may be tenned the kw of individual con* 
ae, which we most listen to in ourtelTes and regard in 
«• ''He that doabteth is damned ; whatsoerer is not of 
k sin." All things are lawfbl to him who feek them to 
win], bat the conscienee maj be pdluted b j the most in* 
est things. When we eat, we should remember that 
Qosequence of following oar example maj be serious to 
B. For not only maj our brother be (tended at us, but 
tyy oar example be drawn into sin ; that is, to do what, 
^ indifferent in itself, k sin to him. And so the weak 
ler, fcr whom Christ died, maj perish through our fault ; 
is, he may lose hk peace and hannonj of soul and con^ 
oe Toid of offence, and all through our heedlessness in do- 
ome unnecessary thing, which were far better lefl undone, 
ises may be readily imagined, in which, like the preced- 
he rule of conduct here laid down by the Apostle would 
re dissimulation. So many thousand scruples and apu^ 
IS there are in the world, we should have to go out of 
irorld to fulfil it honestly. All reserve, it may be ar- 
, tends to break up the confidence between man and 
I and there are times in which concealment of our opin- 
even respecting things indifferent, would be treacheroas 
nisehievous ; there are times, too^ in which things cease 
indifferent, and it k our duty to speak out respecting the 
importance which they have acquired. Bnt| after all 
ieations of thk kind have been made^ the secondaiy 
yet remains, of consideration hr othersi which should 

86* 
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form an element in our conduct If truth is the first prindple 
of our speech and action, the good of others should, at 107 
rate, be the second. ^ If any man (not see thee who hist 
knowledge sitting in the idol's temple, but) hear thee diseoors- 
ing rashly of the Scriptures and the doctrines of the Cburcii, 
shall not the faith of thy younger brother become confused? 
and his conscience being weak shaU cease to discern between 
good and evil. And so thy weak brother shall perish for 
whom Qu-ist died." 

The Apostle adds a fourth principle, which may be termed 
the law of Christian, freedom, as the last solution of the diffi- 
culty : ^ Therefore, whether ye eat or drink, do all to tbe 
glory of God." From the perplexities of casuistry, and tbe 
conflicting rights of a man's own conscience and that of so- 
other, he falls back on the simple rule, ^ Whatever you do^ 
sanctify the act." It cannot be said that all coDtrsdictoij 
obligations vanish the moment we try to act with sim{dicitj 
and truth ; we cannot change the current of life and its d^ 
cumstances by a wish or an intention ; we cannot dispel that 
which is without, though we may clear that which is withiOi 
But we have taken the first step, and arc in the way to solve 
the riddle. The insane scruple, the fixed idea, the eTe^ 
increasing doubt begins to pass away ; the spirit of tbe child 
returns to us ; the mind is again free, and the road d life 
open. " Whether ye eat or drink, do all to the glory ot 
Grod " ; that is, determine to seek only the will of God, and 
you may have a larger measure of Christian liberty alloved 
to you ; things, perhaps, wrong in others may be right &r 
you. 

The law, then, of Christian prudence, using that modertr 
tion which we show in things pertaining to this life ; or tbe 
law of Christian charity, resolving and, as it were, absoibing 
our scruples in the love of other men ; or the law of tbe 
individual conscience, making that right to a man, in matton 
in themselves indifferent, which seems to be so ; or the law 
of freedom, giving us a spirit, instead of a letter, and enki^ 
^ng the first principles of the doctrine of Christ ; or aU 
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l^er, Bhall furnish the doubting belieyer with a raJBUdent 
le of ^th and conduct. Even the law of Christian charity 
a rule of freedom rather than of restraint, in proportion as 
places men above questions of meats and drinks, and en- 
les them to regard such disputes onlj by the light of love 
God and man. For- there is a tyranny which even free- 
in may exerdse, when it makes us intolerant of other men's 
Bculties. ''Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
erty " ; but there is also a liberty without the Spirit of the 
cd. To eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man ; but 
denounce those who do, or do not do so, may, in St Paul's 
goage, cause, not only the weak brother, but bun that 
icieth he standeth, to fall ; and so, in a false endeavor to 
sach the Gospel of Christ, men ''may perish for whom 
rist died." 

Fhe general rule of the Apostle is, " Neither circumcision 
lileth anything, nor uncircumcision " ; " neither if we eat not 
\ we the better, neither if we eat are we the worse." But 
n " all things are lawful, but all things are not expedient," 
m in reference to ourselves, and still more as we are mem- 
■8 one of another. There is a further counsel of prudence : 
teceive such an one, but not to the determination of his 
ibts." And lastly, as the guide to the spirit of our actions, 
nember the words: "I will eat no meat as long as the 
rid standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." 

Questions of meats and drinks, of eating with washen or 
irashen hands, have passed from the stage of religious 
linances, to that of proprieties and decencies of life. Nei- 
T the purifications of the law of Moses, nor the seven pre- 
vtB of Noah, are any longer binding upon Christians. 
lure herself teaches all things necessary for health and 
ofbrt. But tbe spirit of casuistry in every age finds fresh 
terials to employ itself upon, laying hold of some question 
a new moon or a Sabbath, some fragment of antiquity, 
ae inconsistency of custom, some subtlety of thought, some 
ety of morality, analyzing and dividing the actions of daily 
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life ; aqmnting the letter from the spirit, and woHs bm 
tUngs ; winding its toils around the infirmities of the iraik, 
and linking itself to the sensibtlitj of the intellect Ootof 
this labjrinth of the soul the believer finds his waj, bj keep- 
ing his e je fixed on that landmark which the Apostle himadf 
has set np : ^ In Christ Jesos neither circomcision avaifetli 
anything, nor uncircomcision, but a new creatore." 

There is no one probably, of any religions experience, vlia 
has not at times felt the power of a scnipnloos oonsdaioe; 
In speaking of a scrapoloas conscience, the sense of remona 
lor greater offences is not intended to be included. Tlieee 
may press more or less heavily on the soul ; and the remen* 
brance of them may ingrain themselves, with different de^ 
grees of depth, on diflerent temperaments ; bat whether deep 
or shallow, the sorrow for them cannot be brought under d» 
head of scruples of conscience. There are ^ many things in 
which we ofiend all," about which there can be no mistake^ 
the impression c^ which on our minds it would be &tai to 
weaken or do away. But quite independently of real sonvwi 
for sin, most religious persons in the course of their Uves hsn 
felt unreal scruples or difficulties, or exaggerated real bat 
slight ones ; they have abridged their Christian fiieedon, tod 
thereby their means of doing good; they have cherished 
imaginary obligations, and artificially hedged themselves in a 
particular course of action. Honor or truth seems to be at 
stake about trifies light as air, or conscience has beoome a 
burden too heavy for them to bear in some doubtful matter of 
conduct. Scruples of this kind are ever liable to increase: 
as one vanishes, another ^>pears ; the circumstances of ^ 
world and of the Church, and even the complication of mod* 
em society, have a tendency to create them. The veiy fcnn 
in which they come is of itself sufficient to put us on (Hff 
guard against them ; for we can give no account ci them to 
ourselves ; they are seldom affected by the opinion of oChen; 
they are more often put down by the exercise of antfaoritf 
than by reasoning or judgment They gain hold on Cba 
weaker sort of men, or on those not natundlj weak^ n 
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\ at weakness. They often run counter to our wish 
€r interest, and for this very reason acquire a kind of tenacity, 
Thej seem innocent mistakes, at worst on the safe side, char- 
acteristic of the ingenuousness of youth, or indicative of a 
liesit uncorrupted by the world. But this is not so. Crea- 
tnres as we are of circumstances, we cannot safely afford to 
pTe up things indifferent, means of usefuhiess, instruments of 
happiness to ourselves, which may affect our lives and those 
of our children to the latest posterity. There are few greater 
dangers in religion than the indulgence of such scruples, the 
eoDsequences of which can never be seen imtil too Lite, and 
which affect the moral character of a man at least us much 
as his temporal interests. 

Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless tru<% that 
■eniples about lesser matters almost always involve some 
dereliction of duty in greater and more obvious ones. A 
tender conscience is a conscience unequal to the struggles of 
hfe. At first sight it seems as if, when lesser duties were 
eared for, the greater would take care of themselves. But 
this is not the lesson which experience teaches. In our moral, 
as in our physical nature, we are finite beings, capable only 
of a certain degree of tension, ever liable to suffer disorder 
and derangement, to be over-exercised in one part and weak- 
ened in another. No one can fix his mind intently on a 
trifling scruple, or become absorbed in an eccentric fancy, 
without finding the great principles of truth and justice in- 
sensibly depart from him. He has been looking through a 
microscope at life, and cannot take in its general scope. The 
moral proportions of things are lost to him ; the question of a 
new moon or a Sabbath has taken the place of diligence or of 
honesty. There is no limit to the illusions which he may 
practise on himself. There are those, all whose interests and 
prejudices at once take the form of duties and scruples, partly 
from dishonesty, but also from weakness, and because that is 
the form in which they can with the best grace maintain 
them against other men, and conceal their true nature from 
themaelres. 
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Scruples are dangerous in another way, as thej taid to 
drive men into a comer in which the performance of our 
duty becomes so difficult as to be almost impo&dble. A vir- 
tuous and religious life does not consist merely in abstsining 
from evil, but in doing what is good. It has to find oppor- 
tunities and occasions for itself without which it languishes 
A man has a scruple about the choice of a profcssioD ; ss a 
Christian, he believes war to be unlawful; in fauniliarbi- 
guage, he has doubts respecting orders, difficulties aboot the 
law. Even the ordinary ways of conducting trade sfiptu 
deficient to his nicer sense of honesty ; or perhaps he hu 
already entered on one of these lines of life, and finds it 
necessary to quit it. At last, there comes the difikokj of 
^ how he is to live." There cannot be a greater mistake dun 
to suppose that a good resolution is sufficient in such t case 
to carry a man through a long life. 

But even if we suppose the case of one who is endowed 
with every earthly good and instrument of prosperity, who 
can afford, as is sometimes said, to trifle with the opportooi- 
ties of life, still the mental consequences will be hardlj leu 
injurious to him. For he who feels scruples about the ordi- 
nary enjoyments and occupations of his fellows, does so &r 
cut himself off from his common nature. He is an isolated 
being, incapable of acting with his fellow-men. There are 
plants which, though the sun shine upon them, and the dews 
water them, peak and pine from some internal disorder, and 
appear to have no sympathy with the influences around them. 
So is the mind corroded by scruples of conscience. It cannot 
expand to sun or shower; it belongs not to the world of light; 
it has no intelligence of, or harmony with, mankind aroond. 
It is insensible to the great truth, that though we may not do 
evil that good may come, yet that good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, are bound together on earth, and tliat we cannot 
separate ourselves from them. 

It is one of the peculiar dangers of scruples of consdenoe^ 
tliat the consequence of giving way to them is never feh it 
the time that they press upon us. When the mind ia worried 
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' a tliought secretly working in it, and its trial becomes 
eater tlian it can bear, it is eager to rake the plunge in life 
Bt may put it out of its misery ; to throw aside a profession 
may be, or to enter a new religious communion. We shall 
t be wrong in promising ourselves a few weeks of peace 
d placid enjoyment. The years that are to follow we are 
sapable of realizing : whether the weary spirit will require 
me fresh posture, will invent for itself some new doubt ; 
lether its change is a return to nature or not, it is impossi- 
5 for us to anticipate. Whether it has in it'^elf that hidden 
■ength which, under every change of circumstances, is capa- 
5 of bearing up, is a question which we are the least able to 
termine for ourselves. In general we may observe, that 
B weakest minds and those least capable of enduring such 
otequences, are the most likely to indulge the scruples, 
e know beforehand the passionate character, the active yet 
Jf-reasoning intellect, which falls under the power of such 
Dsions. 

In the Apostolic Church '* cases of conscience " arose out 
religious traditions, and what may be termed the cere- 
Miial cast of the age ; in modem times the most frequent 
orce of them may be said to be the desire of logical or 
acttcal consistency, such as is irreconcilable with the mixed 
ite of human affairs and the feebleness of the human intel- 
3t. There is no lever like the argument from consistency, 
ith which to bring men over to our opinions. A particular 
stem or view, Calvinism perhaps, or Catholicism, has taken 
itsession of the mind. Shall we stop short of pushing its 
emises to their conclusions ? Shall we stand in the mid- 
ly, where we are liable to be over-ridden by the combatants 
I either side in the struggle ? Shall we place ourselves 
iween our reason and our affections ; between our practical 
ities and our intellectual convictions ? Logic would have us 
» forward, and take our stand at the most advanced point, -~ 
B are there already, it is urged, if we were true to ourselves, 
-bat feeling, and habit, and common sense bid us stay where 
B are, miable to give an account of ourselves, yet convinced 
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that we are right We may listen to the one vcnoe, ire mj 
listen also to the other. The tnie way of guiding eitber a 
to acknowledge both ; to use them for a time against eacb 
other, until experience of life and of ourselves has taught us 
to harmonize them in a single principle. 

So, again, in daily life cases often occur, in which we most 
do as other men do, and act upon a general understaDdin^ 
even though unable to reconcile a particular practice to the 
letter of truthfulness or even to our individual conscience. It 
is hard in such cases to lay down a definite rule. But in 
general we should be suspicious of any conscientious scnipks 
in which other good men do not share. We shall do right to 
make a large allowance for the perplexities and entanglone&ti 
of human things ; we shall observe that men of strong mindi 
brush away our scruples ; we shall consider that not he who 
has most, but he who has fewest scruples, approaches moit 
nearly the true Christian. For, as the Apostle says, ^ Whst* 
soever is not of faith is sin " ; and ^ Blessed is h«^ who ooa- 
dcmneth not himself in that which he alloweth.*^ 

So far we seem to arrive at a general condusioQ like St 
Paul's : ^ Whether ye eat or drink, ^j all to the gloiy ni 
God " ; '< Have the spirit of truth, and the truth shall make 
you free " ; and the entangieraents of words and the perplexi- 
ties of action shall disappear. But there is another way ia 
which such difficulties have been resolved, which meets then 
in detail ; namely, the practice of confession, and the roles of 
casuistry which are the guides of the confessor. When the 
spirit is disordered within us, it may be urged that we ougbt 
to go out of ourselves and confess our sins one to another. 
But he who leads, and he who is led, alike require some mk* 
for the examination of conscience, to quicken or moderate the 
sense of sin, to assist experience, to show men to themselves 
as they really are, neither better nor worse. Hence the 
necessity for casuistry. 

It is remaritable, that what is in idea so excellent that it 
may be ahnost described in St. Paul's language as "^hotj, 
Just, and good," should have become a by-word among w» 
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ind for h jpocrisj and dishonesty. In popular estimation, no 
Be 18 supposed to resort to casuistry but with the view of 
?!ading a duty. The moral instincts of the world have risen 
p and condemned it ; corruptio apHmi peninuL Bad as it 
ii it has a good side, which is the chief source of its influence. 
i will be proper for us to consider it from both sides, — in its 
rigin, and in its perversion. Why it existed, and why it has 
uled, furnish a lesson in the history of the human mind of 
nportanoe and instruction. 

Hie unseen power by which the systems of the casuists 
rere brought into being was the necessity of the Roman 
Ibtholic Church. Like the allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ire, they formed a link between the present and the past 
U the time of the Reformation the doctrines of the ancient, 
O less than of the Reformed faith awakened into life. But 
bey required to be put in a new form, to reconcile them to 
be moral sense of mankind. Luther ended the work of self- 
zamination by casting all his sins on Christ But the 
Bsuists could not thus meet the awakening of men's con- 
ciences and the fearful looking for judgment They had to 
eal with an altered world, in which the spectres of the past, 
orgatory, penance, mortal sin, were again rising up. Hal- 
>wed as they were by authority and antiquity, they could not 
BSt them aside, they could but explain them away. If they 
ad placed distinctly before men's eyes, that for some one act 
r immorality or dishonesty they were in a state of mortal 
in, the heart true to itself would have recoiled from such a 
octrine, and the connection between the Church and the 
'orld would have been for ever severed. And yet the doc- 
ine was a part of ecclesiastical tradition ; it could not be 
eld, it could not be given up. The Jesuits escaped the 
ilemma by holding and evading it 

So far it would not be untrue to say, that casuistry had 
riginated in an effort to reconcile the Roman Catholic faith 
ith nature and experience. The Roman system was, if 
trictly carried out, horrible and impossible ; a doctrine not, 
§ it has been sometimes described, of salvation made easy, 

27 
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Scnlioiifly which maj be determined fiurlj, but which wa 
Kwe the gremtest motlTe to decide in fovor of ourselves. Or 
ipain, try to conceive an act without reference to its conse- 
nences, or in reference to some single consequence, without 
tgarding it as a violation of morality or of nature, or in 
iference solely to the individual conscience. Or imagine 
le wiU half consenting to, half withdrawing from its act ; or 
sdng by another, or in obedience to another, or with some 
x»d object, or under the influence of some imperfect obli- 
itioo, or of opposite obligations. Even conscience itself may 
) at last played off against the plainest truths. 

By the aid of such distinctions the simplest principles of 
fivality multiply to infinity. An instrument has been intro- 
jced of such subtlety and elasticity that it can accommodate 
le canons of the Church to any consciences, to any state of 
le wcM*ld. Sin , need no longer be confined to the dreadful 
istinction of mortal and venial sin ; it has lost its infinite and 
lytterious character ; it has become a thing of degrees, to 
ft aggravated or mitigated in idea, according to the expe- 
iency of the case or the pliability of the confessor. It be- 
MDes difficult to perpetrate a perfect sin. No man need die 
r despair ; in some page of the writings of the casuists will 
B found a distinction suited to his case.- And this without in 
ly degree interfering with a single doctrine of the Church, 
r withdrawing one of its anathemas against heresy. 

The system of casuistry, destined to work such great re- 
ilts, in reconciling the Church to the world, and to human 
iUire, like a torn web, needing to be knit together, may be 
)garded as a science or profession. It is a classification of 
Oman actions, made in one sense without any reference to 
ractice. For nothing was further from the mind of the casuist 
lan to inquire whether a particular distinction would have a 
ood or bad effect, was liable to perversion or not His object 
as only to make such distinctions as the human mind was 
ipaUe of perceiving and acknowledging. As to the physi- 
logitt objects in themselves loathsome and disgusting may be 
[ Ifat deepest iateretty so to the casuist the foulest and most 
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loathsome vices of mankind are not matters of abhorrenee, 
but of sdence, to be arranged and classified, jast like any 
other varieties of human action. It is true that the stodj cf 
the teacher was not supposed to be also open to the penitent 
But it inevitably followed that the spirit of the teacher eom- 
municated itself to the taught. He could impart no high or 
exalted idea of morality or religion, who was measuring it 
out, as it were, by inches, not deepening men's idea of lin, 
but attenuating it, and doing away its awful and mysterioos 
nature. 

The science was further complicated by the ^doctrine of 
probability,'* which consisted in making anything approved or 
approvable that was confirmed by authority ; even as w« 
said by some of a single casuist That could not be rtrj 
wrong which a wise and good man had once thought to be 
right, — a better than ourselves perhaps, surveying the ci^ 
cumstances cahnly and impartially. Who would wish thit 
the rule of his daily life should go beyond that of a saint 
and doctor of the Church ? Who would require such a rule 
to be observed by another ? Who would refuse another soch 
an escape out of the labyrinth of human difficulties and pe^ 
plexities ? As in all the Jesuit distinctions, there was a kind 
of reasonableness in the theory of this ; it did but go oo the 
principle of cutting short scruples by the rule of commoa 
sense. 

And yet what a door was here opened for the dishonesty of 
mankind ! The science itself had dissected moral action until 
nothing of life or meaning remained in it. It had thrown 
aside, at the same time, the natural restraint which the monl 
sense itself exercises in determining such questions. And 
now for the application of this system, so difficult and eon- 
plicated in itself, so incapable of receiving any check fion 
the opinions of mankind, the authority, not of the Church, hot 
of individuals, was to be added as' a new lever to overthrow 
the last remains of natural reUgion and morality. 

The marvels of this science are not yet ended. For the 
game changes admit of being rung upon apeedi as waO n 
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Qfxm aetionf nndl truth and falsehood become alike Impossible. 
Languiige itself diiisokes before the decomposing power; 
oathSf like actions^ vanish into air when separated from the 
mtention of the speaker ; the shield of custom protects fube- 
hood- It would be a curious though needless ta^k to follow 
the subject into further details. He who ha.^ read one page 
of the casuists has read aU. There i^; nothing that i^ nol 
fight in some particular point of view, — nothing that is not 
true under some previous supposition. 

Such a system might be left to refute itself. Those who 
bave strayed so far away from truth and virtue are self- 
condemDcd. Yet it is not without interest to trace by what 
fiibe lights of philosophy or religion good men, revoking 
themselves at the commission of evil, w*ere led^ step by step, 
to the uunatuml results We should expect to find that such a 
result had originated, not m any settled purpose to corrupt the 
morals of mankind^ but in an intellectual error ; and we could 
hardly avoid reflecting how fearfully and wonderfully our 
moral nature was composed, when an intellectual error had 
the power to produce such consequences. Such we find to be 
the fact- The conception of moral aetion on which the sys- 
tem depends, is as erroneous and imperfect as that of the 
acholastie philosophy respecting the nature of ideas* 

]. It ignores the difference between thought and action. 
Actions are necessarily external. The spoken word con- 
stitute? the lie ; the outward performance, the crime. The 
highest wisdom, it is true, has id enticed the two. " He that 
looketli on a woman to lust after her bath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart" But this is not the rule by 
which we are to judge our past actions, hut to guard our 
future ones. He who has thoughts of lust or passion is not 
Innocent in the sight of God^ and is liable to be carried on to 
perform the act on which he suffers himself to dwell And, 
in look in g forward, he will do well to remember this caution 
of Christ ; but in looking backward, in thinking of others, in 
andeavonng to estimate the actual amount of guilt or tres- 
, if he begins hy placing thought on the level of action, 
27* 
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he win end by pladng aodoii on the level of thoof^t It 
would be a monstrous state of mind in which we reffoM 
mere imagination of evil as the same with acticm; hstitdn 
the same with murder ; thoughts of impurity as the same 
with adultery. It is not so that we must learn Quist A^ 
tions are one thing, and thoughts another, in the eye of oosf 
science, no less than of the law of the land ; of God as vdl 
as man. Morality ventures a little way into the sfHiitod 
world ; it would be apt to lose its nature if it went fbrtho; 
However important it may be to us to remember that the tD- 
seeing eye of God tries the reins, it is no less important to 
remember also that morali^ consists in definite acts, capable 
of being seen and judged of by our fellow-creatures, impon- 
ble to escape ourselves. 

2. It is quite true that actions the same in name, are, 
in the scale of right and wrong, as difierent as can be in- 
agined ; vaiying with the age, temperament, education, CB^ 
cumstances of each individual The casuist is not in fiudt 
for maintaining this difference, but for supposing that be can 
classify or distinguish them so as to give any conception o^ 
their innumerable shades and gradations. All his folios are 
but the weary effort to abstract or make a brief of the indi- 
viduality of man. The very actions which he classifies 
change their nature as he writes them down. Know o<l^ 
selves we sometimes truly may, but we cannot know others, 
and no other can know us. No other can know or llnde^ 
stand us in the same wonderful or mysterious way ; no other 
can be conscious of the spirit in which we have lived. No 
other can see that which is within. God has placed a veil of 
flesh between ourselves and other men, to screen the naked- 
ness of our soul. Into the secret chamber he does not require 
that we should admit any other judge or counsellor bat him- 
self. Two eyes only are upon us, — the eye of our own soul, 
the eye of Grod, — and the one is assisted by the other. The 
knowledge which they give us of our own nature is different 
in kind from that which the confessor extracts from the boob 
of the casuists. 
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8. There are many cases in whicli our first thoughts, or, to 
ipeak more correctlj, our instinctive perceptions, are true and 
Ofjbi ; in which it is not too macfa to Saj, that he who delib- 
cmtefl is lost The verj act of turning to a hook, or referring 
Co another, enfeebles our power of action. In the arts we pro- 
duce an effect, we know not how, bj some simultaneous move- 
ment of hand and thought, which seem to lend to each other 
fiiroe and meaning. So in moral action, the true view does not 
MBpanie the intention from the act, or the act from the cir- 
cumstances which surround it, but regards them as one and 
nbsolntelj indivisible. In the performance of the act and in 
the judgment of it, the will and the execution, the hand and 
the thoaght, are to be considered as one. Those who act 
moat energeticallj, who in difficult circumstances judge the 
most truly, do not separately pass in review the rules, and 
principles, and counter-principles of action, but grasp them at 
once, in a single instant. Those who act most truthfully, 
limiestly, firmly, manfully, consistently, take least time to 
deliberate. Such should be the attitude of our minds in all 
questions of right and wrong, truth and falsehood : we may 
not inquire, but act 

4. Casuistry not only renders us independent of our own con- 
victions, it renders us independent also of the opinion of man- 
kind in general It puts the confessor in the place of ourselves, 
and in the place of the world By making the actions of men 
matters of science, it cuts away the supports and safeguards 
which public opinion gives to morality. The confessor, in the 
silence of the closet, easily introduces principles from which 
the common sense or conscience of mankind would have 
shrunk back. Especially in matters of truth and falsehood, 
in the nice sense of honor shown in the unwillingness to get 
others within our power, his standard will probably fall short 
of that of the world at large. Public opinion, it is true, 
drives men's vices inwards ; it teaches them to conceal their 
faults from others, and if possible from tliemselves, and this 
very concealment may sink them in despair, or cover them 
with self-deceit Yet the good of this is, on the whole, greater 
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^ Ah idol is oothing in the world," says the Apostle ; <* jet 
1m that oommits fornication sins against his own body." It is 
I to bow to an idol ; but immorality and licentions- 
I are real and essential eviL No mere outward act can 
make a man different from what he was before, while no in- 
ward act can leave him the same after as before its perform- 
ance. A belief about Jupiter or Hades is not necessarily 
Inconsistent with truth and purity of life. The evils, whether 
of a heathen or of a Christian country, are not always asso- 
ciated with the corruptions of religion.^ Whence, then, the 
eoonecdon often spoken of by theologians, and not unfelt by 
the heathen themselves, between immorality and idolatry ? 

It is first to be sought for in their origin. As the Chris- 
tian religion may be regarded as the great pillar and rock of 
morality, so the heathen religions sprang up in an age prior 
to morality. We see men, in the dawn of the world's history, 
just raised above the worship of stocks and stones, ^ making 
themselves gods to go before them." These gods represent 
partly the maxims and opinions of uncivilized races, partly 
the actions and passions of mankind in general, partly the . 
irregularity of the course of the world itself, the fearful law j 
<^ which is the wayward fancy of heaven. Must not such 
an enthronement of injustice above tend to conftise and stunt 
the natural ideas of moraHtj ? The God who had posaetsion 
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later times graced and half concealed bj art. The deification 
of it beloings to the eariiest, simplest, grossest forms of human 
belijBf. The iDtroduction of the Bacchanalia at a oompara- 
tirelj late period in the history of Greecef and the attempted 
introduction of them at Rome, is an indication of the partial 
reawakening of the same religious passions when older modes 
of fiiith &iled to satisfy thenu Yet more monstrous forms of 
evil arose when in things not to be named men seemed to see 
a likeness to the operations and powers of nature. The 
dvilised Greek and Roman knew well that there were fren- 
mes of religious licentiousness unwprthj of a rational being, 
improper and dangerous for a government to allow. As East 
and West met and mingled, the more did these strange rites 
spread themselves, passing from Egypt and Phoenicia to 
Greece, from the mountains of Fhzygia to the streets and 
teniples of Rome. 

Bot, besides this direct connection between idolatry and 
^fftry form of inoral evil, there is also an indirect and general 
influence which it exercised, even in its better form, adverse 
to morality. Not from religion, but from philosophy, come 
the higher aspirations of the human soul in Greece and Rome. 
Idolatry detains men in the world of sight ; it offers an out- 
ward form to the eye and imagery to the fancy ; it draws the 
many-oolored veil of art over the corruption of human nature. 
It heals the strife of man with himself superficially. It takes 
away the conscious want of the higher Vfe, but leaves the real 
need. But morality has to do with an unseen world : it has 
no fbnn nor comeliness, when separated from the hope which 
the Grospel holds out ; it is severe and stoical in its demands. 
It tells men to look within ; it deepens the battle with self. 
It presents duty almost as an abstraction which in the face 
of death they must pursue, though there be do reward here, 
. though their name perish for evermore. The spirit of all 
idolatry is the very opposite of this; it bids men rest in 
this world, it pacifies them about another. The nature of 
God, who is the ideal and perfection of all morality, it lowers 
to the level of man ; the virtue which is above, the troth 
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which is beyond as, it embodies in the likeness of the 1 
form, or the wayward and grotesque fiuides of the hamm 
mind. It bids ns seek without for what can only be fimsd 
within. 

There remains yet a further parallel to be drawn between 
immorality and idolatry in the age in which St Paul himself 
lived, when the ancient religions had already begun to be 
discredited and explained away. At this time they had be- 
come customs rather than beliefs, — mftTim^ of state, rather 
than opinions. It is, indeed, impossible to determine how far 
in any minds they commanded respect, or how much of the 
reverence that was refused to established modes of worship 
was accorded to the claims of newly-imported deities. They 
were in harmony with the outer world of the Roman Empire, 
— that is, with its laws, institutions, traditions, buildings; but 
strangely out of harmony with its inner life. No one toned 
to the mythology of Greece aad Rome to find a role of life. 
Perhaps no one had ever done so, but now least of aU. Their 
hold was going or gone ; there was a space in the mind d 
man which they could not longer fill up, in which Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophers were free to walk ; the chill daikoesB 
of which might receive a ray of light and warmth finom the 
Alexandrian mystic ; where, too, true voices of philosc^j 
and experience might faintly make themselves heard, and the 
heart ask itself and find its own solution of the problem 
<< Wliat is truth?" In all this latter period the relation o 
morality to religion might be said to be one of separation ant 
antagonism. And, upon the whole, this very freedom wa 
favorable to right and truth. It is difficult to determine hoi 
far the spectacle of a religion which has outlived its tim 
may corrupt the moral sense, how far the necessary disbelic 
of an existing superstition tends to weaken and undeimin 
the intellectual faculties of mankind ; but there can be Uttl 
doubt that it does so less than if it were still believed, an 
still ministered to the sensuality or ignorance of the world. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
bt benjamin jowett. 

IB. 1«. 

Thus we have reached another stage in the development 
of the great theme. The new commandment has become 
old; (kith is taaght in the Book of the Law. << Abraham 
had fiuth in God, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
nees." David spoke of the forgiveness of sins in the very 
spirit of the GospeL The Old Testament is not dead, but 
alive again. It refers not to the past, but to the present. 
There are the truths that we feel most deeply written for our 
instruction. There are the consciousness of sin, and the 
sense of acceptance. There is the veiled remembrance of a 
former world, which is also the veiled image of a future one. 

To us the Old and New Testaments are two books, or two 
parts of the same book, which fit into one another, and can 
never be separated or torn asunder. Thej double one 
against the oiher, and the New Testament is the revelation 
of the Old. To the first believers it was otherwise : as yet 
there was no New Testament ; nor is there any trace that 
the authors of the New Testament ever expected their own 
writings to be placed on a level with the Old. We can 
scarcely imagine what would have been the feeling of St 
Paul, could he have foreseen that later ages would look, not 
to the fisuth id Abraham in the Law, but to the Epistle to the 
"R^mimMj as the highest authority on the doctrine of justifiea- 
tioQ by faith ; or that they would have reg^Med the allegcny 

J8 
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of Hagar and Sarah, in the Galatianff, as a difficulty to be 
resolved by the inspiration of the Apostle. Neither he wbo 
wrote, nor those to whom he wrote, could ever have thooglit, 
that words which were meant for a particular church were to 
give life also to all mankind ; and that the Epistles id whicfa 
they occurred were one day to be placed on a level with the 
Books of Moees themaelvea. 

But if the writingB of the New Testament were regarded 
by the contemporaries of the Apostle in a manner difierent 
from that of later ages, Aere was a d^erence which it is far 
more difficult for us to appreciate, in their manner of readnig 
the Old Testament To them it was not half, but the whole, 
needing nothing to be added to it or to counteract it, bat con- 
taining everything in itsel£ It seemed to come home to 
them ; to be meant specially for their age ; to be understood 
by them as its words had never been understood before. 
"Did not their hearts bum within them?" as the Apostles 
expounded to them the Psalms and Prophets. The manner 
of this exposition was that of the age in which they Ured. 
They brought'to the understanding of it, not a knowledge of 
the volume of the New Testament, but the mind of Christ 
Sometimes they found the lesson which they sought in the 
plain language of Scripture ; at other times, coming round to 
the same lesson by the paths of allegory, or seeming eTen in 
the sound of a word to catch an echo of the Redeemer's 
name. Various as are the writings of the Old Testament, 
composed by such numerous authors, at so many different 
times, so diverse in style and subject, in them all they read 
only — the truth of Christ They read without distincdcms of 
moral and ceremonial, type and antitype, history or prophecj, 
without critical inquiries into the original meaning of passages, 
without theories of the relation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Whatever contrast existed was of another kind, not 
of the parts of a book, but of the law and faith ; of the earlier 
and later dispensations. The words of the book were all 
equally for their instraction ; the wlxde volume limited up 
with ucw meaning. 
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Thej read tiie Old Testament after the maimer of their 
aige, and fband eyeiy verse snggestiye of the drcumstances 
of the Chmrch, and dT the life and death of Christ Are we 
doing more than following their example, if we read the 
Scriptores by the light of those principles, whether of criti- 
cism or of morality, which, in our own age, we cannot but 
feel and know, and of which it is as impossible for us to divest 
ourselves, as it would have been for them to fail of seeing 
Gbrist in the lives of the Patriarchs ? 



ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TES^ 
TAMENT IN THE NEW, 

Bt bekjamih jdwett. 



Tbb New Testiunent Is ever old^ and tbe Old is ever en* 
twined witb the New. Not only are the types of the Old 
Testameot shadows of good things to come ; not only are the 
QarratiTej of eTcnls and lives of persons in JewLsb lustory 
*■ written for our instruction " ; not only is there a deep-rooted 
identity of the Old and New Testament in the re relation of 
one God of perfect jnstice and truth ; not only is " the law 
fulfilled in Christ to all them that believe " ; not only are the 
spiritaal Israel the true people of God : a still nearer, though 
more superficial connection is formed by the volume of the 
Old Testament itself, which, like some closely-fitting vesturej 
enfolds the new as well as the old dispensation in its language 
and imager)', the words themselve?*, as well as the though t^ 
contained in them^ becoming instincl with a new life^ and 
«eemm^ to interpenetrate with the Gospel. 

This verbal connection of new and old is not peculiar to 
Christianity* All nations who have ancient writings have 
endeavored to read in them the riddle of the past* The 
Brahmin, repeating his Vedic hymns, sees them pervaded by 
a thousand meanings, which have been handed down by tra- 
dition : the one of which he is ignorant is that which we 
perceive to be the true one. Without more reason, and 
almost with an equal disregard or neglect of its natural im- 
porty ihe Jewish Alexin drian and Rabbinical writers analyzed 
28* 
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the Old Testament; m a similar spirit Gnostics and Neo- 
platonists cited lines of Homer or Pindar. Not unlike is tke 
W2ij in which the Fathers dte both the Old and New Testi> 
ment ; and the manner in which the writers of the New 
Testament quote from the Old has more in common with this 
last than with modem critical interpretations of either. That 
is to saj, the quotations are made almost alwavs without 
reference to the connection in whidi they originally oocnr, 
and in a different sense from that in which the Prophet or 
Psalmist intended them. They are fragments culled oat sod 
brought into some new combination ; jewels, and predoos 
stones, and comer-stones disposed aAer a new pattern, to be 
the omaments of another temple. It is their place io that 
new temple, not their relation to the old, which giTCS them 
their effect and meaning. 

Such ** tessellated work " was after the manner of the age: 
it was no new invention or introduction of the sacred writerSi 
Closely as it is wrought into the New Testament, it hekmgs 
to its externals rather than to its true life. There are few, 
if any, traces of it in the di^^wurses of our Lord bimaeK 
though it frequently recurs in the comments of the Evaa- 
gelists. The fact that all religions which are possessed of 
sacred books, and many even without them, have passed 
through a like secondary stage, however different maj haf^ 
been their relation to the earlier forms of the same religioDS 
from that in which the Gospel stands to the Old Testament, 
leads us to regard this verbal connection as a phenomenoD of 
the mind which may receive light from heathen parallels. 
There seem to be times in which human nature yearns toward 
the past, though it has lost the power of interpreting it 
Overlooking the chasm of a thousand years, it seeks to ex- 
tract from ancient writings food for daily life. The mysteiy 
of a former world lies heavy upon it, hardly leas than of 
the future, and it lightens this burden by attributing to ''them 
of old time " the thoughts and feelings of contemporaries* 
It feels the unity of God and man in all ages, and it attempts 
to prove this unity by reading the same thoughts in enrj 
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word which has been uttered from the beginning. Even the 
mrds thoBBelvea it will flometimes alter in ooofonnitj with 
Ihe mmw v^xit which appean to penrade them. 

Th0 Gooelic and Alexandrian writinga are a meeting-point 
tetween the past and the future, in which the present is lost 
aight o^ and ideas supersede facts. But something analogous 
ia obeervaUe in the New Testament itself; which may be 
described also as the meeting-point €i past and future on the 
grauid of the present, taking its origin, not from ideas, but 
fiwlB. The mode of thought of the age bj which the old is 
ever new, and the new ever entwined with the old, is common 
to both ; and language, equally with thought, seems to relax 
iCa bonds, and lose those harder lines of demarcation and 
definition which make it incapable of spiritual life. Gradp 
oallj and naturally, as it were a soul entering into a body 
that had been prepared for it, the new takes the form of the 
old. Tet the very truth and power of the Gospel prevent 
this new creation from resembling the fantastic process of 
Eastern heresy. The writers of the New Testament adopt 
the BM>de8 of speech and citation of their age, but they also 
ennoUe and enlighten them. That traces of their age should 
appear in them is the necessary condition of their speaking 
to the men of their age. To mankind then, as to individuals 
now, God would have us speak in a language that they can 
understand. 

Stilly however striking may be the superficial similarity, 
asaential differences lie beneath. There are three points 
which may be said to distinguish the manner in which the 
Old Testament is quoted in the New, from the manner in 
which early poets are quoted by heathen writers, or the 
Old Testament itself by Alexandrian or Christian authors. 
First, the Old Testament looks forward to the New, as the 
New Testament looks backward on the Old. Reading the 
Psalmists or Prophets, even with the veil on our eyes, which 
was also on theirs, we cannot but feel that they were pil- 
fgnam and strangers, looking for more than was on the earth, 
whose sadness was not yet turned into joy. There are 
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pMBftges in wbidi the Old Testament goes bejond ilidi; • 
which it ahnost seems to renoonoe itself; even solitarj et 
pressions, of which it might be said, either in Quisdaa or 
heathen language, ^ that it speaks not of itself" ; or, thit 
** its voice reaches to a thousand years.** It is otherwise wilk 
heathen literatore. There is no future to which Homer or 
Hesiod looked forward; no higher moral troth beyond tbem- 
selyes which they dimly see. The lif^ of the world was not 
to awaken in their song. They were poetry only, out of 
which came statues of gods and heroes. Seooodl j, if thi 
connection between the Old and New Testament be on thi 
surfiMe arbitrary, or, more properly speaking, after the ■»- 
ner of the age, that deeper connection which lies beknr ii 
firanded on reason and consdence. The language of dio 
greater part of the Old Testament is the natural, may we not 
say the most true and inward, expression of Christian feefingi 
In the hour of sorrow, or joy, or repentance, or triumph, wo 
seem to torn to the Old Testament even more readilj thsD 
to the New. Thirdly and lastly, not to speak of the greH 
difference in degree, a difference in kind is obserraUe be- 
tween the way in which quotations are made use of bj tbe 
Alexandrian writers and in the New Testament In the ose 
they are the form of thought ; in the other, the mode of ex* 
pression. That is to say, while in the one they exercise is 
influence on the thought ; in the other, they are controlled bj 
it, and are but a sort of incrustation on it, or ornament of it; 
in some cases the illustration or allegoiy through whidi it ii 
conveyed. The writings of St Paul are not the less one in 
feeling and spirit because the language in which he con- 
tinually clothes his thoughts is either avowedly or uncon- 
sciously taken from the Old Testament 

Even in our own use of quotations we may observe a sort 
of necessary inconsistency which illustrates the mode of dtik 
tion in the New Testament We resort to quotatioQ not onlj 
as an ingenious device for expressing our meaning ; it b abo 
an appeal to an authority. And yet its point or force fre* 
qnently consists in a sUgfat, or even a great, deviatkn fioa 
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in which a quotation was nttered by its anthor. 
bii^ytneas Des in its being at once old and new; often in 
bringing into juxtaposition things so remote, that we should 
not have imagined they were amnected ; sometimes in a word 
rather than in a sentence, even in the substitution of a word, 
or in a logical inference not wholly warranted. 

Something analogous to this we find in the quotations of 
ibe New Testament They unite a kind of authority with a 
new interpretation of the passage quoted. Sometimes the 
i^Iication of them is a sort of argument from their exact 
riietorical or even grammatical form. Their connection often 
hangs upon a word, and there are passages in which the word 
on whidi the connection turns is itself inserted. There are 
too, which are a composition of more than one 
» in which the spirit is taken from one and the words 
from another. There are other citations in which a simi- 
larity of spirit, rather than of language, is caught up and 
made use of by the Apostle. There are passages which are 
altered to suit the meaning given to them ; or in which tlio 
spirit of the New Testament is substituted for that of the 
Old ; or the spirit of the Old Testament expands into that 
of the New. Lastly, there are passages, though but few of 
them occur in the writings of St. Paul, which have one sense 
in the Old Testament, and have an entirely different or 
opposite one in the New. Almost all gradations occur be- 
tween exact verbal correspondence with the Greek of the 
LXX. ; and discrepancy in which resemblance is all but lost : 
between the greatest similarity and difference, almost oppo- 
sition, of spirit in the original passage and its application. 
In no passage in the Epistles of St. Paul is there any 
certain evidence that the first connection was present to the 
Apostle's mind. 

The quotations in the writings of St Paul may be classi- 
fied onder the following heads: — 

L Passages in which (a.) the meaning, and (/3.) the words 
of the Old Testament are altered, or (y.) both : the altera- 
tioosy sometimes arismg from no assignable cause, somstimes 
fimm a composition of passages. 
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n. Passages in whidi (a.) the spirit mr (/3.) the langofetf 
the Old Testament is exactly retained, or with no graslei 
Tariation of words than may be supposed to arise oat of tf 
lerence of texts, and no greater diyersitj of spirit than neeei* 
sarilj arises firom the transfer of anj passage in the Old 
Testament into another connection in the New. 

IIL Allegorical passages. 

L (1.) An instance in which the meaning of the qnotatioQ 
has been altered, and also in which the new meanii^ givoi 
to it is derived from another passage, occors in Bom. iL 24: 
r6 yitp iwoiui rov ^ov tC Vfuis Pkatr^iUirai 4w rotr f ft> fyi» * when 
the Apostle is speaking of the scandal caused bj the violeaee 
and hypocrisy of the Jews. The words are taken from Ia , 
lii. 5 : di vfMf diairaiT^ ro Ihnfta futv fiKmrffniiUlnu twroaZBttn* 
where, however, they refer, not to the sins of the houe if 
Israel, but to their sufferings at the hand of their enemiHi 
The turn which the Apostle has given the passage is gathered 
from Ezek. xxxvi. 21 - 23 : koI i^urofupf awrmv htk to imfi 

fXOV TO SytOV t f/Sf/S^XMVOy 01K9»^ Io/KU^X ffV TtHS €$iwnp oZ Mjk' 
Bovav 9Kti, K, T, X. 

A composition of passages occurs also in Bom. xL d, which 
appears to be a union of Isa. vi. 9, 10 and xxix. 10. Tbs 
play upon the word IBtni (nations »■ Grentiles) is repeated is 
Rom. iv. 17 (Gen. xvii. 5), GaL iii. 8 (Gen. xiL 3). 

(2.) A similar instance in which the general tone of i 
quotation is taken from one passage, and a few words added 
from another, is to be found in Rom. ix. 33 : 2M riBt^ h 
Z(o>ir \i6ov n-poa-ic6niuxn£ jcol inrpop amoMiXov ml 6 wimrwvm^ n 
avT^ ov icartii0'xv»^7(rfrai. The greater part of this passage 
occurs in Isa. xxviii. 16 : Idov /y«* i/ifiakkm tit nk BtiMfiXta Jtmr 
\i$ov iroXuTf X$, f icXfficrov, airpo/Mmoioy, Zmfum^ tls rik Bt^Oua avrfC^ 
Kal 6 YTun-f va>v ov fitj Koraurxv'^' But the WOrds X«^ vpor- 
K6fifiaros are introduced from Isa. viii. 14. And the remainder 
of the passage (jcal .... KoratirxwBfimTm) is really inooosist* 
ent with these words, though both parts are harmonised i& 
Him who is in one sense a stumbling-stone and rock of o^ 
fence ; in another, a foundation-stcme and chief 
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' <8») A sKghter example of alteration ooenra in 1 Cor. iiL 
M, where the Apostle quotes from Ps. xciv. 11 : Kvpwt ytv^ 
MMi rais hakoyttrfMovt rAw v6t^w ^ mUtX fAdratou Here the 
inords rcMT o^^ir are substituted for r^» MnAwnp in the 
E«X[X.y which in this passage agrees with the Hebrew. They 
ire required to connect the quotation in the Epistle with the 
preTious verses. A similar instance of the introduction of a 
irord {was) on which the point of an argument turns, occurs 
in Rom. x. 11 : \vyti yhp ii ypon^ • vas 6 nurrttmif iw* avr^ ov 
mrmaxypBrtmrai • where the addition is the more remarkable, 
IB the Apo3tle had quoted the words without nas a few verses 
pveriouslj. 

(4.) Another instance of addition, rather than alteration, is 
hmiflhed by 1 Cor. xiv. 21 : iv r^ 96fit^ yiy ptmrai • in ip iT€po* 
fkJkatnif Koi iw x^iXccrtv iripaw XoX^orw rf ^o^ rovnpy Koi ovd 
ivrvf ttfroKovaom-al /uw, Xryci Kvptos. This quotation, which is 
Rild to be ** written in the law " (comp. John x. 34, xii. 84, 
cv. 25), is from Isa. xxviii. 11, 12, where the words in the 
LXX. are dt^ (f>av\iafi6v x'tXcoiv, dia ykao-tnis crfpa;, on XaX^- 
rovori rf Xa^ tovtcd, and in the English translation, "with 
itanmiering lips and another tongue will he speak unto this 
people." But the last words, old* ovrm tl(raKov<royrag, are 
taken from the following verse, where a clause nearly similar 
occurs in a different connection : Xryovrc f avroir, rovro t6 dvi' 
wwffta T^ iTf lywirrc, mat rovro ro avrrpifAfia^ koi ovk ffBiXtja'aw okov' 
ftp, V. 12. The whole is referred by the Apostle to the gift of 
tongues, which he infers from this passage "to be a sign 
to unbelievers.** 

(5.) An adaptation, which has led to an alteration of 
words, occurs in Rom. x. 6 - 9 : ^ dc ck ir/orc «r ducauxrvvri 
wSrm Xryvc ' fi^ ''^^ ^^ ^ Kapdia trov ' rU cofafiritrrrai tig rov 
9ipaw6w; rovT* Zart xpwro'' Korayaytuf fj rig Kora^rivrrai tit 
r^w Sfivmrop; roOr' cori XP*-^^^* '** vtKp&v diwyayccr. dXXck rl 
Hryw ; ^yyw trov ro prjpA tarwy «V r^ aT6paTl crow Koi iv rj icap* 
Kb 9av ' rovT* tori ro pfjpa rrjt niart^s^ t Krfpvawfuw • on tap 
ifUtKoytfirfft ip vf 0^M<>^^ ^^^"^ Kvpwp 'li^onovir, ml vurrtyvj^g cV rj 
Rfejpdif 9ti¥ iT% 6 Btof cMp fy^iptp tK ptKpApy vmBifaji* The tub* 
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Stance of thia passage is taken firom Deot zzx. 11-14: In^ 
irrokil avn| ^p ry4 ^rnXXflpuu am a^p/tpo^ ov^ vrcpoysdr fonv, mH 
luucpiuf tkwo irov c ortv * omc im rf oi p opy ^b^M core, Xcywr • nr ■» 
/Si^orrai lyfuv clr ror ovparowy Km Xif^frcroi ^/uW ovrif v, ml ammpm 
ovr^v iroc^ooftcv ; oM wtpaof r^t BakdaoTfs carl, Xwy^tm • nr &a^ 
MTfft ifiip tls TO vf/Mv riyc SakaamiSt koI Xaffg ifiuf avii|«>a^ 
<Leov<rri^v ^fur vm^oh avri^, ml wocijaoyMr ; c'yyvr o-ov con n ji^ 
o^t6hpa^ 99 r^ <rr6^ari mv sal cr r^ lUMptUf, oov col cr rotf jpfti 
aovy woutp oM. To these Terses the Apostle has added wbt 
may be termed a mnning commentary, applying them lo 
Christ To make the words w4paM r^s 6akaainit thas appli- 
cable, the Apostle has altered them to cir r^r Sffvavm, a 
change which we should hesitate to attribute to him, bat ftr 
the other examples which have been already quoted of similar 
changes. (Compare also Bom. xL 8; xii. 19; Eph. t. li 
The latter passage, in which the name of Christ is introdnoed 
as here, being probably an adaptation of Isa. Ix. 1.) Con- 
sidering the frequency of such changes, it would be cootraiy 
to the rules of sound criticism to attribute the introductioo cf 
the words to a difference of text in the Old Testament 

(6.) The words of 1 Cor. xv. 45, ovrms ml yiypawm • ^l/f- 
ifTo 6 npArot *Adafi tU ^xi^ C^traw • 6 fo-xaros *Ada^ fir wvtvfa 
Caxmoiovut afford a remarkable instance of discrepancy, bodi 
in words and meaning, from Gren. iL 7 : eye^Mr^ffCF §it n 
wp6a-t»7ro¥ avnv wvaijw C^^' ^ iyivtro 6 SpBpmtnt tig inrxtf 
C&acof • to the two clauses of which the Apostle appears to 
have applied a distinction analogous to that which FhOo 
draws (De Legum Alleg., L 12 ; De Creat Mua, 24^ 46) 
between the earthly and the heavenly man (Gren. iL 7 and 
i. 27). 

XL A good example of the second class of quotations b 
the passage from Hab. iL 4, quoted in Rom. i. 17 : 6 dr Kum 
CK YTiWcMff Ci<f*raf which occurs also in two other phuxSi 
Heb. X. 38, Gal. iiL 11, which the LXX. read, 6 itdUamU 
nlartns funf (170'crai, and the English version translates from 
the Hebrew, « but the just shall live by Mm fidth.* It ii 
raiutfkable, that in Bom. L 17, GaL iiL 11, it ihodd be 
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noted in the same manner, and that slightly different either 
Wtt the LXX. or the Hebrew ; in Heb. z. 88 it agrees pre- 
Mj with the LXX. Like the other great text of the 
Lpoatle, ^ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
IT righteoQsness," it is an instance of the way in which the 
ingnage of the Old Testament was enlarged and univer- 
ilised in the New ; the particular faith of Abraham or of 
le Israelite becoming the ^pe of faith generally for all 
mikind in all ages. 

Other examples of the second class of quotations are to 
B fcmid in such passages as the following : ^ Blessed is the 
tm whose iniquity is forgiven, and whose sin is pardoned ; 
leBsed is the man to whom the Lord doth not impute sin,** 
lOBL iv. 7, from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. ^ The reproaches of them 
mi reproached thee fell on me," Rom. xv. 8, from Fs. bdx. 
"Who hath believed our report?** Rom. x. 16, from 
ML liiL 1 ; in which the instinct of the Apostle has caught 
le eommon spirit of the Old and New Testament, though 
le texts quoted contain no word which is a symbol of his 
Ktxine. 

Passages which might be placed under either head are 
iom. X. 18, ''Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated," 
le words of which exactly agree with the LXX., although 
leir original meaning in Mai. i. 2, 8, whence they are taken, 
IS to do, not with the individuals Jacob and Esau, but with 
te natives of Edom and Israel : the cento of quotations in 
^om. iiL descriptive of the wickedness of the Psalmist's 
lemies, or of those who were the subjects of the prophetical 
munciations, which are transferred by the Apostle to the 
orld in general, Rom. xii. 20, "Therefore if thine enemy 
mger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing 
lOO shalt heap coals of fire on his head,** the words of which 
•e exactly quoted from the LXX. (Prov. xxv, 21, 22), 
tough the meaning given to them is ironical; for which 
iftson the succeeding clause, "But the Lord shall reward 
lee,* which would have destroyed the irony, is omitted. 

in. Once more. In a few passages only the Apostle, after 

89 
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the manner of his time, has recourse to allegory. These ai«: 
1. The allegorj of the woman who had lost her husband, m 
Bom. YiL ; 2. Of the children of Israel in the wilderness is 
1 Cor. X. ; 3. Of Hagar and Sarah, in Gal. iii. ; 4. Of the 
veil on the face of Mases, in 2 Cor. iii. ; 5. Abraham hiinsdC 
who is a kind of centre of allegory, the action^ <^ whosre life, 
as well as the promises of Grod to him, are symbob of the 
coming dispensation ; 6. The history of the patriarchs, md 
cutting short of the ^use of Israel, in Rom. Ix., x. Of these 
examples, the first, third, and fourth are what we should tens 
illustrations ; while the second, fifth, and sixth have not mere* 
ly an analogous or metaphorical meaning, but a real inward 
connection with the life and state of the first believers. 

A few general results of an examination of the quofadoof 
from the Old Testament in St. PauFs Epistles, may be 
summed as follows: — 

1. The whole nomber of quotations is about eighty-seveii, 
of which about fifty-three are found in the Romans, fifteen in 
1 Corinthians, six in 2 Corinthians, ten in Galatians, two in 
tlie Ephesianj*, one in 1 Timothy. Of these nearly half show 
a precise verbal agreement with the LXX. ; while, of the 
remaining passages, at least two thirds exhibit a degree of 
verbal similarity which can only be accounted for bj an 
acquaintance with the LXX. 

2. None of these passages offer any certain proof that the 
Apostle was acquainted with the Hebrew originaL That he 
must have been acquainted with it can hardly be doubted 
yet it seems improbable that he could have familiarly known 
it without straying into parallelisms with the Hebrew text, in 
those passages in which it varies from the LXX His ac- 
quaintance with it was probably of such a kind as we might 
acquire of a version of the Scriptures not in the vernacular. 
No Englishman incidentally quoting the English version from 
memory would adapt it to the Greek, though he might veiy 
probably adapt the Greek to the English. On the other 
hand, the Apostle must have possessed a minute knowledge 
of the LXX., as is found by the fragmentary cliaractar of the 
quotations, no less than their verbal agreement. 
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8. Several of these quotations are what may be termed 
lent quotations, a% for example, Rom. iii. 4 ; x. 18 ; 1 Cor. 
L 2 ; iz. 7 ; xy. 25, 27 ; while a few others, as, for example, 
;oin. xii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xv. 45, kre hardly, if at all, discernible 
1 the text of the Old Testament The very familiarity with 
le (M Testament which has led to the first of these two 
liencMnena, may be in part also the cause of the second. As 
le words suggest themselves unconsciously, so the spirit 
ithoot the words occasionally comes into the Apostle's mind ; 
r the language and spirit of different passages blend in one. 

4. There is no evidence that the Apostle remembered the 
BriMd coimection in which any of the passages quoted by him 
rig;inally occurred. He isolates them wholly from their con- 
ad; he reasons from them as he might from statements of 
is own, ^ going off upon a word," as it has been called, in 
le instance almost upon a letter (GraL iii. 16), drawing in* 
srences which in strict logic can hardly be allowed, extend- 
ig the meaning of words beyond their first and natural 
iiise. But all this only implies that he uses quotations from 
M Old Testament afler the manner of his age ; clinging 
lore than his contemporaries to the spirit and less to the 
{Iter, his very inaccuracy about the letter arising partly 
txn his feeling for the spirit. 

5. It seems strange that the Apostle should use the law to 
itablish the law, and at the same time condemn the law by 
self. What made him apply one text to the law, ^ The man 
ittt doeth these things shall live in them," and another to the 
iospel, ^The word is very nigh unto thee, even in thy 
lODth and in thy heart ? " No answer can be given to this 
aestion. To separate the Old Testament into two parts, to 
irow away one hal^ and make the other the means of con- 
eying the Gospel to the minds of his hearers, to bring forth 
txn his treasury things new and old, and to harmonize all in 
06 spiriti is a part of his appointed mission. 



FRAGMENT ON THE CHARACTER OP 
ST. PAUL. 

Bt benjamin jowett. 

por, nil r^ mipatrftitf hftrnw h rj aaptd fuw • o^k i^ovS^vftvarn oM 
^GftLhr. 13, U. 

The Darradve of the Gospel giyes no fiill or perfect like- 
ness of the character of the Apostles. Human beings do not 
admit of being constructed out of a single feature ; nor is 
imagination able to supply details which are really wanting. 
St. Peter and St John, the two Apostles whose names are 
most prominent in the Grospels and earlj portion of the Acts, 
both seem to unite two extremes in the same person; the 
character of St. John combining gentleness with vehemence, 
almost with fierceness ; while in St. Peter we seem to trace 
rashness and timidity at once, the spirit of freedom at one 
period of his life, and of narrowness and exclusiveness at 
another. He is the first to confess, and the first to deny 
Christ Himself the captain of the Apostles, and yet want- 
ing in the very qualities necessary to constitute a leader. 
Such extremes may easily meet in the same person ; but we 
do not possess su£Bcient knowledge to say how they were 
really reconciled. Each of the Apostles grew up to the ful- 
ness of the stature of the perfect man. Even those, who to 
OS are little more than names, had individual features as 
lively as our own contemporaries. But the mention of their 
sayings or acts on four or five occasions while they followed 
the footsteps of the Lord on earth, and then on two or three 
29 <► 
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occasions soon ai^er he was taken from them, then once i 
after an interral of twelve or fourteen years, is not sii£Bdeat 
to enable us to judge of their whole character. We m^ 
distinguish Peter from John, or James from either ; but we 
cannot set them up as a study to be compared with eaA 
other. 

More features appear of the character of St. Paul, jet dqi 
suffident to give a perfect picture. We should lose the in- 
dividuality which we have, by seeking to idealize and ge^ 
eralize irom some more common type of Christian life. It 
has not been unusual to describe St. Paul as a man of reso- 
lute will, of commanding energy, of high-souled eloqueobe, of 
clas;3ic taste. Not of such a one would the Apostle hinself 
^ have gloried." It was not the wisdom of this worid whidi 
he spoke, but " the hidden wisdom of God in a mysterj* 
All his life long he felt himself to be one ^ whose stre^ 
was perfected in weakness " ; he was aware elf the impresaoo 
of feebleness which his own appearance and discourse made 
upon his converts ; who was sometimes in weakness and fear 
and trembling before them, " having the sentence of death in 
himself,** and at other times '^ in power and the IIolj Ghost 
and in much assurance " ; and so &r from having one nn- 
changing purpose ot insight, that though determined to knov 
one thing only, *^ Jesus Christ and him crucified,* yet in hif 
manner of teaching he wavers between o^Msite views or 
precepts in successive yerses. He is ever feelings if hapljr 
he may find them, after the hearts of men. He is canied 
away by sympathy, at times even for his opponents. He is 
struggling to express what is in process of rev^ation to hin* 
Such are some of the individual traits whidi he has left io his 
writings ; they are traits far more interesting and more like 
himself than any general image of hercHsm or goodnei^ 
Whatever other impression he might have made upon 09» 
could we have seen him iaoe to face, there can be little doaM 
that he would have left the impression of what was remiA- 
able and uncommon. 

There are questions which it is interesting to snggesti etto 
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II they can never receive a perfect and satisfactory an- 
'. One of these questions may be asked respecting St 
[ : ^ What was the relation in which his former life stood 
le great fact of his conversion ? " He himself, in looking 
: upon the times in which he persecuted the Church of 
, thought of them chiefly as an increasing evidence of the 
rj of God, which was afterwards extended to him. It 
led so strange to have been what he had been, and to be 
t he was. Nor does our own conception of him, in rela- 
te his former self, commonly reach beyond this contrast 
le okl and new man; the persecutor and the preacher 
le Gospel ; the young man at whose feet the witnesses 
ut Stephen laid down their clothes, and the same Paul 
iting against the Grecians, full of visions and revelations 
le Lord, on whom in later life came daily the care of all 
shurches. 

et we cannot but admit also the possibility, or rather the 
able truth, of another point of view. If there were any 
)g the contemporaries of St. Paul who had known him 
Mith and in age, they would have seen similarities such as 
pe as in the character of the Apostle at different periods 
8 life. The zealot against the Gospel might have seemed 
liem transfigured into the opponent of the law ; they 
d have found something in common in the Pharisee of 
Pharisees, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and the 
who had a vow on his last journey to Jerusalem.- And 
1 they heard the narrative of his conversion from his 
lips, they might have remarked that to one of his tem- 
ment only could such an event have happened, and would 
I noted many superficial resemblances which showed him 
s the same man, while the great inward change which 
oyerflowed upon the world was hid from their eyes. 
tie gifts of Grod to man have ever some reference to 
ral disposition. He who becomes the servant of Grod 
not thereby cease to be himself. Often the transition is 
ter in appearance than in reality, from its very sudden- 
There is a kind of rebellion against self and nature 
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and God, which, thnnigfa the mercy of God to the soul, seemi 
ahnost necessarily to lead to reaction. Persons have been 
worse than their fellow-men in outward appearance, and jrt 
there was within them the spirit of a chOd waiting to reton 
home to their father's house. A change passes upon them 
which we may figure to ourselves, not only as the new man 
taking the place of the old, but as the inner man taking tbe 
place of the outer. So fearfully and wonderfully are irt 
made, that the very contrast to what we are has often an 
inexpressible power over us. It seems sometimes as if the 
same religious education had tended to ocmtraiy results ; m 
one case to a devout life, in another to a reaction against it; 
sometimes to one form of fiuth, at other times to another. 
Many parents have wept to see the early religious trainiDg of 
their children draw them, by a kind of repulsion, to a eooi- 
munion which is the extreme opposite of that in which thej 
have been brought up. Such facts as these have bat a 
remote bearing on the character of St. Paul ; but they senre 
to make us think, that all spiritual influences, however an- 
tagonistic they may appear, have more in conmion with each 
other than they have with the temper of the world ; and that 
it is easier to pass from one form of faith to another, than 
from leading the life of all men to either. There is more in 
common between those who anathematize each other, than 
between either and the spirit of toleration which characterizes 
tiie ordinary dealings of man and man, or much more the 
Spirit of Christ, for whom they are alike contending. 

Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in concluding, that 
those who have undergone great religious changes, have been 
of a fervid, imaginative cast of mind ; looking for more in 
this world than it was capable of yielding ; easily touched bj 
the remembrance of the past, or inspired by some ideal of the 
future. When with this has been combined a zeal for the 
good of their fellow-men, they have become the heralds and 
champions of the religious movements of the world. Tb« 
change has begun within, but has overflowed without them. 
** When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren," ia tha 
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iof Dature and of grace- In secret tliey brood over 
ftwn atate ; weary and profitless their mu\ fainteth wi th- 
em. The religion ihej profess is a religion oot of life to 
I, but of death j they lose their interest in the world, and 
fut off from the communion of their fellow-men. While 
tee musing, the fire kindle^ and at the last " they speak 
Bieir tongue." Then pours forth irrepressibly the pent- 
Beam " unto all and upon all *' their fellow-men ; the 
m flame of inward entliiisiasm warms and lights up the 
d. First, they are the evidence to others ; then, agaiUj 
w are the evidence to them. All religious leaders cannot 
^uced to a single type of character ; jet in all, perhaps, 
characteristles may be observed ; the first, great self- 
ctioD ; the second^ intense sympathy with other men. 
r ^re not tlie creatures of habit or of circumstance, lead- 
P^ blind life, nnconseious of what they are ; their whole 
f 18 to realize their inward nature, and to make it pal po- 
nd visible to their fellows. Unlike other men who are 
ued to the circle of themselves or of their family, their 
tions are never straitened ; they embrace with their love 
kCn who are like-minded with them ; almost alt men too, 

r unlike them, in the hope that they may become 
men have generally appeared at favorable conjunc- 
I of circumstances, when the old was about to vanish 
V and the new to appear. The world has yearned 
■i them, and they towards the world* They have 
M what all men were feeling ; they have interpreted the 
o iti?elf. But for the concurrence of circumstances, they 
have been stranded on the solitary shore, they might 
lied without a follower or convert. But when the 
baa needed them and God has intended them for the 
they are endued with power from on high ; they use 
b#r men as their instruments, uniting them to t hem- 
fen such men have been brought up in the faith which 
ailerwards oppc^e, and a part of their power baa con* 
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■iflted in tiheir aoquaintanoe wilih the enemy. Thej aee ote 
men, like themselYes ionnerlj, wandering oat of the mj h 
the idol's temple, amid a hmdensome c^emonial, with pnjen 
and sacrifices unable to free the soaL Thej lead them hj 
the waj themselves came to the home of ChrisL SometiiBei 
they represent the new as the tmth of the old ; at other timei 
as contrasted with it, as life and death, as good and eril, m 
Christ and anti-Christ. They relax the force of habit, tbej 
melt the pride and fanaticism of the souL Tliey soggest to 
others their own doubts, they inspire them with thdr own 
hopes, they supply their own motives, they draw men to dMB 
with cords of sympathy and bonds of love ; they themsdfCB 
seem a suffident stay to support the world. Such was Lu- 
ther at the Reformation ; such, in a far higher sense, wu die 
Apostle St. PauL 

There have been heroes in the world, and there have beeo 
prophets in the world. The first may be divided into two 
classes ; either they have been men of strong will and chaiactOf 
or of great power and nmge of intellect ; in a few instanceiy 
combining both. Tliey have been the natural leaders of maih 
kind, compelling others by their admowledged superioritj k 
rulers and generals ; or in the paths of science and phikm- 
phy, drawing the world after them by a yet more inevitible 
necessity. The prophet belongs to another order of beings: 
he does not master his thoughts ; they carry him away. He 
does not see clearly into the laws of this worid or the sAin 
of this world, but has a light beyond, which reveab then 
partially in their relation to another. Often he seems to be 
at once both the weakest and the strongest of men ; the first 
to yield to his own impulses, the mightiest to arouse them in 
others. Calmness, or reason, or philosophy are not the words 
which describe the appeals which he makes to the heaiH of 
men. He sways them to and fro rather than governs or con- 
trols them. He is a poet, and more than a poet, the inspired 
teacher of mankind ; but the intellectual gifts which he po^ 
Besses are independent of knowledge, or learning^ or captdtj; 
what they are much more akin to is the Bn and waiik^^ 
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I. He too, fin* a time, has ruled kingdoniB and even led 
i; ^an Apostle, not of man, nor bj men"; acting, not 
thoritj or commission of any prince, but by an imme- 
inspiration from on high communicating itself to the 
\ of men. 

d of Tarsus is called an Apostle rather than a prophet, 
90 Hebrew prophecy belongs to an age of the world 
t Christianity. Now that in the Goepel that which is 
i is come, that which is in part is done away. Tet, in 
odary sense, the Apostle St. Paul is also " among the 
ets." He, too, has "visions and revelations of tho 

* though he has not written them down " for our in- 
ion," in which he would fun glory because they are not 
im. Even to the outward eye he has the signs of a 
et There is in him the same emotion, the same sym- 
, the same "strength made perfect in weakness," the 
lUwence of human knowledge, the same subtilty in the 

* language, the same singleness in the delivery of his 
geb He speaks more as a man, and less immediately 

the impulse of the Spirit of God ; more to individuals, 
M to the nation at large ; he U less of a poet, and more 
eacher or preacher. But these differences do not inter- 
ith the general resemblance. Like Isaiah, he bids us 

" the mim of sorrows " ; like Ezekiel, he arouses men 
ner sense of the ways of Grod in his dealings with them ; 
eremiah, he mourns over his countrymen ; like all the 
ets who have ever been, he is lifted above this world, 

« in the Spirit at the day of the Lord." (Rev. i. 10.) 
lections of this kind are suggested by the absence of 
iab such as throw any light on the early life of St. 
All that we know of him before his conversion is 
ad up in two facts, " that the witnesses laid down tlieir 
s with a young man whose name was Saul," and that he 
poaght up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the few Rab- 

1 teachers of Greek learning in the city of Jerusalem. 
iiiDOt venture to assign him either to the " choleric " or 
ttelaoeholic " temperament [Tholuck.] We are un- 
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able to detennine what were his natural gifts or capacities; 
how &r, as we often observe to be the case, the gifts whidb 
had were called out bj the miasioo on which he was sot, 
the theatre on which he felt himself placed " a spedad: 
the world, to angels, and to men." Far more interesting i 
to trace the simple feelings with which he himse]f regan 
his former life. *^ Last of all he was seen of me also^ i 
am the least of the Apostles, that am- not worthj to be ed 
an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.* ^ 
there was a sense also that he was excusable, and that t 
was the reason whj the mercy of Giod extended itself to k 
^ Yet I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantlj in oa 
lief." And in one passage he dwells on the Unci, notoi 
that he had been an Israelite, but more, that after the strict 
sect of the Jews' religion he lived a Pharisee, as though tl 
were an evidence to himself, and should be so to othen, tJ 
no human power could have changed him ; that he was 
half Jew, who had never properly known what the law w 
but one who hud both known and strictly practised it. 

We are apt to judge extraordinary men by our own stai 

ard ; that 13 to say, we often suppose them to possess, in 

extraordinary degree, those qualities which we are couseio 

of in ourselves or others. This is the easiest way of 00 

ceiving their characters, but not the truest. They differ 

kind rather than in degree. Even to understand them tiu 

seems to require a power analogous to their own. The 

natures are more subtile, and yet more simple, than we readil 

imagine. No one can read the ninth chapter of the First, c 

the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Second Epistle t 

the Corinthians, without feeling how different the Apostle Si 

Paul must liave been from good men among ourselves. W 

marvel how such various traits of character come togethe 

in the same individuaL He who was ^ full of visions w 

revelations of the Lord," who spake with tongues more thai 

tliey all, was not « mad,. but uttered the words of truth aw 

soberness." He who was the most enthuidastic ci tilioff. 

was also the most prudent ; the Apostle of ftnedom, and jc 
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the most moderate. He who was the strongest and most 
enfigfatened of all men, was also (would he have himself re- 
fisined fitmi saying?) at times the weakest ; on whom there 
came the care of all the churches, jet seeming also to lose 
the power of acting in the absence (k human Ajmpathj. 

Qualities so like and unlike artftard to reconcile ; perhaps 
thej have never been united in the same degree in any other 
hninan being. The contradiction in part arises, not only from 
the Apostle being an extraordinary man, but from his being a 
man like ourselves in an extraordinary state. Creation was 
not to him that fixed order of things which it is to us ; rather 
H was an atmosphere of evil just broken by the light beyond. 
To us the repose of the scene around contrasts with the tur- 
moil of man's own spirit ; to the Apostle peace was to be 
■oogfat only from within, half hidden even from the inner man. 
There was a veil upon the heart itself which had to be re- 
moved. He himself seemed to fall asunder at times into two 
parts, the fiesh and the spirit ; and the world to be divided 
into two hemispheres, the one of the rulers of darkness, the 
other bright with that inward presence which should one day 
be revealed. In this twilight he lived. What to us is far off 
both in time and place, if such an expression may be allowed, 
to him was near and present, separated by a thin film from 
the worid we see, ever ready to break forth and gather into 
itself the frame of nature. That sense of the invinible which 
to most men it is so difiicult to impart, was like a second na- 
ture to St. Paul. He walked by faith, and not by sight; 
what was stnmge to him was the life he now led ; which in 
hia own often repeated language was death rather than life, 
the place of shadows, and not of realities. The Greek philos- 
ophers spoke of a world of phenomena, of tnie being, of 
knowledge, and opinion ; and we know that what they meant 
by these distinctions is something different from the tenets of 
any philosophical school of the present day. But not less 
different is what St. Paul meant by the life hidden with Christ 
in God, the communion of the spirit, the possession of the 
of Christ ; only that this was not a mere difference of 
so 
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fynoB of ooartosy, or a deeper regard fer the feelings of odie 
But ^good aenae** is a term not well adi^ted to ezpn 
either the individual, or the age and ooimtrj in which 
lived. He who wrooght mirades, who had handkeidn 
carried to him from the sick, who spake with tongues m 
than thej all, who lived amid visions and revelations of 1 
Lord, who did not appeal to the Gospel as a thing long i 
tied, bat, himself, saw the process of revelation actnallj goi 
on before his ejes, and communicated it to his feDow-m 
could never have been such an one as ourselves. Nor < 
we pretend to estimate whether, in the modem oen^ of i 
term, he was capable of weighing evidence ; or how &r 
would have attempted to sever between the workings of 
own mind and the Spirit which was imparted to him. 

What has ^ven rise to this conception of the Apostl 
character has been the circumstance, that with what the wo 
terms mystidan and enthusiasm are united a singular p 
dence and moderation, and a perfect humanity, seardiiiig i 
feelings and knowing the hearts of all men. ^ I became 
things to all men, that I might win some " ; not only, we m 
believe, as a sort of accommodation, but as the express! 
of the natural compassion and love which he felt for the 
There is no reason to suppose that the Apostle took anj 
terest in the daily life of men, in the great events which m 
befalling the Roman Empire, or in the temporal fbrtones 
the Jewish people. But when they came before him as s 
ners, lying in darkness and the shadow of God's wrath, igi 
rant of the mystery that was being revealed before their ey 
then his love was quickened for them, then they seemed 
him as his kindred and brethren ; there was no sacrifice I 
great for him to make; he was willing to die with Qiri 
yea, even to be accursed from Him, that he might ^ save soi 
of them." 

Mysticism, or enthusiasm, or intense benevolence and p 
lanthropy, seem to us, as they commonly are, at variance w 
worldly prudence and moderation. But in the Apostle tb 
different and contrasted qualities aM minted and hurmmi" 
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Tbe mother watching over the life of her child has all her 
fiiciiltiea aroused and stimulated; she knows almost bj in- 
itaict how to saj or do the right thing at the right time ; she 
regards his &ults with mingled love and sorrow. So, in the 
Apostle, we seem to trace a sort of refinement or nicety of 
feeling^ when he is dealing with the souls of men. All his 
knowledge of mankind shows itself fbr their sakes; and jet 
not that knowledge of mankind which comes from without, re- 
▼aaling itself bj experience of men and manners, hj taking a 
part in events, bj the insensible course of years makmg us 
leam from what we have seen and suffered. There is another 
experienoe that comes from within, which begins with the 
knowledge of self, with the consciousness of our own weak- 
ness and infirmities ; which is continued in love to others, and 
in woiks of good to them ; which grows by singleness and 
sonplici^ of heart. Love becomes the interpreter of how 
men think, and feel, and act, and supplies the place of, or 
passes into, a worldly prudence wiser than the prudence of this 
world. Such is the worldly prudence of St. Paul. 

Once more : there is in the Apostle, not only prudence and 
knowledge of the world, but a kind of subtilty of moderation, 
which considers every conceivable case, and baltmces one 
with another ; in the last resort giving no rule, but allowing 
all to be superseded by a more general principle. An in- 
stance of this subtile moderation is his determination, or rather 
omission, to determine the question of meats and drinks, which 
he first r^ards as indifferent, secondly, as depending on men's 
own conscience, and this again as limited by the consciences 
of others, and lastly resolves all these finer precepts into the 
general principle, " Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.** The same qualification of one principle by another 
recurs again in his rules respecting marriage. First, '^ do not 
marry unbelievers," and "let not the wife depart from her 
husband." But if you are married, and the unbeliever is wil- 
ling to remain, then the spirit of the second precept must 
prevail over the first Only in an extreme case, where both 
parties are willing to dissolve the tie, the first principle in turn 

30* 
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nay again supenede the aeoond. It may be said in tbe oas 
case, ^ Yoor diildren areholj"; in the other, *^ What knowcrt 
thou, O wife, if thoa •sWt save thj husband ? ** In a smilv 
spirit he withdraws his censure on the incestuous persoo, kst 
such an one, criminal as he was, should be swallowed up witk 
overmuch sorrow. There is a religious aspect of either oourse 
of conduct, and either may be right under given circoiih 
stances. So the kingdoms of this world admit of being re- 
garded almost as the kingdom of Giod, in reference to our 
duties towards their rulers ; and jet touching the going to kv 
before unbelievers, we are to think rather of that other kin^ 
dom in which we shall judge angels. 

The Gospel, it has been often remarked, lajs down princi- 
pies rather than rules. The passages in the Epistles of St. 
Paul which seem to be exceptions to this statement, are ex« 
ceptions in appearance rather than reality. They are relaure 
to the circumstances of those whom he is addressing. He 
who became ^ all things to all men,** would have been the Isit 
to insist on temporary regulations for his converts being made 
the rule of Christian life in all ages. His manner of church 
government was the very reverse of an inmiutable and un- 
bending law. In all his instructions to the churches, tlie 
Apostle is ever with them, and seem<% to follow in his miad's 
eve their working and effect; whither his Epistles go, be 
goes in thought; absent, in his own language, in the bodj, 
but present in spirit. What he says to the churches, be 
seems to make them say ; what he directs them to do, tbej 
arc to do in that common spirit in which they are united with 
him ; if they live, he lives ; time and distance never soap 
the cord of sympathy. His government of them is a sort of 
communion with them ; a receiving of their feelings and a 
pouring forth of his own, hardly ever bare command ; a epiiit 
which he seeks to infuse into them, not a law by which he 
rules them. 

Great men are sometimes said to possess the power of coA' 
mand, but not the power of entering into the feelings of otberst 
They have no fear of their fellows, but neither are thej-al- 
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I capable of immediatelj kapressing tfaem, or of perceiy- 
the impreflsion which their words or actions make upon 
u Often they fiye in a kind of soiitudey oo which other 
do not yentore to intrude ; patting forth their strength on 
lealar occasions, careless or abstracted about the daily 
ems of life. Such was not the greatness of the Apostle 
?Ibii1 ; not only in the sense in which he says that ^ be 
i do all things through Christ," but in a more earthly and 
■n one, was it true that his strength was his weakness, and 
reakness his strength. His dependence on others was in 
also the source of his influence oyer them. His natural 
■cter was the type of that communion of the Spirit which 
reached ; the meanness of appearance which he attributes 
niself, the image of that contrast which the Grospel pre- 
I to human greatness. Glorying and humiliation, life and 
b, a yision of angels strengthening him, the ^ thorn in the 
" rebuking him, the greatest tenderness not without stem- 
, sorrows above measure, consolations above measure, are 
I of the contradictions which were reconciled in the same 
The centre in which things so strange met and moved 
the cross of Christ, '* whose marks in his body he bore " ; 
; was ^ behind of whose afflictions '* he rejoiced to fill up. 
us look once more, a little closer, at that ^^ visage marred " 
s Master^s service. A poor decrepit being, afflicted per- 

with palsy, certainly with some bodily defect, — led out 
ison between Roman soldiers, probably at times faltering 
s speech, the creature, as he seemed to spectators, of ner- 

sensibility, — yearning, almost with a sort of fondness, to 
the souls of those whom he saw around him, — spoke a 
eloquent words in the cause of Christian truth, at which 
I were awed, telling the tale of his own conversion with 

simple pathos, that afler ages have hardly heard the 

sch is the image, not which Christian art has delighted to 
ecrate, but which the Apostle has left in his own writings 
imself ; an image of true wisdom, and nobleness, and a^ 
QDf but of a wisdom unlike the wisdom of this world ; of 
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only contemporary docmments : ^ Separation not oppodiii 
antagonism of the followers rather than of the leaders, p 
sonal antipathy of the Judaizcrs to St. Paul rather tfaan 
St Paul to the Twelve." 

The inquiry to which these three answers have been gir 
unavoidably runs up into the more general question of i 
relation of the Gospel of the circnmcisioQ and the ancirci] 
cLsion, and of the Jew to the Grentile. If in the sect 
century these distinctions yet survived, if animosities agai 
St. Paul were burning still, if a party without the Qia 
ranged itself under his name, if later controversies have a 
thing in common with that first difference of drcumdsioo i 
uncircumcision, if in the earliest ecclesiastical histoiy we i 
a silence respecting the person and an abaence of the sp 
of St. Paul, it is impossible to separate these fiu:ts firom 
record of the Apostle himself, that on a great occasion 
other Apostles ^ added nothing to him " ; and that at Antio 
which was more peculiarly hb own sphere, he withstood Pe 
to the face. We recognize in the personal narrative of < 
Epistle to the Galatians, the germ of what reappears aA 
wai-ds as the history of the Church. And had no record 
either kind survived, had there been no hint anjwb 
dropped of divisions between St Paul and the Twelve, 
memorial extant of Judaizing heresies, we should feel tl 
some account was still needed of the manner in which drcQi 
cision became uncircumcision, and the Jew was lost in t 
Gentile. Probably we might conjecture not in all places wi 
equal readiness, nor equally afier and before the destructM 
of Jerusalem or the revolt under Adrian, nor without impsi 
ing many elements of the Law to the Grospel, nor, in aooon 
ance with the general laws of human nature, without aoa 
violence of party and opinion. 

Events of the greatest importance in the history of nuu 
kind are not always seen to be important, until the time f( 
preserving them is past They have vanished into oatlin 
and the details are filled up by the imagination or by tt 
feelings of a later generation. This is espedally the c« 
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fdh erents m stand in no relation to the pablic life of 
16. Events of this kind, the moat fruitful in results, 
sappear themselves as though they had never been; 
ay also be magnified by present interests into false and 
rated proportions. Who can tell what went on in a 
upper room " about the year 40 ? which may, never- 
. have had vital consequences for the history of the 
and the Church. Allusions in contemporary writings 
often insufficient to retain the true meaning of institu- 
r events, or to dispel the errors that may distort or 
them. And the events which of all others are least 

preserve their real aspect, — most subject to be for- 
im the one hand, or to be exaggerated on the other, — 
et liable to be perverted, the least possible to read 
»ven in contemporary writings, — are the differences of 
t teachers of a religion, when they leave no permanent 

1 on its after history. 

le are the reasons why, on such a subject as the one 
considering, so much is left for speculation and for 
ore ; why the result of so many books is so small ; 
lere is so much criticism, and so little history. Not 
■e the materials slender, but the light by which they 
Q is feeble ; and hence the new combinations and con- 
ns of them are necessarily uncertain. They cannot 
to lie flat upon the page of Scripture ; least of all can 
put together on the pattern of ecclesiastical tradition, 
history, like other history, may be made by the work- 
the human mind to acquire a deceitful unity ; it may 
to itself form and feature ; it may convey a harmo- 
apression, which, from its mere internal consistency, it 
lilt to resist. The philosophy of history readily weaves 
gle, developing the growth of ideas and connecting 
r causes and effects ; but the unity which it creates is 
rtificiaL Some other combination may be equally 
u Tradition, on the other hand, has a natural unity ; 
\ the unity of idea, which a later age gives to the past 
not what a former generation was, bat what an after 
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oue thought it should have been. Many things came to fi| 
in the second century, which were unknown in the first S 
more in the third, that were unknown in the second. 1 
turn from ^ this idol of the temple " to our earliest nuUern 
the least hint in which, slender as they are, will be often 
more value than all later traditions put together. 

Many causes combine to produce a singular iHusioo 
reference to the Church ci the Apostolic age. There is I 
nniyersal temptation to look ba^ to a time when hom 
nature was better than it is, when yirtue and brotherly k 
were not an ideal only, but had an actual habitation on I 
earth among men. The times of the Apostles are the goU 
age of the Church, in which, without spot, or wrinkle, or a 
such thing, it seems to come from the hands of its Diri 
Author, — the New Jerusalem descending from hearen, i 
rayed in a portion of that glory with whl^ the fiuth of 1 
Apostles clothed it. Such is the idea which we instinctiYi 
form of the primitive Church, prior to any examinatioo 
the New Testament; an idea which is with difficulty fa 
aside in the face of the plainest facts. The misconception 
further increased by the circumstance, that in modem tim 
even more than in ancient, we have made the first cento: 
the battle-field of our controversies ; instead of asking wh 
was right, or true, or probable, what was the spirit or mind 
Christ, we have constantly repeated the question, '^ What w9 
the belief, constitution, practice, of the primitive Church ?'- 
a question which we had, in reality, the smallest materials fi 
answering, and which we had, therefore, the greatest tempti 
tion to answer according to our previous conception. Tb 
vacant space was in some way to be filled up. Could anj 
thing be more natural than that it should be filled up with th 
features of the third century ? If we analyze closely wb 
is the origin of many familiar conceptions reelecting th 
Apostolic Church, we shall find that they consist of a sort ( 
ideal, clothed in some of the externals of TertuUian or c 
Augustine, and conforming, as &r as possible, to the ns 
and practice of our own time. 
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lie dightest knowledge of hmnaii. nature is sufficient to 
ire Its, that in the primitiYe Church there must have 
ited all the varieties of practice, belief, speculation, doc- 
e, which the different circumstances of the converts, and 
different natures of men acting on those circumstances, 
lid be likely to produce. The least examination of the 
Biles is sufficient to show, not only what must have been, 
what was. Even the Apostles and their immediate fol- 
en did not work together in the spirit of an order; but 
men of strongly marked individual character, gmng by 
srent roads to what did not always prove to be a common 
• Not to anticipate the great division of which we are 
Bt to speak, Paul, and Barnabas, and Apollos, and even 
icilla and Aquila, seem to have their separate spheres of 
r and ways of acting ; and a similar difference, though 
iitlj maiked, is observable in the relation of St Peter to 
James. When the Apostles were withdrawn, the differ- 
M which had commenced during their lifetime were not 
Ij to disappear ; in all that conflict of opinions, philoso- 
», religions, races, they must, for a time at least, have 
id food, and gathered strength. 

leaving such general speculations, wo will now go back 
be subject out of which they arose, — the difference of St 
il and the Twelve, 'Hhe little cloud no bigger than a 
1*8 band," the sign of that greater difference which spread 
If over the face of the Church and the world. 
lie narrative of this difference is contained in the second 
pter of the Epistle to the Galatians. The Apostle begins 
asserting his Divine commission and independence of 
lan authority, with an emphasis which implies that this 
id not' have been acknowledged by the Judaizing Chris- 
B. Afler a few sharp Words of remonstrance, he touches 
lach points in his personal history as tended to show that 
lad no connection with the Twelve. It was not by their 
latrj that he was converted ; and after his conversion, he 
Been them only twice ; once for so short a time that he 
unknown by £ace to the churches of Judaea ; on the latter 
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of the two oocasions, they had ^ added noChiiig to him^ki 
conference about drcmiidsioii. Afterwards, at Antiodi, ivha 
Peter showed a disposition partiallj to retrace his etepi^ M 
the instigation of certain who came from James, he withAnd 
him to the face, and rebuked his inconsistency, eren tfaoii^ 
his helper, Barnabas, and all the other Jews, were apunt 
him. The reason for narrating aU this is to show, not ham 
nearly the Apostle agreed with the Twelve, but how enlirelf 
he maintain^ his groond, meeting them on terms of fres- 
dom and equality. 

There are features in this narratiTe which indicate a hoilik^ 
as there are other features whidi also indicate a fiieoAf, 
bearing in the two parties who are here spoken 6L Amoag 
the first may be classed the mention of fidse brethren, '^▼ho 
came in to spy out our liberty in Christ Jesus." Were tkej 
Jews or Christians ? and how came they to be present if the 
Apostles at Jerusalem could have prevented them? The 
number of them seems to indicate that there was no strong 
line of demarcation between the Jews and Christians at Jeru- 
salem ; and from the tone of the narrative we can hardly 
avoid drawing the conclusion, that the other Apostles scaredj 
resisted them, but left the battle to be fought by Sl FboL 
The second point which leads to the unfavorable inference a 
the manner in which the Apostles of Jerusalem are spokm . 
of, — '^ those who seemed to be somewhat, whatsoever tfaej q 
were, it maketh no matter to me " ; ol dcMoovrrcr cJnm n, r. 6, , 
who are shown by the form of the sentence to be the same as j 
ol dotovvnt 9T^ot cffoi, in V. 9. Thirdly, the distindioB ci ^ 
the Gospels of the circumcision and undrcumctsioQ, whidi -^ 
was not merely one of places, but in some degree of doctrine ^ 
also. Fourthly, the use of the words (vvArpMrtr) ^ hypoerisf/ ^ 
and (irarcyMMTfUiior) ^condemned," in reference to Peto^ \a 
conduct; and, lastly, in v. 12, the mention of certain wbo ^ 
came from James, under whose infiuence the Apostle np- '± 
posed Peter to have acted ; which raises the suspicion rf > ■ 
regular opposition to St. Paul, acting in concert with the g 
heads of the Church at Jerusalem. In the end, the othtr 
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poftleB were determined by the fact, that a Church had 
own up external to them, which was its own witness. 
Tet in this very passage there are also kindlier features, 
pich restore us more nearly to our previous conception of 
t Apostolic Church. In the first place, there is no indica- 
a here, any more than elsewhere in the Epistles, of an 
en sdiism between St. Paul and the Twelve, which, had it 
iiled, could not have fidled to appear. Secondly, the 
Stfenoes are not of such a nature as to preclude the Church 
Jerusalem from receiving, or the Apostle from giving, the 
us of the Grentiles. Lastly, the expression, o2 dotcovvrts 
of TV, ^ who seemed to be somewhat," although ironical, is 
lened by what follows, o2 dwcovpns <2mu crrvXoc, ^who 
amed to be pillars," in which the Apostle expresses the real 
Bfttness and high authority of the Twelve in their separate 
Id of labor. Singular as the juxtaposition is of the false 
sthren, the Apostles ^ who added nothing to him," ^ the 
raons who came from James," the tone of the passage, as 
U as of every passage in which they are named, shows 
It on St. Paul's part there could have been no personal 
tagonism to the Twelve. 

But not to anticipate the conclusion, we must here enter on 
biiher stage of the same inquiry, the evidence supplied by 
> Epistles of St Paul, and other portions of the New Tes- 
iient, on the subject which we are considering. Is it a 
tre passing incidental circumstance, happening for once in 
sir lives, that the Apostles of Jerusalem and St Paul met 
1 had a partial difference ? or is the difference alluded to, 
a manner so unlike the violence of later controversy, 
Tely an indication of a greater and more radical difference 
the Church itself, faintly discernible in the persons of its 
ders ? We might be disposed to answer ^ yes " to the first 
nrnative, were the first two chapters of the Gralatians all 
t remained to us ; we are compelled to say ** yes " to the 
ond, when we extend our view to other parts of Scrip- 
e. 
BveiTwhere in the Epistles of St Paul and in the Acts of 
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the Apofltlesy we find traoes of an opposition between tib 
Jew and Gentile, the circomcisioo and the undremncin 
It i9 found, not only in the Epistle to the Galatiaas but in t 
Bcarcely less aggravated form in the two Epistles to As 
Corinthians, soAened, indeed, in the Epistle to the Booaii, 
and yet distinctly traceable in the Epistle to the Fhilippinii; 
the party of the drcomcision i4>pearing to triamph in Aa^ 
at the Tcry dose of the Apostle's life, in the second Episde 
to Timothy. In all these Epistles we have proofe of t reso- 
tion to Judaism, but, though fiiej are addressed to diarehei 
chiefly of Gentile origin, never of a reaction to beadieiiia& 
G>uld this have been the case, unless within the Church itidf 
there had been a Jewish party ur^g upon the memben rf 
the Church the performance of a rite repulsive in itself if 
not as necessary to salvation, at any rate as a counsel of pe^ 
fection, seeking to make them, in Jewish language, not merdf 
proselytes of the gate, but proselytes of righteousness? Whit| 
if not this, is the reverse side of the Epistles of St. Ful? 
that is to say, the motives, object, or basis of teaching of his 
opponents, who came with ** epistles <^ commendation " to tbe 
church of Corinth, 2 Cor. iii. 1 ; who profess themselTes ** to 
be Christ's " in a special sense, 2 Cor. x. 7 ; who say ihej 
are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ, 1 Cor. L 12 ; or Jamefl^ 
Gal. ii. 12 ; who preach Christ of contention, PhiL L 15, 17; 
who deny St. Paul's authority, 1 Cor. ix. 1, GraL iv. 16; who 
slander his life, 1 Cor. ix. 3, 7. We meet these persons at 
every turn. Are they the same, or different? Are the/ 
mere chance opponents ? or do they represent to us one spir^ 
one mission, one determination to root out the Apostle and his 
doctrine from the Christian Church ? 

Nothing but the fragmentary character of St. Paul's writ- 
ings would conceal from us the fact, that here was a ooocerted 
and continuous opposition. The same features recur, the 
same spirit breathes, the same accusations are repeated 
against the Apostle. Of going back to dumb idols there is • 
never a word ; it is not that sort of return which Paul fetf^ 
but the enforcement of circumcision, the observance of dsjs 
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ad weeks, the loss of the freedom of the Grospel. It hardly 
keedfl to he proved, that St. Paul everywhere and at all times 
MSt with opposition ; it is equally evident on the surface of 
he Epistles, that this opposition chiefly proceeded from Ju- 
iMxing Christians. Still the question recurs, In what rela- 
ion did its leaders stand to the Apostles at Jerusalem ? Be- 
Ire attempting to answer this question finally, we must pause 
. moment to collect in one the evidence supplied by the Acts 
r the Apostles. 

That fixmi the beginning the elements of a division existed 
i the Christian Church is clear from the murmuring of the 
Sredans against the Hebrews for the neglect of their widows 
% the daily ministration, which led to the appointment of the 
BTen deacons. Indeed, they may be said to have pre-existed 
ft the Jewish and Gentile world; many ^schoolmasters" 
rere bringing men to Christ, and the past history of man, 
ken as now, seemed occasionally to reawaken in the feelings 
f individuals. A first epoch in the history of the division is 
narked by the death of Stephen, which scattered a portion 
£ the Church, whom the very circumstance of their persecu- 
kmy as well as their dispersion in foreign countries, would 
end to alienate from the observance of the Jewish law. A 
eoond epoch is distinguished by the preaching of St. Paul 
t Antioch ; immediately afler which we are informed that 
he disciples were first called Christians. Then follows the 
yoancil, the more exact account of which is supplied by the 
Spistle to the Galatians, to which, however, one point is 
dded in the narrative of the Acts, — the mention of certain 
rbo came from Jerusalem to Antioch, saying, " Except ye 
»e circumcised, ye cannot be saved." Passing onwards a 
Ittle, we arrive at the address of St. Paul to the elders of 
he church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 29, 80), which seems to 
Jlade to the same alienation from himself which had actually 
■ken place in the Second Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 15). 
kt length we come to St Paul's last journey to Jerusalem, 
ad his interview with James, which was the occasion on 
fbichf by the advice of James, he took a vow upon him, in 
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hope of calming the apprehensions of the multitade of "ikB 
manj thousand Jews who helieved and were all zeakmi fir 
the law " in which passage express reference is made to tbe 
decree of the CounciL These leading facts are interspeml 
with slighter allusions, which must not he passed o?er ai 
unimportant Such are the words, ^ Of the rest dont w 
man join himself to them,^ indicating the waj of life of Ae 
Apostles ; ^ A great company of the priests were obediori 
unto the faith,** vi. 7 ; '^ They that were scattered ahroad apoa 
the persecution of Stephen, preached the word to Jews only," 
viii. 4 ; the priority attributed to James in A<^ xii. 17, ** Gc 
show these things to James and the brethren " ; the menlioi 
of the alms brought by Barnabas and Saal to Jerusalem k 
the days of Claudius Ciesar, xi. 29. Such in the latter hal 
of the Acts (xxiii. 6) is the declaration of St. Paul that hi 
is a Pharisee. Nor is it without significance, that, in the dis- 
cussion of this question of the admission of the Gentiles, oc 
reference is made to the command of the Grospels, " Go ami 
baptize all nations,** nor to the intercourse of Peter with Cor 
nelius ; ixnd tiiat nowhere are the other Apostles described u 
at variance with the Jewish Christians ; nor in the wIk^ 
later history of the Acts as suffering persecution from the 
Jews, or as taking any share in the persecution of St. PaoL 
Now, with all the circumstances of the case before as, 
what shall we say in reply to the question from which we 
digressed ? What was the relation of the Judaizing Chris- 
tians to the Apostics at Jerusalem ? Did those who remained 
behind in the Church regard the death of the martyr Stefto 
with the same feelings as those who were scattered abroad? 
Were the Apostles at Jerusalem one in heart with the breth- 
ren at Antioch? Were the teachers who came from Jcni- 
salcm to Antioch, saying, " Except ye be circumcised, ye 
cannot be saved,'* commissioned by the Twelve ? Were the 
Twelve absolutely at one among themselves ? Are the eom- 
mendatory episties spoken of in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, to be ascribed to the Apostles at Jerusalem? Cu 
* the grievous wolves," whose entrance into the Chuidi rf 
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Kphefsns the Apostle foresaw, be other than the Judaizing 
leiieherB ? Lastly, Were the multitude of believing Jews, 
■eakNiB for the law, and quickened in their zeal for it bj the 
▼eiy sight of St. Paul, engaged in the tumult which foUows ? 
Xbteae are different ways of stating the same question, or sub- 
ovdmate questions connected with it, which of themselves 
MBUt in Buppljing an answer. 

If we conceive of the Apostles as exercising a strict and 
definite authority over the multitude of their converts, Uving 
heads of the Qinreh as thej might be termed, Peter or 
James of the circumcision, and Paul of the undrcumdsion, 
it woold be hard to avoid connecting them with the acts of 
their followers. One would think that, in accordance with 
Che spirit of the concordat, they should have ^ deUvered over 
to Satan " the opponents of St Paul, rather tlian have lived in 
oommonion and company with them. To hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, and yet secretly to 
support or not to discountenance those who opposed them, 
would be little short of treachery to their common Master, 
especially when we observe how strongly the Judaizers are 
characterized by St. Paul as the false brethren who came in 
unawares, the false Apostles transforming themselves into 
Apostles of Christ, ^ grievous wolves entering in," &c Noth«- 
ing can be more striking than the contrast between the vehe- 
mence with which St Paul treats his Judaizing antagonists, 
and the gentleness or silence which he never fails to preserve 
towards the Apostles at Jerusalem. 

Yet it may be questioned whether the whole difficulty does 
not arise from a false conception of the authority of the Apos- 
tles in the early Church. Although the first teachers of the 
word of Christ, they were not the acknowledged rulers of the 
Catholic Church ; they were its prophets, not its bishops. 
The influence which they exercised was personal rather than 
oflScial, derived doubtless from their having seen the Lord, 
and the fact of their appointment by himself, yet confined 
also to a comparatively narrow sphere ; it was exercised in 
places in which they were, but hardly extended to places 
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where they were not The Gospel grew up sroond iim, 
they could not tell how ; and the spirit which their preadiag 
awakened soon passed out of their controL They seemed w 
longer to he the prime moTcrs, but rather the spectaton of 
the work of Grod which went on before their eyes. Tlie 
thousands of Jews that believed and were zealous for the lav, 
would not lay aside the garb of Judaism at the bidding of 
James or Peter ; the false teachers of Corinth or of Epbesai 
would not have been less likely to gain followers, had tfa^ 
been excommunicated by them. The moyement which, ia 
twenty years from the death of Christ, had spread so widdj 
over the earth, they no more sought to reduce to role sad 
compass. It was out of their power, beyond their reach, ex- 
tending to churches which had no connection with themselvo^ 
of the circumstances of which they were hardly informed, and 
in which, therefore, it was not natural that they should iDte^ 
fere between St Paul and his opponents. 

The moment we think of the Church, not as an ecdesiii- 
tical or political institution, but as it was in the first age, i 
spiritual body, that is to say, a body partly moved by the 
Spirit of God, but dependent also on the tempers and symps- 
thies of men, and swayed to and fro by religious emotion, the 
narrative of Scripture eeems perfectly truthful and natnraL 
When the waves are high, we see but a little way over the 
ocean ; the very intensity of religious feeling is inconsistent 
with a uniform level of church government. It b not a regu- 
lar hierarchy, but ^ some apostles, some prophets, some eTSO- 
gelists, others pastors and teachers," who grew together ** into 
the body of Christ" The image of the earlier Churdi thit 
is everjTwhere presented to us in the £pistles implies greet 
freedom of individual action. Apollos and Barnabas were not 
under the guidance of Paul ; those *^ who were distinguished 
among the Apostles before him " could hardly have owned his 
authority. Nor is any attempt made to bring the different 
churches under a common system. We cannot imagine snj 
bond by which they could have been linked together, without 
an order of clergy or form of church government fi^ft m^yy to 
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an ; and of this there is no trace in the Epistles of St. 
It was hard to keep the church at Corinth at unitj 
Kb itself; how much harder to hare brought other churches 
fto union with it I 

Of this fluctuating state of the Church, which was not jet 
Idicted to anj one rule, we find an indication of a different 
nd in the freedom, ahnost levity, with which professing 
hristians embraced ^ traditions of men." Nothing was less 
ce the attitude of the church of Corinth towards the Apos- 
% than the implicit belief in a faith ^ once delivered to the 
BfaDts." We know not whether Apollos was or was not a 
•dier of Alexandrian learning among its members, or what 
at the exact nature of *< the party of Christ," 1 Cor. i. 12. 
hat heathen as well as Jewish elements had found their way 
to the Church b indicated by*the false ** wisdom," the denial 
' the resurrection, and the resort to the idol's temple. In the 
lurch at Colossse, again, something was suspected by the 
postle, which is dimly seen by us, and seems to have held 
I intermediate position between Judaism and heathenism ; or 
kther to have partaken of tlie nature of both. It was wis- 
m the Greek sought after, the want of which in the Gospel 
as his great stumbling-block, which he was most likely, 
erefbre, to intrude upon its teaching. The tendency of the 
rw was at once to humanize and mysticize it ; he could never 
ive enough of wonders (1 Cor. i. 22), yet was unable to 
iderstand its true wonder, ^ the cross of Christ." 
Amid such fluctuation and variety of opinions we can imag- 
e Paul and Apollos, or Paul and Peter, preaching side by 
3e in the church of Corinth or of Antioch, like Wesley and 
liitefield in the last century, or Luther and Calvin at the 
eformation, with a sincere reverence for each other, not 
istaining from commenting on or condemning each other's 
ictrine or practice, and yet also forgetting their differences 
their common zeal to save the souls of men. Personal re- 
;id IB quite consistent with differences of religious belief; 
me of which, with good men, are a kind of form, belonging 
Ij to their outer nature, most of which, as we hope, exist 
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onlj on this tide the gravei We can iiiiagp:ie the ftlkfucDil 
sodi men as we have been describii^ incapable t£uA%k 
their noble spirit, with a feebler eense of tbdr hi^ ctBt^ 
and a stronger one of their points of disagreement; km| 
the great principle for which thej were alike oootoidingii 
"oppositions of knowledge," in prejudice and persaMfilf. 
And lastly, we may conceive the disciples of Weskjorif 
Whitefield (for of the Apostles , themselves we fisbeir to 
' move the question) reacting upon their masters, and dnmag 
them into the vidons drde of controversy, disaniting theBi 
their lives, though at the last hour incaps^le of making a lep 
aration between thenu 

Of sudi a nature we believe the differences to have ben 
which separated St Paul and the Twelve, arising in ftoe 
degree from differences of' individual character, but mndi 
more from their followers, and the drcomstances of their BtbSi 
They were differences whidi seldom brought them into ooi- 
tact, and once or twice only into collision ; they did not with 
logical exactness divide the world. It may have been,''! 
unto the heathen, and they unto the drcnmcision " ; and jet 
St Paul may have felt a deep respect for those ' that seemfid 
to be pillars," and they may have acknowledged thankfully tbe 
success of his labors. It is not even necessary to suppose 
that the agreement of the Council, the terms of which are # 
ferently described in Galatians ii and Acts xv., was minateir 
observed for a long period of years. The freedom which 
made it possible that the differences between Jew and Gentile 
should coexist, made it impossible that the Twelve shoold 
always be able to control their followers, and unlikely that 
they themselves should wholly abstain from showing their 
sympathy towards those who seemed to be joined to them by 
the ties of nationality. A party in the church of Corinth 
sought to call itself by their name, in opposition to that of St^ 
Paul : it was they, probably, who gave " the epistles of ooo- 
mendation " to those who taught at Corinth : they, or at lesst 
one of their number, s^it messengers horn Jerusalem to ^ 
tioch, at a critical moment, in the dispote about oizcumaBoa> 
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A^m«**ing even the darkest color that can be put upon 
pBae latter facts, still the absence of all hostile allusion to the 
Pwelye in the writings of St Paul, the circumstance of the 
Femsalem church being supported by the contributions of 
lie Gentiles, the other circumstance of teachers of the cir- 
anmcision being among the companions of St. Paul in his 
imprisonment (CoL iy. 10, 11), the appeal to the witness 
lad example of the other Apostles (1 Cor. xv. 5, ix. 5), are 
lofficient to justify the view which we took at the outset of 
Aie relation of St Paul to the TwcItc : ** Separation, not 
apposi^n, antagonism of the followers rather than of the 
leaders, personal antipathy of the Judaizers to St Paul, more 
than of St Paul to the Judaizers." Many things must have 
been done by the fanaticism of professing adherents, of which 
it was impossible for the Twelve to approve, — which, when 
separated by distance, it was equally impossible for them to 
rqpress. Even at Jerusalem, under the eye of the Apostles, 
diongh it may be uncertain whether ^ the multitude zealous 
for the law ** were the same or partly the same with that 
which was engaged in the tumult against St Paul, it is plain 
that James speaks of them as incapable of being swayed by 
his authority. It was the impossibility of exercising this 
authority that justified the Twelve, and made it possible, in 
spite of their adherents, that they should remain in the love 
of their common Lord towards St PauL 

Regarding, then, the whole number of believers in Judaea, m 
Greece, in Italy, in Egypt, in Asia, as a sort of fluctuating 
mass, of whom there were not many wise, not many learned, 
not all governed by the maxims of common prudence, needing 
many times to have the way of Grod expounded to them more* 
perfectly, and, from their imperfect knowledge, arrayed against 
one another, subject to spiritual impulses, and often mingling 
with the truth Jewish and sometimes heathen notions ; we 
seem to see the Twelve placed on an eminence above them, 
asd, as it were, apart from them, acting upon them rather than 
gorenuDg them, retired from the scene of St Paul's labors, 
and tberefbre hardly coming into oooflict with him, either by 
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word or bj letter. Thej led a life audi aa St. Jna ii 
described as leading by Hegesippus, ^ going up into the 
temple "at the hour of prayer," reyerenoed by a mahitiiderf 
followers zealous for the law, themselyes, like Peter, balf 
conscious of a higher truth, and yet by their very pontkn 
debarred from being its ministers. Though bearing the eon- 
mon name of Christ, it was not by accident, but by agreerant, 
that they were led to labor in different spheres. The woridl» 
as we might say, was wide enough for them both. TheApot- 
tie St. Paul's rule is not to intrude upon another man's bborii 
but he does not aim at confining any proyince or district to 
himself or to his followers. He nuikes no claim to be the rio- 
ble head of any section of the Church, but only the servant of 
Christ Even the hold he retains oyer his own cooTerts ii 
precarious and uncertain. The idea of a Catholic Churdi 
one and indiyisible throughout the earth had not as yet oone 
into existence, though the way for it was preparing, and the 
elements out of which it arose were already woiidng. 

The inquiry into the relation in which St. Paul stood to 
the Twelve runs up into a further question respecting the 
Gospel which they preached. ^What was that different 
form or aspect of Christian truth which was called the Gospel 
of the circumcision, as compared with that of the undrcom- 
cision ? '* Was it a difference of doctrine or of practice, of 
belief or of spirit ? Viewed as a matter of doctrine, we are 
almost surprised to find into how small a compass the difier- 
ence reduces itself. So St. Paul himself seems to have felt, 
even amid his strongest denunciations of the Judaizing teadh 
ers. All were baptized in the name of Christ, with whom 
the Twelve had walked while he was upon earth ; whom St 
Paul, equally with them, had seen with the spiritual eye, as 
'^ one bom out of due time." It was the same Christ whom 
they preached (there was no dispute about this), though the 
manner of preaching may have differed with difference of 
natural character or education, or the different manner of his 
revelation to them. ^ Other foundation could no man lay," as 
the Apostle says to tha choroh at Corinth, though he migM 
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build many superstructures. It was not "another Gospel," 
as ha mdigiuuiUj dedans to the church m Galatia, for there 
t not and could not be another. Or, acoordmg to another 
of speaking (2 Cor. xL 4), it was still Jesus, though 
•Bother Jesus ; and the spirit, though another spirit. In the 
dmrch of Borne, as the Apostle writes to the Philippians, 
lliere were those who preached Christ of contention, in which 
the Apostle nevertheless rejoiced, as an honor to the name of 
Christ That in the Judaizmg teachers, as well as the Apos- 
tles themselves, St. Paul saw at anj time true though mis- 
taken preachers of the Word, is a fact of great significance in 
reference to our present purpose. The cross of Christ was 
peculiarij the symbol of St. Paul, yet all probably, or almost 
all, look^ with common feelings of affection to Him who died 
tot them* 

But not only did St Paul and the Twelve regard the name 
of Christ with the same feelings (a statement which might be 
made afanost equally of nearly all the earliest heretical sects), 
but they agreed also in considering the Old Testament, rightly 
understood, as the source of the New. The mystery of past 
ages was latent there. Through so many centuries, it had 
been misunderstood or unknown : it had now come to light 
The same Grod who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past to the fathers by the prophets, had in 
these last days spoken to men by his Son. There was no 
opposition between the Old Testament and the New ; it was 
the law, with its burden on the conscience, and its questions 
respecting meats and drinks, and new moons and Sabbaths, 
which contrasted with the GrospeL 

Once more : besides the name of Christ, and the connection 
of the Old and New Testament, another point common to St 
Paul and the Twelve was their expectation of the day of the 
Lord. Nowhere does the Apostle appear so much ^ a He- 
brew of the Hebrews," as in speaking of the invisible world. 
He opposes this world and the next, as the times before and 
after the coming of the Messiah were divided by the Jews 
themselves ; he sees them pec^led with a celestial hierarchy 

32 
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of good and evil angels. He is waiting fix* tiie revdalka d 
Andchrist, and the manifestation of the sons of God. Tk 
same signs follow the reception of the Grospel in the chnieba 
founded bj the Twelve and by St Paul ; "^ The Hdj Gkfi 
fell upon them as upon us at the beginning," might have bee 
the description^of the churdi of Corinth, no less than of tb 
church at Jerusalem. And, as St. Paul sajs, in the Epiitl 
to the Romans, in reference to the admission <^ the GeatiiBi 
^ Grod is no respecter of persons," Peter JvimmAfM^ U 
address to Cornelius with the words, ^ Of a truth I peroor 
God is no respecter of perscma." 

Even setting aside the last passage, as hard to reoondl 
with the subsequent conduct of Peter, still enou^ remiim t 
show that the Gospel preached by Sl Paul and the Twei? 
was in substance the same. To preach to the Gentiki^i 
must be remembered, was a command <^ Qirist hinueE I 
with the exception of the Epistle of St James, we have o 
epistles extant which bear the impress of Jewish Chriitiaiut] 
still we can hardl j doubt that the three first Gospels repn 
sent in the main the model on which was based the teachii^ ( 
the Twelve ; that is to say, the difference between St Paul' 
Epistles and the Gospel of St Matthew is a fair measure < 
the utmost limits of the distance which separated the Apostl 
of the Gentiles from the Apostles of the Circumcision. 

Admitting such points of agreement, the differenoee li 
within narrow limits ; thej could not have originated in soj 
thing that we should consider fundamental articles of th 
Christian faith. They may have arisen out <^ a sympstb; 
for, or antipathy towards, the Alexandrian learning. Hi* 
mere difference of language may have made the same kin< 
of difference between the church at Jerusalem' and ihx» 
founded by St Paul, as divides the Old Testament from tlu 
later Apocryphal books. Much also, humanly speakingi ma; 
have arisen from the difference in their way of life. Tbo6< 
who went up to the temple at the hour of prayer, who liTe* 
amid the smoke of the daily sacrifices, could hardly have fel 
and thought and vpoken as the Apostle of the Geotilflc 
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^mndering thioogh Greece and Asia, from citj to dtj, in 
iMobarous as well as dvilixed countries ; thej at least could 
not have been expected to saj, ** Let no man judge jou of a 
new moon or a Sabbath day." Like our Lord remaining 
within the confines of JudsBa, there were many truths which 
ihej were not called upon to utter in the same emphaiic waj 
aa St. Paul 

Such are a few conjectures respecting the nature of the 
difierenoe which separated St. Paul from the Twelve. The 
point that is independent of conjecture is, that it related to 
the obligation on the Gentiles to keep the Mosaic law. It 
la characteristic of the earliest times of the Church, that the 
di^Nite referred rather to a matter of practice than of doc- 
trine. Long ere the Gospel was drawn o^t in a system of 
doctrine, the difference between Judaism and Christianity was 
instinctively felt There were times and places in which, 
even in the mind of the Christian, Jewish prejudices seemed 
too stnmg for the freedom wherewith Christ bad made him 
free. There was no difficulty in allowing that all nations 
were to be baptized in the name of Christ, and that there was 
to be one fold and one Shepherd. This had been determined 
by an authority from which there could be no appeal. The 
difficulty was to go in ^ to men uncircumcised, and eat with 
them," amid the derision or persecution of Jews, or Jewish 
Christians. Our Lord had decided that Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the Church ; but on what conditions they were to 
be so admitted, was left to be inferred from the spirit of his 
teaching. There was no putting an end to the controversy ; 
and the timidity of St Peter, and the conciliatory temper of 
St Paul, indicate a disposition to maintain these scruples, or 
an unwillingness to disturb them. 

The adoption of a theory, which, however innocently, we 
fidl to carry out in practice, almost necessarily involves incon- 
sistency. Suppose a person maintaining liberty of conscience, 
yet refusing to avail himself of that liberty, or to act as 
thoo^ he maintained it, is it not nearly certain that, when 
mxmnaddd by particular influences, he would cease to maintain 
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it? Few, oc»np«raliTel J, have soffideiit Strength of dniMtK 
to cany a single specnhitiTe principle through life. Eip^ 
rience shows that inconsisteni^y so &r finm being rare, ii tk 
commonest of all failings. Narrowness of intellect, and fise- 
bleness of perception, are quite as common causes of it as 
weakness of character. The mind, under the pressure of nev 
circumstances, and in a strange place, ceases to perceiTe tht 
old principles are still applicable. Its sympathies drawitoos 
way, its sense of right another. The habits of youth, or the 
instincts of childhood, reassert themselves in mature life. Hs 
who is the first, and even the ablest^ to speak, may be oAea 
defident in firmness of will or grasp of mind. Sudi reflee* 
tions on human nature are sufficient to explain the condact of 
Peter, and they »re confirmed by what we know of him. 

Adding to oar former indications of the relations in wbidi 
the Apostle of the Gentiles stood to the Twelve sudi fintlMr 
evidences as we are able to ^ean from the teaching and 
character of St Peter and St Paul, we have to cany oar 
inquiry into a third stage, as it reappears once more in what 
may be termed the twilight of ecdesiastical histoiy, — that 
century after the Neronian persecution, of which we know 
so little, and desire to know so much ; the aching vend of 
which we are tempted to fill up with the image of the centmy 
which succeeds it To collect together all the scattered rays 
which might illustrate our subject, would carry us too fer mto 
the general history of the Church, and lead to discussions 
respecting the genuineness of Patristic writings, and the troth 
of events narrated in them. The " romance of heresj ' 
would be the mist of fiction, through which we should en- 
deavor to penetrate to the light The origin of episcopal 
government, which seems to stand in a sort of antagonism to 
heresy, would be one of the elements of our uncertaintj. 
We should have to begin by forming a criterion of the credi- 
bility of Irenseus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebins. 
But a subject so wide is matter not for an essay, but fer a 
book ; it is the history of the Church of the first two cen- 
turies. We must therefore narrow oar field of viaioii « 
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much as possible, and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of tfaia third stage of our subject, so &r as it throws a remote 
V/giki baek on the differences of the Apostles, drawing con- 
fjiwinnw only which rest on facts that are generallj admitted. 

Two general facts meet us at the outset, which it is neces- 
wmrj to bear in mind in the attempt to balance the more par- 
ticakur statements that follow. First, the utter ignorance of 
the third century respecting the first, and earlier half of the 
■eeond. We cannot err in supposing that those who could 
add nothing to what is recorded in the New Testament of the 
life of Christ and his Apostles, had no real knowledge of 
lesser matters, as, for example, the origin of episcopacy. 
Thej could not appreciate ; thej had no means of preserving 
the memory of a state of the Church which ]vas unlike their 
own. IrensBus, who lived within a century of St. Paul, has 
not added a single circumstance to what we gather from the 
New Testament. £usebius, with the writings of Papias and 
H^esif^us, and all ecclesiastical antiquity before him, has 
I»eserved nothing which relates to the difference of St. Paul 
and the Twelve, or which throws the smallest light on any 
other difficulty in the New Testament The image of the 
primitive Church which they seemed to see, when it was not 
mere vacancy, was the image of themselves. 

The second general fact is the unconsciousness of this igno- 
rance, and the readiness with which the vacant space is filled 
up, and the Church of the second century assimilated to that 
of the third and fourth. Human nature tends to conceal that 
which is discordant to its preconceived notions ; silently 
dropping some facts, exaggerating others, adding, where 
needed, new tone and coloring, until the disguise of history 
can no longer be detected. By some such process has the 
circunistance we are inquiring into been forgotten and re- 
produced. Not only what may be termed the ^ animus " of 
concealment is traceable in the strange account of the dispute 
between the Apostles, given by Jerome and Chrysostom, but 
in earlier writings, in which the two Apostles appear side by 
side as cofounders, not only of the Roman, but also of the 

82* 
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Cbrintfaian chareh ; m pleading their CMue togedier beftn 
Tiberius ; dying on the same day ; buried, aooor£iig to nn^ 
in the same grave. The motiye, or, more strictlj qMkii§ 
the nnconscioiis instinct, wiiich gave birth to this adoioi^ 
edged fiction was, probabl j, the desire to throw a refl offf 
that occasion on which they withstood one another to the tea 
And the tmth indistinctly shines throogfa this l^end of tk 
latter part <^ the second oentoiy, when it is inrther reooM 
that St Paol was the head of the Gentile Ghorcfc, Felerrf 
the circumcision. 

Bearing in mind these two general hctB, the tendency d 
which is to throw a degree of d<mbt on the eariy ecdesisflCieil 
tradition, and so to lead us to seek for indications oat of ibe 
regular course of histoiy, we have to consider, in r e fe renc e ti 
our present subject, the following stat^oMnts : — 

1. That Justin, and probaUy Hegesippns and Fipia^ liv* 
ing at a time when the Epistles of St. Paul must have bea 
widely spread, were unacquainted with them or their anthor. 

2. That Marcion, who was their OMitemponuy, sppeeM 
exclusively to the authority of St Paul in <qipoation to tbe 
Twelve 

8. That in the account of James the Just, given by Joe^ 
phus and Hegesippus, he is represented as a Jew anioog 
Jews ; living, according to H^^esippus, the life of a Namite; 
praying in the temple until his knees became hard as ft 
camel's, and so entirely a Jew as to be unknown to the peopk 
for a Christian ; a picture which, though its features may be 
exaggerated, yet has the trace of a true resemblance to tbe 
part which we find him acting in the Epistle to the GalatiaBBi 

4. That in the Clementine Homilies, A. D. 160, thougbft 
work otherwise orthodox, St Paul is covertly introduced 
under the name of Simon Magus, as the enemy who had pre- 
tended visions and revelations, and who withstood and UiiDed 
Peter. No writer doubts the allusion. in these passage! to 
the Epistle to the Gaktians. Assuming their connection, we 
cannot but ask, as bearing on our present inquiry, What wm 
the state of mind which coold have led an orthodotX ChriiliH^ 
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tAo lived probablj at Bmne, about the middle of the second 
^oatnry, to affix sadi a character to St. Paul ? and what was 
the motive which induced him to veil his meaning ? What, 
fbtif oould have been the state of the Church in which such a 
Konance could have grown up? and how could the next 
generatiQn have read it without perceiving its true aim? 
Dcmbtfnl as maj be the precise answer to these questions, wo 
tiHuiot attribute this remarkable work to the wayward fancj 
df an individual ; it is an indication of a real tendency of the 
ftnt and second century, at a time when the flame was almost 
eKtinguished, but still slumbered in the mind of the writer of 
Ae Qementine Homilies. 

5. Lastly, that in later writings we find no trace of the 
■dnd of St PauL His influence, for a season, seems to 
vanish from the world. On such a basis as ^^ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,'' it might have been 
impossible to rear the fabric of a hierarchy. But the tide of 
ecclesiastical feeling set in an opposite direction. It was not 
merely that afler-writers fell short of St. Paul, or imperfectly 
interpreted him, but that they formed themselves on a differ- 
ent model. It was not merely that the external constitution 
of the Church had received a definite form and shape, but 
tiiat the inward perception of the nature of the Grospel was 
different. No writer of the latter half of the second century 
would have spoken as St Paul has done of the Law, of the 
Sabbath, of justification by laith bnly, of the Spirit, of grace. 
An edio of a part of his teaahing is heard in Augustine ; 
with this exception, the voice of him who withstood Peter to 
the fiuM at Antioch was silent in the Church until the Refor- 
mation. 

Gathering around us, then, once more, the grounds on 
which our judgment must be formed from the Epistles of St 
Fanl, the Acts of the Apostles, and the earliest ecclesiastical 
tradition, w^ arrive once moro at the thrice-repeated condu- 
tioDy that the relation of St Paul and the Twelve was separa- 
doiiy not opposition ; antagonism of the followers, rather than 
ef die leaden ; emnity of the Judaisert to St Ptol, not of 
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St Panl to the Jndaizen. NalanJlf , tlie principle of te 
Apostle was triumphant; oommendng like the stmg^ot 
Athanasius agauist the worid, it ended as the struggle of the 
worid must end against the haU-extinct remnant of the Jevtt 
race. But the good fight which the Apostle fought, was mK 
immediatelj crowned bj the final Tictoiy. In the dawn at 
ecdesiasttcal history, as the Twelve were one bj one wiA- 
drawn from the scene, the battle was still going on, dSnAj 
seen bj us within and without the Church ; its last shadowi 
seeming to retire fran view in the Easter oontroTersy of the 
second century. Two events espedallj exercised a gicit 
influence on it. First, the destruction of Jerusalem, and Ae 
flight to Pella of the Christian community ; secondly, the 
revolt under Barchocab ; both tending to separate, more aai 
more, both in &ct and the opinion c£ mankind, the Giristin 
from the Jew. At length, the succession of Jewish Giristin 
episcopacy ceased ; the first Bishop of JElia Capitdina hea^ 
a Gentile. 

That that intermediate century of which we know so little 
was not a period in which the Church had reason to gloiyt i> 
witnessed to by the very absence of memorials respecting it 
There was a want of great teachers after the Apostles were 
withdrawn ; then, according to the idea of a later generatioo, 
when there were no more living heads, heresy sprang up* 
There was something in that century which those who fol- 
lowed it were either unwilling to recall, or unable to compie- 
hend. The Church was in process of organization, fencing 
itself with creeds and liturgies, taking possession of the esith 
with its hierarchy. The principle of St. Paul triumphs, and 
yet it seems to have lost the spirit and power of St. PsoL 
There is no more question of Jew and Gentile ; but neither 
is there any trace of the freedom of the Apostle. The lesson 
which that age silently learned, was that of ecdesiastiesl 
order and government It built up the body of Christ from 
without, as St Paul had built it up from within. And there 
would have been the same inconsistency in supposing that the 
doctrine of the Apostle could have been fully roceiTed in the 
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noood oentoxy, as in supposing that he himself would have 
praached it in Palestine in the first 

It would be Tain to carry our inquiry forther, with a view 
to C^ean a few doubtful results respecting the first half of the 
•eoond century. Remote probabilities and isolated facts are 
Inidly worth bahuicing. By some course of events with 
wliich we are imperfectly acquainted, the providence of Gk)d 
hading the way, and the thoughts of man following, the Jewish 
Passover became the Christian £aster ; the Jewish Sabbath 
the Quristian Sunday; circumcision passed into undrcum- 
eisioo ; the law was done away in Christ, while the Old Tes- 
tament retained its authority over Gentile as well as Jewish 
CShiistians ; and the party which would have excommunicated 
St. Paul, before the end of the second century had itself left 
the Qiuich. The relation of St. Paul to the Twelve may be 
regpurded as the type and symbol, and, in some degree, the 
eanse of that final adjustment of the differences between Jew 
and Grentile, without which it would not have been possible, 
hnmanly speaking, that the Gk)spel could have become an 
universal religion. 



EVILS IN THE CHUECH OF THE APOS- 
TOLICAL AGE. 

Br BENJAMIN JOWETT. 



WsBB we, with the view of formiDg a judgment of Uie 
Boral state of the early Church, to examine the subjects of 
ivbuke most frequently referred to by the Apostles, these 
would be found to range themselves under four heads: 
irst, licentiousness ; secondly, disorder ; thirdly, scruples of 
eoDscience ; fourthly, strifes about doctrine and teachers. The 
eonsideration of these four subjects, the two former falling in 
with the argument of the Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
two latter more closely connected with the Romans and the 
Galatians, will give what may be termed the darker side of 
the primitive Church. 

1. Licentiousness was the besetting sin of the Boman 
world. Except by a miracle, it was impossible that the new 
converts could be at once and wholly freed from it. It lin- 
gered in the flesh when the spirit had cast it off. It had 
mterwoven itself in the pagan religions ; and, if we may be- 
fieve the writings of adversaries, was ever reappearing on 
the confines of the Church in the earliest heresies. Even 
within the pale of the Church, it might assume the form of a 
aystic Christianity. The very ecstasy of conversion would 
often lead to a reaction. Nothmg is more natural than that 
in a licentious city, like Corinth or Ephesus, those who were 
impreseed by 8t PauFs teaching should have gone their way, 
and returned to their former life. In this case it would 
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seldom hi^pen that they i^KMtatized into the ruiks of & 
heathen: Uie same impulse which led them to the Gasfd 
would lead them also to bridge the gulf which separated diai 
from its purer morality. Many may have sinned and repeot- 
ed again and again, unable to stand themselves in the geaenl 
corruption, yet unable to cast aside utterly the image of innih 
oenoe and goodness whidi the Apostle had set befiire diok 
There were those, again, who oonsdooaly soog^ to lead tiie 
double life, and imagined themselves to have found m hoa- 
tiousness the true freedom of the GkM^>eL 

The tone wluch the Apostle adopts respecting sins of tk 
flesh differs in many ways from the maimer of qieaking of 
them among moralists of modem times. He says nothing of 
the poison which they infuse into society, or the conseqiiaieef 
to the individual himself. It is not in this way that moni 
evils are presented to us in Scripture. Neither does lie 
appeal to public opinion as condemning them, or dweU oo the 
ruin involved in them to one half of the human race. Tnie 
and forcible as these aspects of such sins are, they are the 
result of modem reflection, not the first instincts of reaaoa 
and conscience. They strengthen the moral principles of 
mankind, but are not of a kind to touch the indiridual sooL 
They are a good defence for the existing order of sode^; 
but they will not purify the nature of man, or extinguish the 
flames of lust. 

Moral evils in the New Testament are always spoken of ai 
spiritual They corrapt the soul ; they defile the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ; they cut men off from the body of Chiist 
Of mondity, as distinct from religion, there is hardly a traee 
in the Epistles of St Paul. What he seeks to penetrate ii 
the inward nature of sin, not its outward effects. Even ill 
consequences in another state of being are but slightly touched 
upon, in comparison with that living death which itself is. It 
is not merely a vice or crime, or even an offence against the 
law of Grod, to be punished here or hereafter. It is more 
than this. It is what men feel within, not what they dbserre 
without them, -^ not what shall be, but what is, — a terr&le 
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, a mjBtery of iniquity, a oommimioD with un- 
1 powers of evil 

All sin is spoken of in the Epistles of St Paul as rooted 
in hnman nature, and quickened hj the consciousness of law ; 
but especially is this the case with.the sin which is more than 
any other the ^pe of sin in general, — fornication. It is, in a 
peealiar sense, the sin of the flesh, with which the very idea 
of the oorruption of the flesh is closely connected, just as, in 
1 Tliess. iv. 8, the idea of holiness is regarded as almost 
eqiUTalent to abstinence from the commission of it It is a 
dn against a man's own body, distinguished from all other 
dns by its personal and individual nature. No other is at the 
■aine time so gross and so insidious; no other partakes so 
much of the slavery of sin. As marriage is the type of the 
oommonion of Christ and his Church, as the body is the 
member of Christ, so the sin of fornication is a strange and 
mysterious union with evil. 

Bnt although such is the tone of the Apostle, there is no 
▼iolence to human nature in his commands respecting it He 
knew how easily extremes meet, how hard it is for asceticism 
to make clean that which is within, how quickly it might itself 
pass into its opposite. Nothing can be more different from 
the spirit of early ecclesiastical history on this subject, than 
the moderation of St Paul. The remedy for sin is not celi- 
bacy, but marriage. Even second marriages are, for the 
prevendon of sin, to be encouraged. In the same spirit is his 
treatment of the incestuous person. He had committed a sin 
not even named among the Gentiles, for which he was to be 
delivered unto Satan, for which all the Church should humble 
themselves ; yet upon his true repentance, no ban is to sepa- 
rate him from the rest of the brethren, no doom of endless 
penance is recorded against him. Whatever might have 
been the enormity of his offence, he was to be forgiven, as in 
heaven, so on earth. 

The manner in which the Corinthian church are described 
as regarding this offence, before the Apostle's rebuke to them, 
no less than the lenient sentence of the Apostle himself after- 
as 
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wards, as well as his constant admociitions on the same snb- 
ject in all his Epistles, must be regarded as indications of tfae 
state of morality among the first converts. Above all other 
things, the Apostle insisted on purity as the first note of tlie 
Christian character ; and yet the very earnestness and fre- 
quency of his warnings show that he is speaking, not of a no 
hardly named among saints, but of one the victoiy overwhid 
was the greatest and most difficult triumph of the cross of 
Christ 

2. It is hard to resist the impression which naturally aiiiei 
in our minds, that the early Church was without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing ; as it were, a bride adorned fer 
her husband, the type of Christian purity, the UHxiel of Apos- 
tolical order. The real image is marred with human firsiltj; 
its evils, perhaps, arising more from this cause than any other, 
that in its commencement it was a kingdom not q£ this world; 
in other words, it had no political existence or legal support; 
hence there is no evil more frequently referred to in the 
Epistles than disorder. 

This spirit of disorder was manifested in various ways. In 
the church of Corinth the communicHi of the Lord's Supper 
was administered so as to be a scandal ; ^ one was hungiyf 
and another was drunken." There was as yet no rite or 
custom to which all conformed. In the same church the 
spiritual gifls were manifested without rule or order. It 
seemed as if God was not the author of peace, but of coofb- 
sion. All spoke together, men and women, apparently with- 
out distinction, singing, praying, teaching, uttering wordi 
unintelligible to the rest, with no regular succession or sabo^ 
dination (1 Cor. xiv.). The scene in their assemblies was 
such, that if an unbeliever had come in, he would have said 
they were mad. 

Evils of this kind in a great measure arose firom the sh- 
sence of church authority. Even the Apostle himself pe^ 
suades more often than commands, and <^en' uses langusge 
which implies a sort of hesitation whether his rule would to 
acknowledged or not The diverse offices, the figure of (hi 
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mflmben and the body, do not refer to what was, but to what 
ought to be, to an ideal of harmonious life and action, which 
the Apostle holds up before them, which in practice was far 
Irom being realized. The Church was not organized, but waa 
In process of organization. Its onlj punishment was ezcom- 
mnnication, which, as in modem so in primitiye times, could 
not be enforced against the wishes of the miyoritj. In two 
cases only are members of the Church ^ delivered unto Satan " 
(1 Cor. ▼. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20). It was a moral and spiritual, 
not a legal control, that was exercised. Hence the frequent 
admonitions given, doubtless because they were needed: 
^ Obey them that have the rule over you." 

A second kind of disorder arose from unsettlement of mind. 
Of such unsettlement we find traces in the levity and vanity 
of the Corinthians ; in the fickleness with which the Gala- 
tians left St Paul for the false teachers ; almost (may we not 
say ?) in the very passion with which the Apostle addresses 
them ; above all, in the case of the Thessalonians. How few 
among all the converts were there capable of truly discern^ 
Hig their relation to the world around ! or of supporting them- 
selves alone when the fervor of conversion had passed away, 
and the Apostle was no longer present with them ! They had 
entered into a state so different from that of their fellow- 
men, that it might well be termed supernatural. The ordi- 
nary experience of men was no longer their guide. They left 
their daily employments. The great change which they felt 
within seemed to extend itself without, and involve the world 
m its shadow. So ^ palpable to sense ** w^ the vision of 
Christ^s coming agun, that their only fear or doubt was how 
the departed would have a share in it. No religious belief 
oould be more unsettling than this : that to-day, or to-morrow, 
or the third day, before the sun set or the dawn arose, the 
sign of the Son of Man mig^t appear in the clouds of heaven. 
It was not possible to take thought for the morrow, to study 
to be quiet and get their own living, when men hardly ex- 
pected the morrow. Death eomes to individuals now, as 
prqMures them for it ; but the immediate expectatiOQ 
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of Christ^s coming ib out of ihe ooane of natafe. Tfog 
mud old alike lock for it It is a resmrecdoii of tlie vorii 
itself, and implies a corresponding reYoliitMm in the dnai^ 
feelings, and purposes of men. 

A tlurd kind of disorder maj have arisen from the moB 
causes, but seems to have assumed another diameter. As 
among the Jews, so among the first Christians, there wen 
those who needed to be perpetually reminded, that the pown 
that be were ordained of God. The heathen converts cooU 
not at onoe lay aside the Hoentioasnese of manners mat 
which they had been brought up ; no more could the Jev* 
ish converts give up their aspirations, that at this tiaie *tk 
kingdom was to be restored to Israel," which had peifapi 
been in some cases their first attractioQ to the GospeL A 
community springing up in Palestine under the domiaioi 
of the Romans, could not be expected exactly to draw dw 
line between the things that were Oessar^s and the tluBgi 
that were God's, or to understand in what sense ^ the M- 
dren were free,** in what sense it was nevertheless fiieir 
duty to pay tribute. The frequent exhortatiotts to obej 
magistrates, are a proof at once of the tendency to rebellioD, 
and of the energy with which the Apostles set themsehcs 
against it 

8. The third head of our inquiry reUited to scruples of 
conscience, which were chiefly of two kinds ; r^^arding either 
the observance of days, or the eating with the undean or vbe- 
lievers. Were they, or were they not, to observe the JewiA 
Sabbath, or n^ moon, or passover ? Such questions as then 
are not to be considered the fimdes or opiniona of individosh; 
bat, as mankind are quick enough to discover, involve genenl 
principles, and are but the outward signs of some deep sii 
radical difierence. In the question of the observance of 
Jewish feasts, and still more in the question of going m vtio 
men undrcumdsed and eating with them, was implied As 
whole question of the relation of the disciple of Christ lo^ 
Jew, just as the question of eittiiig at meat in the idol's tea* 
pie was the questioii of the relatieo of the diseiple of CM 
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to ibe Genlile. Was the Ghristiaa to preserve his caste, and 
TCBnm witfam the pale of Judaism? Was he in his daily life 
to cany his leligioiis scmples so fiur as to exdade himself 
fitom the social life of the heathoi world ? How much pru« 
dfiHoe and libertj and charitj was necessary for the solution 
of flDdi difficuldes ? 

iEVeedora is Uie kej-note of the Gospel^ as preached bj St 
FtaL ^ All things are lawfuL" *^ There is no distinction of 
Jew or Oreeky barbarian or Scjthiaay bond or free." ^ Let 
■o nan judge you of a new moon or a Sabbath." ^ Where 
At apifit of the Lord is, there is liber^.* And yet, if we go 
tack to its origin, die Christian Churdi was bom into the 
wotld marked and diversified with the features of the relig- 
iooB that had preceded it, bound within the curtains of the 
iakemade, colored with Oriental opinions that refused to be 
vaabed out of the minds of men. The scruples of individuals 
«re but indications of the elements out of which the Church 
was composed. There were narrow paths in which men 
wa&ed, customs which dung to them long after the reason of 
them had ceased, observances which they were unable to 
give up, thou^ conscience and reason alike disowned them, 
which were based on the traditions of half the world, and 
could not be relinquished, however alien to the spirit of the 
GospeL Slowly and gradually, as Christianity itself became 
more spread, these remnants of Judaism or Orientalism dis- 
ai^wared, and the spirit which had been taught fixmi the 
beginnings made itself felt in the hearts of men and in the 
iartitntioiis of the Church. 

4. The heresies of the Apostolical age are a subject too 
wide ibr illnstratioo in a note. We shall attempt no more 
than to bring together the names and heads of opinion whidi 
twcnr in Scripture, with the view of completing the preced- 
ing sketdi. 

There was the party of Peter and of Paul, of the circum- 
dsioo and of the undrcumoision. There were those who 
Christ according to the flesh ; those who^ Uke St Paul, 
him only as revealed within. There were others who^ 

33* 
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after casting aside circomdakm, were sdU stragglhig behrea 
the old ^pensadon and the new. There were those vte 
never went beyond the baptism of John ; others* agab, to 
whom the Gospel of Christ clothed itself in Alexandria 
language. There were prophets, speakers with tongnes, dii- 
oemers of spirits, interpreters of tongues. Here were thoB 
who looked daily for the coming of Christ ; others who aid 
that the Besurrection was passed already. Hiere were Mck- 
ers after knowledge, falsely so caDed ; worshippers of angeii» 
intruders into things they had not seen. Here were thoie 
who maintained an Oriental asceticism in their Irves, '^foM- 
ding to marry, commanding to abstain fttm meats.* TheR 
was the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, the synagogae of Ssin^ 
who ^ said that they were Jews and are not," ** the wonB 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess." Tliere mat 
wild heretics, '^many Antichrists," ^grievoos woIycs, enlff- 
ing into the fold," apostasy of whole churches at oooe. HmR 
were mingled anarchy and licentiousness, ^filthy dretmen, 
despising dominion, speaking evil of dignities," of whom do 
language is too strong for St. Paul or St. John to use, tboojrit 
they seem to have been separated by no definite line from tlie 
CImrch itself. There were fainter contrasts, too, of those 
who agreed in the unity of the same spirit, aspects and points 
of view, as we term them, of faith and works, of the £{»tle 
to the Romans and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

How this outline is to be fiUed up must for ever remain, in 
a great degree, matter of speculation. Yet there is not s 
single trait hero mentioned, which does not rei^pear in tbe 
second century, either within the Church or without it, more 
or less prominent as favored by circumstances or the revene. 
The beginning of Ebionitism, Sabaism, Gnosticism, Hoo- 
tanism, Alexandrianism, Orientalism, and of the wild lioeo- 
tiousness which marked the course of several of them, sre 
all discernible in the Apostolical age. They would be more 
oorrecUy regarded, not as of&hoots of Christianity, but as tbe 
soil in which it arose. Some of them seem to acquire a teo- 
porary principle of life, and to grow up parallel with tbe 
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CSiarch itaelf. As opinions and tendencies of the human 
mind, many linger among as to the present day. Only after 
the destraction of Jerusalem, with the spread of the Gospel 
(yver the world, as the spirit of the East moves towards the 
West, Judaism fades and dies away, to rise again, as some 
hold, in the glorified form of a mediae val Church. 

Siidi is the reverse side of the picture of the Apostolical 
age ; what proportions we should give to each feature it is 
nnpoasible to determine. We need not infer that all churches 
were in the same disorder as Corinth and Galatia ; nor can 
we Bay how far the more flagrant evils were tamely submitted 
to by the Church itself. There was much of good that we 
aun never know ; much also of evil. And perhaps the gen- 
eiml lesson which we gather from the preceding considera- 
tions is, not that the state of the primitive Church was better 
o^ worse than our first thoughts would have suggested, but 
that its state was one in which good and evil exercised a more 
▼ital power, were more subtly intermingled with, and more 
easily passed into, each other. All things were coming to the 
birth, some in one way, some in another. The supports of 
custom, of opinion, of tradition, had given way ; human na- 
ture was, as it were, thrown upon itself and the guidance of 
the spirit of Grod. There were as many diversities of human 
character in the world then as now ; more strange influences 
of religion and race than have ever since met in one ; a far 
greater yearning of the human intellect to solve the problems 
of existence. There was no settled principle of morality 
independent of and above religious convictions. All these 
causes are sufficient to account for the diversities of opinion 
or practice, as well as for the extremes which met in the 
bosom of the primitive Church. 



ON THE BELTEP IN THE COBffING OF CHMST 
IN THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. 

bt benjamin jowett. 



Tbb belief in the near aapproaiCik of the coming of Christ is 
jpoken o^ or implied, in almost eyeiy book of the New Tes- 
tament, in the disoonrses of oar Lord himself as well as in 
the Acts of the Apostles, in the Epistles of St Paul no less 
than in the Book of the Revelation. The remains of such a 
belief aie disoemible in the Montanism of the second centoiy, 
which is separated by a scarcely definable line from the 
Chnich itself. Nor is there wanting in our own day a dim 
and meagre shadow of the same primidye fudi, though the 
world appears dead to it, and all things remain the same as at 
the beginning. There are still those who argue from the very 
lapse of time, that " now is their salvation nearer than when 
they believed." All religious men have at times blended in 
their thoaghts earth and heaven, while there are some who 
have raised their passing feelings into dbctrinal truUi, and 
have seemed to see in the temporary state of the first con- 
Terts the type of Quristian life in all tiges. 

The great influence which this belief exercised on the 
beginningB of the Church, and the degree of influence which 
it still retains, render the consideration of it necessary for the 
ri^t understanding of St Paul's Epistles. Yet it is a sub- 
ject from which the interpreter of Scripture would gladly 
torn aside. For it seems as if he were compelled to say at 
the outset, ** that St Paul was mistaken, and that in support 
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of his mistake he could appeal to the words of Christ himidC 
Nothing can be plainer than the meaning of those woidi, mH 
jet they seem to be contradicted by the yeiy fiust that, ifter 
eighteen centuries, the world is as it was. In the vwdi 
which are attributed, in the Epistle of St. Peter, to the mte- 
lieyers of that daj, we might tnilj saj that, since the lukn 
have fiedlen asleep, all thii^ remain the same fixxn the b^ 
ginning. Not only do '^ all things remain the same,* hot the 
very belief itself (in the sense in which it was heU bj the 
first Christians) has been ready to vanish away. 

Why, then, were the traces of such a belief permitted to 
appear in the New Testament ? Some will say, *^ As a trill 
of our faith " ; others will have recourse to the double senses 
of prophecy, to divide the past fhmi the future, the seen froB 
the unseen. Others will dto its enstenoe as a proof that the 
books of Scripture were compiled at atime when sochabcfief 
was still living, and this not without, but within, the cutte«f 
the Church itself. It may be also regarded as an indieatioD 
that we were not intended to interpret Scripture apart from 
the light of experience, or violently to bend life and tnith 
into agreement with isolated texts. Lastly, so fiur as we can 
venture to move such a question of our Lord himself, we may 
observe that his teaching here, as in other places, is on a lerei 
with the modes of thought of his age, clothed in figures, is it 
must necessarily be, to express '^ the things that eye hath not 
seen,** limited by time, as if to give the sense of reality to 
what otherwise would be vague and infinite, yet mysterious in 
this respect too, for of ^that hour knoweth no man"; sod 
that however these figures of speech are explained, or these 
opposite aspects reconciled, their meaning dimly seen hts 
been the stay and hope of the believer in all ages, who know?, 
nevertheless, that since the Apostles have passed away, sll 
things remain the same from the beginning, and that ** the 
round world is set so fast that it cannot be moved." 

The surprise that we naturally feel, when the attention is 
first called to this singuhir discrepancy between faith and ex- 
perience, is greatly lessened by our observing that efen the 
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langiuige of Scriptore is not free from inoonsistency. For the 
ivords of our Lord himself are hot more in apparent oontra- 
dicticm with the course of experience, than they are with 
other words which are eqoallj attributed to him bj the Evan- 
gelists. He who says, ^ This generation shall not pass awaj 
mifl all these things be fulfilled," is the same as he who tells 
his disciples, ^ It is not for. you to know the times and the 
seasons which the Father hath put in his own power," and 
' Of that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of God, nor 
the Scm, but the Father." Is it reverent, or irreverent, to 
mj that Christ knew what he himself declares " that he did 
not know " ? Is it consistent, or inconsistent, with the lan- 
guage of the Gospels, that the Apostle St. Paul should at first 
have known no more than our Lord had taught his disciples ? 
or that in the course of years only he should have grown up 
to another and a higher truth, that ^ to depart and be with 
Christ was far better " ? Is it strange that, from tune to time, 
he should change his tone, seeming by this very change to say, 
• Whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell " ; 
when our Lord himself at one time speaks of ^ Jerusalem 
being encompassed by armies " ; at another, gives no answer 
to the question, " Where, Lord ? " but, " Where the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together " ? Our concep- 
tion, both of place and time, becomes indistinct as we enter 
into the unseen worid. And does not the Scripture itself 
acknowledge these necessary limits of its own revelation to 
man? 

But instead of regarding this or any other fact of Scripture 
as a difficulty to be explained away, it will be more instruc- 
tive for us to consider the nature of the belief, and its prob- 
able effect on the infant communion. Strictly speaking, the 
expectation of the day of the Lord was not a belief, but a 
necessity, in the early Church'; clinging, as it did, to the 
thought of Christ, it could not bear to be separated from him: 
it was his absence, not his presence, that the first believers 
(bond it hard to realize. "Yet a little while, and they did 
not see him ; but yet a little while, and they would again see 
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him." Nor was it possible for them at onoe to Jkj tMt d» 
material images in which the fiuth of pn^ihets and ptibuii 
had clothed the day of the Lord. We readfly adnat M 
thej lingered around*' the elements of the law"; betwenift 
admit also that the imagery of the prophets luid a retHatj mi 
fyud to them whidi it has not to ns, who are taiig^ by tias 
itself that all these things ^are a shadow, bat the sobstnoeii 
of Christ" 

We naturally ask, Why a future life, as distinct torn lU^ 
was not made a part of the first preaching of the Gospel? 
Why, in other words, the faith of the first QiristiaBS did aot 
exactly coincide with our own ? There are many wt^ m 
which the answer to this questioo may be expressed. Tkc 
philosopher will say that the difference in the modsii rf 
thought of that age and our own, rendered it impossible^ bs- 
manly speakings that the veil of soise dioald be allpgetber 
remoYed. The theologian will admit that PreWdence dosB 
not teach men that which they can teadi themselTes. WIuIb 
there are lessons which it immediately oommunicatea, there b 
much which it leaves to be drawn forth by time and eveslB. 
Experience may often enlarge faith, it may also correet it 
No one can doubt that the faith and praetice of the esrij 
Church, respecting the admission of the Gentiles, weregrestlf 
altered by the fiM^ that the Gentiles themselves flodLsd io'; 
^ The kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the vioM 
took it by force." In like manner, the fiuth respecting tbe 
coming of Christ was modified by the continuance of the warid 
itself. Common sense suggests, that those who yrere in the 
first ecstasy of -conversion, and those who af^ the lapse ef 
years saw the world unchanged, and the fabric of the Chmdi 
on earth rising around them, could not regard the day of the 
Lord with the same feelings. While to the one itseesied 
near and present, at 4iny moment ready to burst forth, to the 
other it was a long way gS, separated by time, and as it were 
by place, a world beyond the stars, yet, strangely enoogb, 
also having its dwelling in the heart of man, as it were tks 
atmosphere in which he lived, the mental world by whiah he 
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wm sorrounded. Not at once, but gradually, did the doad 
tmt up^ and the one mode of fiuth take the place of the other. 
Ipait from the prophets, though then, beyond them, spiing- 
■g up m a new and liying way in the soul of man, corrected 
qr long experience, as the '^ fathers one by one fell asleep,** 
m the hope of the Jewish race declined, as ecstatic giifts 
waed, as a regular hierarchy was established in the Church, 
he belief in the coming of Christ was transformed frcMn being 
lotwaid to becoming inward, from being natiimal to becom- 
ng in^Tidual and universal, from being Jewish to becoming 



It most be admitted as a fiict, that the earliest Christians 
ipoke and thought about the eoming of Christ in a way differ- 
mt from that which prevails annrng ourselves. Admitting this 
act, we have now to consider some of the many aspects of 
his bdie^ and its effect on the lives of believers. It is haid 
or us to define its exact character, because it is hard to con- 
nve a state of the Church, and of the human mind itself, 
mlike our own. In its origin it was simple and childlike, the 
lelief of men who saw but a little way into the purposes of 
Ptovidence, who never dreamed of a vista of futurity. It was 
lot what we should term an article of &ith, but natural and 
leoeasaiy ; flowing immediately out of the life and state of 
he eariiest believers. It was the feeling of men who kwked 
iir the coming of Christ as we might kx^ for the return of a 
oat friend, many of whom had seen him on earth, and could 
lot beKeve that he was taken from them for ever. But it was 
Qore than this ; it was the feeling of men who had an intense 
ense of the change that had been wrought in themselves, and 
whom this change seemed like the beginning of a greater 
hange that was to spread itself over the world. It was the 
eeling of men who looked back upon the past, of whidi ^hey 
jiew so little, and discerned in it the workings a£ the same 
phrit, one and continuous, which they felt in their own souls ; 

whom the world within and the world withcut were reflect- 
d opon one another, and the histoiy of the Jewish race was 

1 parable, an '^ open secret" of 4he things to come. It was 
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the feeling of men, each moment of whose lives was the iim*> 
ing-point to them of heaven and earth, who scarcelj thoo^ 
dther of the past or future in the etemitj of the preeeit 

Let those who think this is an imaginaiy picture lectll to 
nund) and compare with Scripture, either what thej majfaivc 
read in books or experienced in themselves, as the waAiaffi 
of a mind suddenly converted to the GospeL Such u oae 
seems to lose his measure of events, and his true rehdoo to 
the worid. While other men are going on with their Mj 
occupations, he onlj is out of sjmpathj with nature, and Im 
fears and joys in himself, which he can neither commnnieile 
nor explain to his fellows. It is not that he is thinkiiig of 
the endless ages in which he will partake of heavenly bliM; 
rather the present consciousness of sin, or the present sense 
of forgiveness and of peace in Christ, is already a sort of 
hell or heaven within him, which excludes the future. It » 
not that he has an increased insight into the original meaoiii^ 
of Scripture ; rather he seems to absorii Scripture into Inn- 
self. Least of all have persons in such a state of mind d»- 
tinct or accurate conceptions of the world to come. TV 
images in which they express themselves are carnal lod 
visible, often inconsistent with each other, if they are noedn- 
cated, wanting in good taste, yet not the less the realization 
to them of a true and lively faith. The last thing that tfaej 
desire, or could comprehend, is an intellectual theory of an- 
other life. They seem hardly to need either statements of 
doctrine or the religious ministration of others ; their eoooeni 
is with God only. 

Substitute now for an individual a church, a nation, die 
three thousand who were converted on the day of Pentecost, 
the multitudes of Jews that believed, zealous for the law; 
imagine them changed at the same instant by one spirit, and 
we seem to see on a larger scale the same effects foUowing. 
Their conversion is an exception to the course of nature; 
itself a revelation and inspiration, a wonder of which they can 
give no account to themselves or others, not the least wondo^ 
ful part of which is their communion with one another. Iliej 
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16 into existence as a sodety, with oommon hopes and 
rs, at one with each other, separated from mankind at 
^ What thej feel within spr^ids itself over the world, 
e good and eyil that thej are consdoos of in themselves, 
m to exist without them in aggravated proportions } a fel- 
vhip of the saints on one side, and a mystery of iniquity 
die other. Theyxlo not read history, or comprehend the 
t of imperfect necessity under which men act as creatures 
their age. The same guilt which they acknowledge in 
mselves they attach to other men; the same judgment 
kh would await them is awaiting the world everywhere, 
the events around them, in their own sufierings, in their 
ly life, they see the preparations for the great conflict be- 
«n good and evil, between Christ and Belial, if, indeed, 
le not abready begun. The circle of their own life in- 
les in it the destinies of the human race itself, of which it 
IB it were, the microcosm, seen by the eye of faith and the 
It of inward experience. This is what the law and the 
phets seemed to them to have meant when they spoke of 
d's judgments on his enemies, of the Lord coming with ten 
Dsand of his saints. And the signs which were to accom- 
ly these things wore already seen among them, ^not in 
tl only, but in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in much 
irance." 

[(O as the preaching of the Gospel is a new beginning, 
n which we date all things, beyond which we neither desire 

are able to inquire. To the first believers it was other- 
B ; not the beginning of a new world, but the end of a 
oer one. They looked back to the past, because the veil 
the future was not yet lifted up. They were living in " the 
er days," the confluence of all times, the meeting-point of 

purposes of God. They read all things in the light of the 
•roaching end of the world. They were not taught, and 
Id not have imagined, that for eighteen centuries servants 
3od should continue on the earth, waiting, like themselves, 
the promise of his coming. They were not taught, and 
Id not have imagined, that after three oenturies the Qiurch 
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vrhicb they saw povertj-^trickea and pen 
mistress of the earth, and that, in anot 
h&d hoped, the kbgdoins of this world 
kingdoms of the Lord and of hk Christ. 
heheld in a figure the heavens opening, i 
ascending and descending; the preser 
Spirit, and the evil and perplexity of th 
the earnest of the things which were sb< 
It has been often remarked, that the I 
of Christ stood in the ^me relation to I 
that the expectation of death doe* to c 
the absence of exhortations based upon 
whteh arc not unfrequeat in ihc Old Te 
^miliar to our own d^iy, forms a rema 
writings of the New Testament, and in 
confirm such an opinion. And yet tht 
apparent than real ; or, at any rate, th< 
the two is not lees reomrkable. For the 
which each man entertains of his own t 
comparison with that hvmg sense of tl 
which was the habitual thought of the £ 
was not so much a " coming " as a " pres 
very name tmpUed (irapot^^). Honr di 
event looked for, no less than the anticif 
is nothing teirible in death ; it is the r 
ture ; it steals men away one by one, w 
etiJl on its way. We fear it at a distance 
the day of the Lord was to be a change, i 
only, but to the world ; a scene of great ' 
once to the whole Church and to all mai 
very nature sudden, unexpected, comhig 
night, and aa travail upon a woman i 
might be said to be expected, too, so str 
tory is its nature % for the first disciples 
for it, ** with their lamps lighted and the- 
was not darkness^ nor sleep, nor death, bt 
life, in the expectation of which men wert 
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if Che ^^if jet feufol bj its very suddenness and tke Ten- 
ffm\tm to be poured on the wicked. 

Such a belief could not be without its effect on the lives of 
te first conyertSy and on the state of the Qiurch. While it 
the awfulness of life, it almost unavoidablj with- 
b's thoughts fix)m its ordinaiy duties. It naturally 
ied to the state described in the Corinthian drarch, in whidi 
ipiritaal gifts had taken the place of moral duties, and of 
kose very gifts, the less spiritual were preferred to the more 
yiritoaL It took the mind away from the kingdom of God 
irltfaBi, to fix it on signs and wonders, ^ the things spoken o^ 
jjthe prophet Joel," when the sun should be turned into 
bikness, and the moon into blood. It made men almost 
midj to act contrary to the decrees of Ciesar, from the sense 
f what they saw, or seemed to see, in the world around them. 
rhe intensity of the spiritual state in which they lived, so far 
lejond that of our dmly Hfe, is itself the explanation ef the 
spiritual disorder which seems so strange to us in men who 
rere ready to hazard their lives for the truth, and which was 
Rit the natural reaction against their former state. 

It is obvious that such a belief was inconsistent with an es- 
ablished ecclesiastical order. A succession of bishops could 
lave had no meaning in a world that was to vanish away. 
Spiscopacy, it has been truly remarked, was in natural antag- 
Husm to Montanism ; and in the age of the Apostles as well, 
here is an opposition, traceable in the Epistles themselves, 
letween the supernatural gifts and the order and discipline of 
he Church. Ecclesiastical as well as political institutions are 
lot made, but grow. What we are apt to regard as their 
list idea and design is in reality their after development, what 
n the ftilness of time they become, not what they originally 
rere, the former being faintly, if at all, discernible in the new 
itrth of the Church and of the world. 

Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the meagreness of 
hose historical memorials of the first age which survived it, 
las been the result of such a belief. What interest would be 
kttached to the events of this world, if they were so soon to 
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be lost in another? or to the lessons of historj, when the n- 
ticms of the earth were in a few years to appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ? Even the narrative of the ads 
and sayings of the Saviour of mankind must have had a di^ 
ferent degree of importance to those who expected to see with 
their eyes the Word of life, and to as, to whom they are tk 
great example, for after ages, of &ith and practice. Amoof 
many causes which may be assigned for the great historial 
chiasm which separates the life of Christ and his Aposdes 
from after ages, this is not the least probable. The age d 
the Apostles was an age, not of history, but of propheej. 
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IE DEATH OF CHRIST, CONSIDERED AS A 
SACRIFICE.* 

Bt JABiES FOSTER, D. D. 



Dne of the positive institutions of Christianity is what we 
nmonly call the Lord's Supper. And as in this accordance, , 
) death of Christ is commemorated under the notion of a 
rrijice, I shall, before I specify the moral uses of it, en- 
\YOT briefly to explain and vindicate that representation ; 
ich is the more necessary, because nothing in the whole 
iristian doctrine has been more grossly misrepresented, or 
ren its adversaries, who take their accounts of it from party 
iters, and not from the New Testament itself, (a method of 
3ceeding that argues great unfairness and prejudice,) a 
»re plausible occasion to triumph. But if the matter be 
ihtly considered, it will appear that the advantages which 
ij think they have against the Christian religion upon this 
ad are but imaginary. For, 

1. The New Testament nowhere represents God as a 
;orous, inexorable being, who insisted upon fiiU saiisfactian 
* the sins of men, before he could be induced to offer terms 
reconciliation. It says, indeed, not one word of satisfac- 
n, much less of strict and adequate satisfaction, not a 
liable of the inflnite evil of sin, of infinite justice, the 
postatical union, or "the Deity's being so united to the 
ID Christ Jesus, as that the two infinitely distinct natures 

> From the Defence of the Christian Revelation, in reply to TindaL 
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oonstitate one penQD," and, 'bj ▼iitne of tins mnoD, §nm% 
an infinite valne to tlie saffisringB of the hmiMui natnre^ mi 
epahlJTig it to paj a strict equivalent to God's offended ni- 
dictive jostaoe.'' All this, I say, is the inventioQ of non 
modem ages, (which, by subtle distinctions, and melapkjrial 
obscurities, have defonned true Christiamty to snch a d^pe^ 
that scarce any dt its ori^^nal features appear,) and bean ail 
the least simiUtude to the language cf the New TestaaMBt; 
in which the Divine Being is always described as Am to 
anger, merciful, and condescending to the fira&ties and infaii- 
ties of mankind ; and forgiveness of sin rep re sen te d, not si 
a thing for which a price ofeqmd vtdue was paid, and wldck 
might consequently be demanded in strict justice, but ai a 
voluntary act of pure &vor, and the eflfeot of free and ■► 
deserved goodness. Nay, further, 

2. The New Testament never asserts^ that God could not 
have pardoned sin without a sacrifice, nor, consequently, dirt 
the death of Christi considered in that view, was, upon ai^ 
account, absolutely necessary. If indeed it be proved tfait 
this method is of Divine appointment, this will and oo^ to 
satisfy us, that there are wise reasons for it, but it cannot be 
inferred from hence, that it was absolutely necessaiy, or tint 
the same wise purposes might not have been as efiectml)^ 
answered some other way. Nor, 

3. Does the Christian religion anywhere eiq>res8]^ dedsR^ 
or so much as intimate to us, that natural reascm could not 
discover God to be a propitious being, and ready to be leeon- 
ciled to his guilty creatures upon their repentance ; bat, on 
the contrary, lays down this as the fundamental point of sH 
religion, and consequently as a principle that mi^ be argned 
with great probability, that ^ God is a rewarder (^ them vbo 
diligently seek him," Heb. iL 6, and supposes, that the gieit 
goodness, which he has demonstrated in the general constito- 
tioD of things, and course of providence, was a rational en- 
couragement to the Grentile world to serve and worship him, 
in hopes of acceptance and mercrf . 

4. It is of great importance to observe, that the deadi of 
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( appean, would have liappened, if it had never been 
as a sacrifice, and oonseqiiendj was not appointed 
J and solely with a Tiew to tlu^L The trae state of 
seems to be this. The wise and merciful God, hav- 
Bssion <Hi the ignorance and degeneracy of the worid, 
sdy at a certain time fixed by his mfinite wisdom, to 
, and when they had corrupted the religion of nature, 

not likely to recover the right knowledge of it, teach 
)ir duty by an external revelation. The person 

dK)se to be his messenger is characterized as his 

innocent person, of great dignity and excellence, 

had before employed in the most important trans- 
ind who was highly beloved and favored by him; 
principal reason of his employing one so extraor- 
I his minister upon this occasion, we are told in the 
(tament, was to conciliate greater attention and re- 
his doctrine. Matt xxL 87 ; Heb. L 1, 2 ; ii. 2, 8. 
to take it, therefore, I think, that the first view of 
ending Christ into the worid was, that, as a prophet, 

restore the true religion, and publish the glad tidings 
dd immortaUty, and by this means reform the errors 
I of mankind. 

s he was sent to preach a most strict and holy doc- 
long a people abominably corrupt and vidons, to 
nd a rational and spiritual worship of the Deity to 
o were fond of form and ceremony, and resolved the 

the religion into external rites and traditional super- 
ind assumed the character of their Messiah, or king, 
)th his circumstances in life, and the religion he 
ontradicted the expectations they had entertained of 

pomp and grandeur under the Messiah's govem- 
id consequently disappointed all the views of their 
oess and ambition, he gained comparatively but few 
, and was abused and persecuted by the priests and 
Kywer, whom the multitude blindly followed, and at 
to death with great torment and f ignominy. From 
n and unquestionably true account of liie fiMSt, it 
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i^ppears that his 8ii£RBring3 were the nahm^^amieqitmBi d 
attempting to reform the manners of a degenerate age, mk 
opposing the superstition and darling prejudices of the Jewifk 
nation ; and could not he avoided, but by such a compliuee 
on his part, as would have been inconsistent with virtue and 
integrity, or by a miracnlouB interposition of ProvideDOb 
And God, who foresaw all this, appointed that the deathtf 
Christ, which really happened in the natural oooTBe of l 
should be considered as a sacrifice. 

Let me observe, by the way, that by considering the i 
in this light, all objections against the justice of God, ■ 
determining that an mnocent person should suffer fbr Ik 
guilty, are entirely obviated. For the death of Christ wm 
not appointed absolutely and arbitrarily with this view, bol, 
which is vastly different, and cannot sure have the kiit 
appearance of injustice, it fell out just as other events do^ it 
the common course of things ; and all that can be immeditt^ 
attributed to God in the whole affair is, that he sent him inlv 
the world, though he foresaw the consequences of it ; and 
ordered that his death, which would have happened without t 
miracle, if there had been no such design, should be regarded 
as a sacrifice. Though, I must own, I cannot see, if the 
matter had been otherwise, how it could be unjust, or tyiao- 
nical, to propose even to an innocent person to suffer, with his 
own free consent, in order to promote so great a good ; espe* 
daily if we suppose, what the Christian revelation expressly 
teaches in the present case, that he would be gloriously and 
amply rewarded for it Having thus removed all the difficul- 
ties of any moment that lie against this doctrine, the oolj 
thing that remains is to show what wise ends might be served 
by it. 

I shall not inquire into the original of expiatory sacrifice^ 
which were as early in the world as the first accounts of his- 
tory ; whether they were owing to an express appointment of 
God, as may seem probable from the history of Moses, or had 
their rise from the fears and superstition of mankind, who^ 
being uneasy under a sense of guilt, confused in their reasoO" 
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• aboat the goodness of the Deity, and uncertain whether 
would accept them, notwithstanding past offences, upon 
ir repentance and reformation onlj, (though, I make no 
ibt, thej might have argued this truth, with a good deal of 
babilitj, even from the light of nature,) would naturally 
to every little expedient, that their bewildered imagina- 
m su^ested might be proper; and so began first with 
rificing brute creation, and afterwards, as their distrust and 
n increased, had recourse, in many heathen nations, to the 
minable practice of human sacrifices. Which shows plain- 
that their reason was more and more perplexed, and cor- 
ted, and darkened to a prodigious degree, with respect to 
yeiy fundamental principles of religion and virtue. 
f sacrificing was entirely a human invention, it would be 
d to give any account of it, more than of innumerable 
sr superstitions, which, in the darkness and extreme de- 
vity of the Pagan world, almost universally prevailed. 
man sacrifices are a disgrace to our nature, as well as in 

highest degree dishonorable to God. And for others, 
re is no foundation at all in reason to suppose that they 
Id expiate the guilt of moral offences, or be of the least 
*acj towards reinstating the sinner in the Divine favor. 

the other hand, if sacrifices were originally of Divine 
ointment, i^ej could not be designed to propitiate the 
i^, because the very institution of them necessarily sup- 
ed that he was already propitious. For what end then 
•e they ordained? Was it because the all-wise and merd- 
Govemor.of the world delighted in the blood of innocent 
nals ? Or was he fond of being served with great ex- 
se and ceremony ? These are low and unworthy concep- 
is of him. All the uses therefore that it was possible, in 
Bon, for sacrifices to serve, or, consequently, that they 
aid be designed to answer, if they were of divine original, 
f I think be reduced to these two ; namely, keeping up a 
I belief of God's reconcilableness, and being ready to 
pye his guilty creatures upon their repentance, and, at the 
16 time, a strong sense of the evil of sin, and their own 
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demerit npoo the aoooont of H. In this view of 
memorials and testimonies to the most important tratha, Aflf 
j might he very useful; hat proper esepiations thej ndlkr 
were, nor could he, whether they hegan fi!t>m superstitioD, at 
immediate revelation. 

And now the death of Christ may he very fitty r eprew tt te i 
as a sacrifice, naj, descrihed in the strongest sacriieal 
phrases, since it answered completely all the rational pv* 
poses that expiatory sacrifices could ever serve. It ii i 
standing mem(»ial of 6od^ heing propitious, and incfioed, ai 
the Christian revelation assures us, not only to fiwgive sin it 
part, hut entirely, and not only to remit the whole of tfce 
punishment, which the sinner had deserved, hut moreorerto 
bestow on him the glorious reward of eternal happiness i^ 
his sincere repentance and reformation, and persevering m i 
virtuous course. So that it removes the uncertainty ai oar 
natural reasonings, and is wisely calculated to maintam in sfl 
ages a firm helief of that fundamental principle of ai r^ 
hgion, which men's superstitious fears had veiy mach oo^ 
rupted and darkened, and gives the strongest possible en- 
couragement to virtue. 

Again, the death of Christ considered under the nodoo of 
a fiacrifice will he, to the end of the worid, a most lively 
memorial of the evil and demerit of sin. Nay, as God, in 
his infinite wisdom, has ordered it in such a manner, thst 
nothing less should be considered as the sacrifice for the ana 
of the world than the death of a person so dear to him tnd 
of such transcendent dignity and excellence, he has by this 
appointment declared mudi more strongly his displea&ni« 
against sin, and what the sinner himself deserved to sufRer, 
and cut off more effectually from wilful and impenitent 
off*enders all ground of presumptuous hope and confidence 
in hb mercy, than it was possible to do by any sacrifices of 
brute creatures. So that by the way in which he has oon- 
descended to pardon us there is the utmost cUscouragement 
given to vice, and the greatest care taken that could be by any 
method whatever to preserve the honor at the Divine gor- 
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nmenty and ihe reverence dae to the aathority of its laws. 
tev besides what hath been already suggested, a sense of our 
I deserts upon account of our transgressions, of which the 
BBth of CHuist represented as a sacrifice is a most affecting 
kagnorial, has a natural tendency to inspire us with the deep- 
li humilitj, and fill us with shame and remorse for having 
BTiated from the rule of right, and consequently to make us 
\ate drcomspect and regular in our future behavior ; and a 
snae of God's great goodness in freely forgiving our offences, 
lies we had merited quite the contrary, must, if we have 
nj sentiments of gratitude or honor, make us solicitous to 
lease, and fearful of offending him. 

If it be asked, how the death of Christ can answer the 
nrpose of an expiatory sacrifice, when it happened in the 
itoFal course of things, and was not appointed directly, and 
dj with that view, I answer, that, such sacrifices being 
»Ter designed to propitiate the Deity, or as proper eapict" 
nUf bat memorials, in the manner above explained, there is 
I difficulty in accounting for it For, in all other cases, it 
as Grod's appointing and accepting the sacrifice only, that 
ade it a proper memorial ; otherwise it could have no sig- 
flcancy, but what the fancy and superstition of men sug- 
sted. The use of sacrifices, therefore, depending entirely 
I his institution of them, or at least the use of those which 
ere directly of his ordaining being that, and that only, which 
) intended, it foUows, in the very nature of the thing, that if 
9 is pleased to call the death of Christ a sacrifice, and would 
%Ye it considered under that character, it must be a fit 
lemorial of all he designed should be represented by it 
jid, besides, it has been shown, that there are several dr- 
iimstances which render it a more useful memorial, than 
ny other sacrifices that were ever offered. 

Let me add to what has been said concerning the advan- 
iges of considering the death of Christ as a sacrifice in 
eneral, that by its being described as the one offering which 
las *^ perfected for ever them that are sanctified," Heb. x. 
4f the Chrifltian religioo has guarded, in the most effectual 
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manner, against the me of all sacrifiees for the fatiut, od 
particularly against human sacrifices, one of the most nwh 
strous corruptions of anything which has borne the nime of 
religion, that erer appeared in the world. And I would ]iope» 
that even its adversaries will allow this to be a great ai|iH 
ment in it» favor, that it was so wisely suited to the state of 
the world at that time, and not only abolished sacrificing Ut 
in a way accommodated in some measure to the geaenl eon- 
ceptions and prejudices of mankind, and coosequeotlj ibe 
more likely to take, guarded against the revival of a coetoB 
afterwards, (preserving however all the rational uses of it,) 
which had been the source ci infinite superstltioiL 

Should it be said, that there is no need of sudi w»emonab 
as sacrifices were, and the death of Christ is represented tt 
be, because if the Christian religion had asserted dearly thtf 
God is a propitious being, and particulariy expressed the 
terms upon which his guilty creatures might be reooodled ts 
him, — if it had declared absolutely against the nse of off licn; 
fices, and condemned espedally the barbarity and InlmmaQitj 
of human sacrifices, — this alone would have been suffideot; 
I answer, that it might indeed have been sufficient; but bow 
does it appear, which is the point on which the argnmem 
wholly turns, that the appointing a memorial of these things, 
in the sacrifice of Christ, is useless f Thus much is unde- 
niable, that these things do not in the least interfere. Bot, 
besides, was not the great end in view most likely to be se- 
cured by positive declarations, and a standing memorial bottu 
that will naturally give light to and strengthen each other? 
To which we may add, that the superstition of men will in 
some circumstances pervert the plainest words ; but it is not 
so easy to evade the design of a memorialy especially in that 
very way, namely, under the notion of a socrt/Ece, to which 
their superstition would directly tend. 

There is nothing, that I can find, advanced by the aathor 
of Christianity as old as the Oreatiany upon this head, bat 
what has been fully obviated, or goes upon the ^wnmnn mih 
takes of the Scripture doctrine of Chrisf s sacrifice. Onljr 
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hereasy ho bajBj *<that the reasons assigned for it could 
iver inflaenoe those who never heard of Christ" * I allow 
But what then ? Is it not enough, that thej may be of 
«at use to those who have heard of him ? Naj, the doo- 
ine of Christ's being a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
nrld is not therefore useless, because a great part of the 
orid know nothing of it, since it is of the highest moral 
Ivantage to those who enjoy the Christian revelation ; as it 
presents to them the universal goodness of the common 
Bther of mankind, and that ^ in every nation, he that feareth 
od, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him " ; and, 
osequently, encourages universal benevolence, and an es- 
Bm of the whole rati<Hial creaticm, however distinguished by 
:temal privileges, and restrains that spiritual pride and 
lolence, which prompt many Christians, to the reproach of 
IT holy religion, (and is indeed too common in all religious 
eta, who imagine the superiority to be -on their side,) to 
nfine the favor of €rod to themselves, and despise, censure^ 
id condemn all others. 

I proceed now to point out a few of the excellences and 
ainent advantages of that positive institution of Christianity, 
which we conmiemorate the death of Christ, and pardcu- 
rly under the character of a sacrifice. And the moral uses 
it are so plain, and withal so various, and exceeding great, 
at it may be questioned, whether anything of a positive 
iture can possibly be appointed, that has a stronger tendency 
promote the practice of virtue, nay, as will sufficiently 
»pear by just enumerating them, of the most amiable, gen- 
ous, and heroic virtue. 

In general, as we perform this service in honor of Christ, 

5 thereby, as well as by baptism, solemnly profess our belief 

his religion, and consequently engage to make it the rule 

our behavior. But to mention some of its peculiar ad- 

intages. Frequently commemorating the death of Christ, 

a sacrifice for sin, must maintain in us a ccmstant, finn 

• Christitnity, ftc, p. 418. 
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lietief of Uiat fint prindple even of nfttand religioo, dm Got 
is ready to forgive all sincere penitentSy mid " a r ew ar te if 
them that diligently seek him"; and, at the same time, as ft 
sets before hb our own great demerit, most impress a sHof 
and lively sense of the goodness of God, in freely paidooBg 
our offences, and rewarding so abundaatly our sincere tfco^^ 
imperfect yirtne ; the natural ccmseqaence of wfaidi wiD b% 
shame for having dene amiss, and afironted the govenaiai 
of BO gracious and conqnssionata a Bein^ and the hig^iT 
abhorrence of such an ungenerous conduct for the htiat 
If we reflect, with beoomiog giatitode, on Clod's woodoti 
benevolence and men^ to mankind, it is impossihle but tUi 
must produce a cheerfol obedience to all his cntnmandii, mi 
especially a delight in dcMng good after his most ezcelknt mi 
perfect example. Again, when we remember, that the nxj 
design of the death of Christ was » to redeem us htm si 
iniquity," and make us ^ aealous of good works^" Tit & H 
and that upon these terms only we are to expect soy ad- 
vantage from it, nothing cad have a more powerful tendeKf 
to excite to strict and universal purity. 

Further, if we consider our partaking of this ordinsnee ai 
a communion, ^ the cup of blessing which we bless, as the 
conmiunion ci the blood of Christ, and the bread, which we 
break, as the communion of the body of Christ," 1 Cor. z. 16^ 
by which we acknowledge all sincere Christians^ howerer 
denominated and distinguished, as our brethren, memhen 
together with ourselves of the same ^iritual body, or society, 
entitled to the same privileges, and having the same ^ hope 
of their calling " ; that " we, being many, are one bread, and 
one body, because we are all partakers of that one bread," 
ver. 17; — this must be of excellent use to promote mntoal 
esteem, concord, and harmony ; and, if the true intention of 
it was followed, would make Christians regard one another a^ 
cording to their real merit, and not for the trifling peculiaritia 
of any particular sect, and efiectually reconcile aU pai^ 
differences ; by whidi means impositicms upon conscience, vio- 
lent controversies, unscriptHnJ teems of Af^mm^nipn^ schissiS) 
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p gw ccu taoiM, which hare been of fatal consequence both to 
r relignni and cvnl sodetj, would be entirely prevented. But 
t kit we should stop here, and confine our benevolence to the 
a household of fiuth, considering the death of Christ as ^ a pro- 
piliatioll for the sins of the whole world," 1 John ii. 2, will 
f nHovaHj inspire a universal love of mankind. For there is 
i aa itvesistible force in the Apostle's argument, ^ If Grod so 
■ lofved usy we," who are dependent upon and obliged to each 
oilier^ and cannot subsist without a mutual intercourse of good 
offlces^ ^ ought much more to love one another." Chap. iv. 11. 
Indeed, commemorating the death ai Christ in a devout 
md solemn manner, in its entire design, and with all its dr- 
etBHttmoes, will suggest the greatest and most generous sen- 
timeiits, and afford motives to the most extensive and heroic 
benevolence that mankind can possibly practise. For, besides 
what has been already hinted, if we consider that Grod gave 
hia Son to die for us^ while we were enemies, Rom. v. 10, 
iSbh must kill all the seeds of malice and revenge in us, and 
raise such a noble spirit of humanity and compassion as the 
greatest injuries shall not bear down and extinguish ; which 
will be further strengthened by reflecting on the behavior of 
Christ, who under the greatest abuses and indignities pitied 
and prayed for his persecutors. His example, likewise, in 
choosing to die rather than forfeit his integrity, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, will teach us, and accordingly 
it is thus inculcated by St. John, 1 John iiL 16, to sacrifice all 
private considerations, nay, life itself, for the public good; 
and, besides, has a tendency to beget in us an entire submis- 
sion to Providence under the worst circumstances Uiat may 
befall us, and an undaunted fortitude, resolution, and con 
stancy of mind, when we are called to suffer in a good cause, 
and for the advancement of truth and virtue. And all these 
arguments wiU receive an additional force, when we reflect 
that the example we commemorate is that of a friend and 
generous benefactor, an example that is in itself amiable, and 
which we should consequentiy be ambitious to imitate ; and 
from the innocence and dignity of the sufferer. 

85* 
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As therefore it appears that we cannot commemorate ths 
death of Christ in the manner in which Christianity has eaoi> 
manded it, withoat having oar resolutions to practise iimTCf> 
sal virtue strengthened^ and improving in the greatest, most 
amiable, useful, and godlike dispositions, which this institQtiaa 
has a peculiar and most admirable aptitude to excite and ooo- 
firm ; need I add anjrthing more to prove that it is wortl^ 
of God, a being of absolute purity, a bemg of most peiieet 
and universal goodness ? Or that it is becoming the wisdon 
of his providence, and suitable to the great end he has ia 
view, the rectitude and happiness of the moral creation, to 
oblige us by a law made on purpose, and the practice of a 
plain, significant rite, to enter frequently upon sndi reflec- 
tions as are of the utmost moral use, and yet, withoat soibs 
institution of this kind, (ooneidering how little indined the 
bulk of mankind are to think, unless they are pot mpoa 'di 
are likely to be omitted, or very much nef^ected; fuid,ba» 
sides, cannot reasonably be expected to have that weffiM 
and influence in a slight, cursory, occasional meditation, ai 
they will very probably, when they are considered as a 
solemn act of devotion, which we perfiyrm in obedience to 
an express Divine command? 



THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, IN 
• RELATION TO THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

Br ABTHUB P. STANLEY, Bl A.,* 
QAMOM OF OAwaamnt. 

''Hsve I not seea JesoB Chriit our Lordi " — 1 Ck>r. ix. 1. 

T^B two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already 
observed, are eminently historical ; and in the course of the 
xemarks made upon them it has been my object to draw out 
«8 clearly as possible every illustration or testimony which 
ihey afibrd to the history of the early Church. But there is 
another kindred question, which is so important in itself, that, 
thoagh partially touched upon in the several passages which 
l>ear upon it, it may yet not be out of place at the close of 
these Epistles to consider it as a whole. 

Tlie question which the Apostle aske^ of his Judiuzing op- 
ponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
** Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? " is one which in 
our days has been oflen asked in a wider sense than that in 
If hich the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
^ Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the same as 
the representation of Christ in the Grospels ? — What is the 
evidence, direct or indirect, furnished by St. Paul to the facts 
of the Gospel history ? If the GU)spels had perished, could 
we from the Epistles form an image of Christ, like to that 
which the Gospels present? Can we discover between the 
Epistles and the Gospels any such coincidences and resem« 

* From his Ck>mmentaiy on the Epistlof of Paul to the Cktrintfaiana. 
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blance as Palej discoTered between the Epistles and tbe 
Acts ? Is the ^ Grospel ' of the Evangelical Apostle di&rent 
from the ' Gospel ' of the Eyangelistic narratives ? " 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some- 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the uatnre of 
the case, by that attitude of separation and independent actkn 
which St Paul tock apart from the other Apostles, and wliieh, 
even irreq>ectively of his writing?) awakened in the aaoik of 
his opponents the suspidcm that ^ he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,** — that he was not truly an ^ Apostte of Quist," sod 
that therefore ^ he taught things contrary to Christ^s teseb- 
ing." It is suggested also by the attempts whidi id hter 
times have been made, both by those withoat and by those 
within the outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breaeh 
between the teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels ; both 
by those who have been ajudous to show that the OutftiiB 
faith ought to be sou^t in " not Paul, but Jesus "; and bf 
those who believe and profess that ^ the Gospel " is ooatained, 
not in the Evangelical History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, quesdooa 
like these will seem superfluous or ununportant. But, toucb- 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand a 
consideration here. The two Epistles to Corinth are tbo^ 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained, both 
because they contain all, or almost all, of the most impoftant 
allusions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also be- 
cause they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undis- 
puted, portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time, 
it will not interfere with the precbion or unity of the inqaiij} 
if it includes such Dlustrations as may be furnished by tbe 
other Epistles also. 

I. The first class of coincidences to which we most naturally 
turn, are those which relate to isolated sayings of Christ. 
This (partly for reasons which will be stated hereafter) is tbe 
least satisfactory part of the inquiry. It cannot be denied 
that they are few and scanty, and that^ in these few, there 
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k^ift. no GMO- an esoot oorrospondenoe with the existiiig. 



lOiere ars in St» Paul's Epistles only two occasions ou 
wUdionr Loid's authmity is direotlj quoted. In 1 Cor. viu 
10^ when speaking of marriage^ the Apostle refers to a com^ 
nand. of the Lord, as distinct, from a command of his own^ 
and as the command he gives the words,: ^ Let not the wife 
i^parifrmn her hmhandj* In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking 
of\ the right of the Apostles to receive a maintenance from 
1ikm», whom they taught, ha sajSy ^ Even so the Lord < or- 
d&imed* (dUra^ni) Aai thejf wkieh preach the Gospel should 
Jb'ae qfthe OospeL" In neither case are the exact words of 
the existing records quoted ; hut we can hardlj doubt that he 
mfers in one case to the prohibition, ^ Whosoever shall put 
tMWOjf his wife .... causeth her to commit adultery" (Matt v* 
M ; MaA x* 11 ; Luke xvi. 18) ; in the other, to the com- 
to the Twelve and the Seventy, " Gany neither purse 
' eerip nor shoesj . . . .for the laborer is worthy of his hire ** 
(Lake x. 4, 7 ; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these quotations we may add, that in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. S^), in his speech to the Epbesian elders, 
^ Remember the words of the Lord Jesta, how he saidy L is 
more blessed to give than to receive/* It is also to be observed^ 
that, in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian as* 
aembiies (1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says, ^ If any man think himself 
!• be a prophet, or spirituaU let hnn acknowledge that the 
tilings that I write unto you are commandments of the Lord** 
(mfpiau trroXaQ. The form of expression seems to imply that 
here, as in viL 10, he is referring to s4Hne distinct regulation 
of Christ, which he was endeavoring to follow out. But if 
ao, this, like the saying just quoted in Acta xx. 35, is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Four other passages may be mentioned, which, not from 
any- distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from 
their likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived 
from the circle of our Lord's teaching, (a.) ^ Being reviled^ we 
Utsa" (Xoid^vywnM nikoyoSfimrt 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some 
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relation to Luke tL 28, ^ Biess them that corse joa ' {< 
y€in Tints KorofMiupovs). (/3.) " Khow ye not thai the amt 
thaU judge the woMf* (1 Cor. vi. 2) maj refer to Lob 
xxiL 30 (Matt. xix. 28), « Te shaB sit on thrones, j^idfisf 
the twelve tribes of IsraeV* (y.) In the command that tfo 
woman is to '^ attend on the Lord without distraction " (iM- 

pcdpor dircpunrtMrraK, 1 Cor. viL 35), the two cmphaliB 

words are substantially the same as are employed in the d0- 
rative containing the commendation of Mary. " Mary ntfM^' 
(vapoKaBiffaaa), '^ Martha cumbered " (irr/Ncoiraro^ Luke x. 8^ 
40). (d.) In 1 Cor. xiu. 2, *" Faith, so that I could rmm 
mountains j'* may be an allusion to Matt xrii. 20: ''If ya 
have faith, ye shall say unto this mountenuy Remove kaus^ 
These instances, however, are all too doubtful to serve as tlis 
foundation of an argument 

With respect to all, however, three remaiks may be maiie^ 
more or less important : First, their want of exact agreemeflt 
with the words of the Grospel narrative implies (what indeed 
can hardly be doubted for other reasons), that, at the time 
when the Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in 
their present form were not yet in existence. Secondly, tUi 
same discrepancy of form, combined with an unquestiooable 
likeness in spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similir 
kind which are actually found between the Grospel narradTei; 
and, when contrasted with the total dissimilarity of such iso* 
lated sajnngs as are ascribed to Christ by Ircnteas, show thit 
the atmospherie, so to speak, of the Gospel history extended 
beyond the limits of its actually existing records, and thst 
within that atmosphere the Apostle was included. The Apoe> 
tie, to whom we owe the preservation of the saying, •It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," has thereby become to 
us truly an " Evangelist" Thirdly, the manner in which the 
Apostle refers to these sayings proves the undisputed daim 
which they had already established, not only in his own mind, 
but in that of the whole Church. He himself still ai^es 
and entreats • as the Scribes " ; but he quotes the sentence </ 
Christ, as that fixim which there was to be no appeal, ^md 
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cme having authority." " Not I, but the Lord " (1 Cor. vii. 
10)y is the broad distincticm drawn between his own sugges- 
retpecdng marriage, and the principle which the Lord' 
I laid down, and which accordingly is incorporated in three 
ont of the four Gospels, and once in the discourse especially 
designed to famish the nniversal code of Christian morality.* 
80^ too, the command that the teachers of the Go<<pel were 
<< to five of the Gospel** (1 Cor. ix. 14), had received such 
and absolute acceptance, that it was turned by the Ju- 
l party into a universal and inflexible rule, admitting 
of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. Already 
the Lord's words had become the law of the Christian so- 
ciety; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the 
purpose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the 
spirit of the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of 
the letter. 

UL From the particular sayings, we turn to the particular 
acts of the life of Christ. These, as might be supposed, 
appear more frequently, though still not so generally as at 
first sight we should naturally expect. 

To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions are 
next to none. " Bom (ywofupov) of the seed of David after 
the flesh " (Rom. i. 8), " bom of a woman " (y€y6fxtvo¥ €k 
yvpatK6t)f ^ bom under the law ** {y€v6iitvo¥ vnh yofjMp), Gnl. iv. 
4, are the only distinct references to the Nativity and its ac- 
companiments. So far as they go, they illustrate the stress 
laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke ii. 4, 
2d, Matt L 1), on the announcement and manner of his 
birth (Luke iL 4, Matt. i. 28), and on the ritual obi<ervances 
which immediately followed (Luke ii. 21 - 24). But this is 
all ; and perhaps the coincidence of silence between the 
Apostle and the two Evangelists, who equally with himself 
omit these earlier events, is more remarkable than his slight 

* Msttv.SS; liaikx.ll; LokezvLlS. 
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oonfinnation of the two who record them. The Ukenm t» 
8t Mark and St John in this respect maj, if we so ooDnte 
it, be regarded as instractiYe as the unlikeness to St Lritt 
and St Matthew. 

Neither is there anj detailed allusion to the miniBtrj « 
miracles of Christ To the mirades, indeed, there is mmt, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, ^ Ye cannot pa^ 
take of the Lord's taUe, and the table of deviU" j^aprnm) 
(1 Cor. X. 21), the peculii^ stress laid on that word, not ebe- 
where used by the Apostle, is deepened by the iwdlectioa 
that He whose table they thus profaned bad so long sod 
often cast out the very demons with which they now braogfat 
themselves into contact To the general manner, howe?er,Qf 
our Lord's mode of life, there is one strong testimony whidi 
agrees perfectly boUi with the fact and the spirit of the Gm' 
pel narrative. 2 Cor. viiL 9, " For your sakes He keem 
poor ** (iwr»x*vf^*)' '^^ ^^ ^® iDXist add the ccffreftpoodiq^ 
though somewhat more general, expression in PhiL il 7. 
'^ He took upon Him the form of a dove " (^op^ M^)- 
It is possible, perhaps probable from the context, that in both 
these passages the .Apostle may have meant generally the 
abnegation of more than earthly wealth and power, the Ur 
sumption of more than earthly poverty and humiliation. Bat 
the context shows, also, that poverty in the one caae, and 
lowliness of life in the other, each in its usual sense, weie the 
special thoughts in the Apostle's nund ; and in the case of 
" poverty," the word (inrmxfwrt) can signify nothing less thaa 
that He led a life, not only of need and want, but of hooselas 
wandering and distress. It points exactly to that state, im- 
plied rather than expressly described in the Gospels, in whidi 
"He had not where to lay His head " ; and in which He per- 
severed " when He was rich ** ; that is, when He might have 
taken the " kingdom of Judaea," " the kingdoms of the worid," 
and " twelve legions of angels " to defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord's life that the 
Apostle's allusions centre. In this respect, his practice is 
^nfirmed by thQ outward fonn of the four Gospels, whkb 
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VDite in this portion of the histoiy, and in this portion onlj. 
Thk oonoentration, however caused, is the same both in the 
Bvangelists and in the Apostle. His << Gospel," it would 
■eem, in his narrative of the events of the Evangelical his- 
tovj, b^^ with the sofferings of Christ. "^ First of all, I 
d^vered to jou how that Christ died for oar sins " (1 Cor. 
zv. 8). And the main subject of his preaching in Corinth 
and in Galatia was the crucifizion of Qurist, not merely the 
ftnt of his death, but the horror and shame of the manner 
of his death. <<The crass of Christ" (1 Cor. i. 17, 18) ; 
** Christ eruetfied " (ib. ii. 23) ; even vividly, and, if one may 
so say, gn^cally portrayed before their eyes; "Jesus 
Christ was etndenify $ei forth (^ as in a picture,' irpo€ypa<fni) 
crucified amongst them " (Gal. iii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Grospel narra- 
tives, and implying much more than is actually expressed. 
There are two not contained in these EpisUes, but certainly 
within the limits of the teaching of the AposUe. One is the 
allusion to the agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7 : "In the 
days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and sup- 
plications and strong crying and tears unto Him that was able 
to save him &om death, and was heard in that he feared." 
That the account is drawn from a source independent of the 
four Gospels is dear from the mention of tearsy which on that 
occasion nowhere occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the 
general tendency is precisely similar. The other is the allu- 
sion in 1 Tim. vL 13, to " the good- confession " which Christ 
Jesus " witnessed before PonHus Pilate." This is the more 
remarkable, because, although it may be suffidenUy explained 
by the answer, "Thou sayest," in Matt xxviL 11, yet it 
points much more naturally to tiie long and solemn interview 
peculiar to the narrative of St. John. (John xviii. 28 - xix. 
12.) But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apos- 
tle's writings with the Gospel narratives is that which, in 
1 Cor. xL 23 - 26, contains the earliest written account of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper. It is needless to. poiot out 

S6 
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in detail wliat has already been shown in the notes od tfatt 
passage. Bnt it is important to obaerre how Teiy mwii it 
implies as to the Apostle's knowledge of the whole itofj- 
Not onlj are the particulars of this transaction told in ahnflii 
the same words, — the evening meal, the night of the bs- 
trayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn iuti- 
tution, — but the form of words is such as was eridendf 
part of a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole faistofj cf 
the Passion must have been known to St. Paul, and by faim 
been told in detiul to the Corinthians ; and, if ao^ we wMf 
fiurly conclude tliat manj other incidents of the sacred iloiy 
must have been related to them, no less than this which, but 
for the peculiar confusions of the Corinthian Qiureh, would 
have remained unrecorded. 

The Resurrecticm, like the Death, of Christ, is the subject 
of allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, as is 
the case of the Death, we have one passage which shows of 
that not merely the bare fact was stated, bat also its aoooei- 
panjing circumstances. This is the almost necessary iIlfe^ 
ence from the enumeration of the various appearances d 
Christ afler his Resurrection, as recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 4-7. 
Here, as in the four Gospel narratives, a distinct prominence 
is given to the Burial of Christ, here, as there, in oonnectiai 
with the Resurrection rather than the Death ; here, as then^ 
the appearances are described as occasional only, not constant 
or frequent ; one of those to which the Apostle refers (that to 
Peter) is alluded to in the Grospels (Luke xxiv. 84) ; the 
appearance to the Twelve is described in Matt, xxviii. 16 (?); 
Mark xvi. 14 ; Luke xxiv. 86 ; John xx. 19. On the other 
hand, the mention of the appearance to James, and to the five 
hundred brethren, shows that, although in substance the same 
narrative, it is different in form ; the source is independoit; 
there are still the same lesser discrepancies between the 
Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several Evia- 
gelists themselves. 

It may be observed, in concluding these detailed referenoei 
to the Gospel history, that they ahnoat all, so fiir as dtfj 
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refer to one Gkwpel narrative rather than another, agree with 
tfimt of St Lake. The exceptions are the doabtful allusions 
to fhe interview recorded bj St John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; the 
Mjnig recorded hj- St Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 4 ; and the 
igreement with St John and St Mark, rather than with St 
Ijakey in omission of di.slinct references to onr Lord's early 
history. All the rest, even to words and phrases, have a re- 
lation to St Luke's Gospel, so intimate as to require some 
Bzplanation ; and there is no reason why we should not adopt 
die account anciently received, that the author or compiler of 
that Gospel was the companion of the Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gos- 
pel History. Perhaps they will not seem many ; yet, so far 
as they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, even if we knew no more, which would 
not be at variance — which, in all essential points, would be 
in nnison — with ihe Grospel narrative. 

m. But the impression of this unison will be much con- 
firmed, if from particular sayings or facts we pass to the 
general character of Christ, as described in these Epistles. 

(1.) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall 
those passages which speak of our Lord in the most general 
manner, — 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that " He was made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion ** ; 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of " the one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him " ; 1 Cor. xv. 
45, in which He is called " the second Adam"; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
19, in which He is spoken of as the Judge of all men, and 
that in Him was Grod, reconciling the world unto himself by 
Him. Other passages to the same effect might be multiplied, 
but these wiU suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
mnch accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and at the same 
time freshness and newness, of the ideas implied in their first 
■pplication to an actual, individual Man. Let us imagine our- 
selves hearing them for the first time, — perceiving that they 
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tvere uttered b^ one wbo had the deepert and nort mImi 
coavktion of their tmth, — perceiviiigy also^ that thej iim 
ipoken, not of some r^note or. ideal character, hot of One idn 
had lived and died during the jouth or earlj manhood of hn 
who 80 spoke. Should we not aak, like the Piahnisti nl 
Prophets of dd, *" Who is this King of glory ? Who is tt 
that oometh, travelling in the greatneaa of his strepglh?* 
With what eagerness, should we locdL £ar anj direct aooovil 
of the life aqd death, to which such passages. re fe ne^ t»M 
whether or not the one oorreq>onded with the other? 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ooxadrf^ia 
the first instance, turning to the Apoerypktd Gospels, — ibe 
Gospels of the In&nqr, of James, of Thomas, and of Xwokf 
mus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived ths 
only picture of our Lord's life known to the Arabian and Sy- 
rian tribes of the seventh.oentuiy, in the time of MabouMt; 
and we should at once feel that with the utterly trivisl sad 
childish fables of those narratives the Apostle's representstioD 
had no connection whatever. The Koran, wishing to spesk 
with high respect of " Jesus, the Son of Maiy,* contains a 
chapter devoted to the subject The following is the ^>eedi 
which He is represented as uttering, to commend himself to 
the Jews : '* I come to you, accompanied by signs finom die 
Lord. I shall make of clay the figure of a bird ; I shsE 
breathe upon it, and, by Grod's permission, the bird shall flj. 
I shall heal him that was bom blind, and the leper ; I sksO* 
by Grod's permissbn, raise the dead. I will teU you whit 
you have eaten, and what you have hid in your houses. AH 
these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will belkeve. I 
come to confirm the Pentateuch, which you have receired 
before me. I will permit to you the use of certain thinp 
which have been forbidden you. I come with signs frcn 
your Lord. Fear Him and obey me, — He is my Lord sod 
yours. Adore Him; this is the right path,"* It maybe 
that the Arabs to whom this picture of Chiist was presoited 

• Soan iil 49, 44. 
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oould not have risen at the time to anjthing higher. But we 
eumot wonder that such a picture should have produced do 
deep impression upon them, or have seemed inferior to the 
pnyphet who had himself risen up amongst them. And from 
peeing what mighi have been the image of Christ presented to 
nfli we maj form a livelier notion of that which hat been 
presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
taming fi>r the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though .doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
drawsy could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 
been He of whom he spoke. Even if the name were differ- 
ent, we should feel sure that the person must be the same. 
Here alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and 
character which was truly the second beginning of humanity ; 
here, if anywhere, we should recognize Grod speaking to man* 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
wmds and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation 
of wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. 
As the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged 
that to Him bare all the Prophets witness, so, if we had up to 
this time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first be- 
ocMoe acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even 
thus fiur be constrained to say, ^We have found Him of 
whom ' Paul in his Epistles wrote,' Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Mm of Joseph."* 

The Apostle's words, then, thus considered, may be re- 
garded, on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general 
tmth of the Gospel narrative ; on the other hand, as a strik- 
ing prediction of what has since taken place. On the one 
hand, they presuppose that a character of extraordinary great- 
ness had appeared in the world; and such a character, 
whatever else may be thought of it, we actually find in the 
Gospels. We feel that each justifies the other. The image 
of Christ in the Gospels will be by all confessed to approach 

* John i. 45. 

5tA* 
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more nearl j to the descriptioii of the Second Adam, the nev 
Founder of humanitf , than anj other appeanuce in hmna 
hifltorj ; and if we aak what efiect that life and death pio- 
daced at the time of its appearance, we are met hj these ex- 
pressions of the AposUe, uttered, not as if b j any effort, bat 
as the spontaneous burst of liis own heart, within one gmenr 
tion from the date of the events themselves. And as tboe 
expressions correspond with the past events to which diej 
refer, so also do they correspond with the futore to whidi 
thej point If the expression of *^ the Second Adam * wm 
meant to characterize a great change in the * history of tlia 
human race, we should expect to find such a change dating 
and emanating from the time when the Second Adam had 
appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of which tlia 
beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is true thit 
the great division of modem from ancient history does not 
commence till four centuries later ; and it is undeniable thit 
the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time had a most im- 
portant influence in moulding the future desdnies of tlie 
civilized world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian en. 
Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Euit>pe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
in use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle's declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man ; that ^ as in Adam ail had died, even 
so in Christ all were made alive." 

(2.) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more pre- 
cise were reconled. But every shade of this general charac- 
ter is, if one may so say, deepened by the Ap6stle'8 more 
special allusions ; and although perhaps, without the help of 
the Gospel narratives, we might miss the point of his ex- 
pressions, yet with that help the image of Christ comes oat 
clearly, and we stiU see it to be no invention of the Apos- 
tle's imagination, but the same historical definite duuacter 
which is set before us in the Gospels. 
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' Christ Jesus was made unto us unsdomJ*. (1 Cor. L 

* In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
^tT (CoL ii. d.) ^ The spirit of witdam is given to 
he knawledffe of Him." (Eph. i. 17.) These expres- 
aaj be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
clearness do they gain when they are compared with 
nal display of wisdom stored up in the living instruc- 
r Qirist ! There is no special reference by the Apos- 
ay of the parables or discourses of the Grospels. But 
mpletely do those ^ things new and old," ^ brought out 
treasure " (Matt. xiii. 52), answer to this general de- 
n of His character. ^ Wisdom " is not the attribute 
A sealous convert would necessarily think of applying 
founder of his religion. It is so applied by the Apos- 
i we see from the Gospels that his application of it 
be questioned. 

He frequently speaks of ^ the truth of Christ," and he 
especially on the certainty and fixedness which charao- 
all His life. ^ In Him was not yea and nay^ but 
nd AmenP (2 Cor. i. 20.) It is at least a striking 
tion of these passages to remember what Christ again 
;ain says of himself in St John's Grospel, as having 
ito the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the 
IS being the Truth ; * it is more than a mere conjec- 

• read in the Apostle's words the echo of the solemn 
■ation and ratification of truth which runs through all 
spel discourses, ** Verily, verily, Amisn^ Ameuj I say 
ou." 

The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
e which he preached, its contrast to the narrowness and 
y and conceahnent of the Jewish law, and he tells 
iat they must attain this freedom through ^ the Spirit 
Lordj" that is, of Christ, and through contemplation of 
3ness. We turn to the Gospels, and we find in their 
(ntation of Christ this veiy freedom of which the Apos- 

. * John Till. 8S ; ziv. 6 ; XTiiL 37. 
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tie speaks exemplified in almost ereiy page; the aaerifioetf 
the letter to the ^irit, the enooaragemeiit of opemKH ai 
siiiceritj, there emphatically urged hj precept and ezaa^ 
at once give an edge'and a value to the Apostle's aigiiiiMBt» 
which else it would greatly want 

(d.) The Apostle expressly appeals to the histoty of Qnkt 
as an example of surrendering his own wfll for the sake of 
the scruples of others. ^ We that are strong oof^ to bev 
the infirmities of the weak^" and not to please oarKlrei^fix 
even Chrui pleated not kmeelfj but, as it is written, "^ the le- 
pnoaches of them that reproached thee fell oo me." (BooLzr. 
ly 3.) ^ Give wme offence .... even as I please aD men..... 
Be/oOnoert of m^ even as I a^i </ ChritC (1 Gv. z-dS; 
83 ; xL 1.) Of this oonsideEation for human weakneiB sad 
narrownessi the direct instances in the Gospel namtiTe ue^ 
perhi^>s, less striking than the general indication of this peeo- 
liar aspect of the true Christ^Uke character. Yet his ooe- 
stanty thou^ not universal, acquiescence in the foims of tbe 
Mosaic law ; the limits within which he restrained lus own 
teachings and that of his disciples ; the many thingi which 
he withheld, because his disciples were not then able to besr 
them; the condescension to human weakness which nmi 
through the whole texture of the Gospel history, — fully joft- 
tify the Apostle's appeal, not the less fitom the vexy indirect 
ness of the application. 

(e.) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to sajor 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ^ the meeknes 
and gentleness (irpavn;^ ical f irtc uceia) of Christ." (2 Our. z. 1.) 
These words are not the mere ex^M^essions of ideal adcnalioB; 
they recall definite traits of a living human person. Hiej 
describe traits which could* not be said to be specially exem- 
plified in tbe Apostle himself^ but which were exemplified to 
the full in the life and teaching of Him to whom the Jqwstle 
ascribes them. 

(f.) In many passages the AposUe speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiiL 1 - 13, he describes it at length. It is a new virtue. 
Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks of it as 
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€zed, established, recognized. To what was this owing ? To 
whom does he ascribe it ? Emphaticallj, and repeatedly, he 
sttxibntes it to Christ <" The love of Christ.'' <" The love of 
God in Christ" Now in all the Gospels, the self-devoted, 
«elf-eacrificing enei^ for the good of others which the word 
« liOTe ** (&y^) denotes, is the prevailing characteristic of 
the actions of Christ ; in the first three, the word itself is not 
vied ; bat in the fourth, it is used even more emphaticallj and 
repeatedly than bj St Paul ; and thus, besides its general 
teadmoBj to the truth of all the Gospel narratives, it specially 
serves to knit together in one the thou^ts and words of St 
Ptal and St John. 

(g.) On one occasion onlj the Apostle gives us an instance, 
aol of what he had ^ received " of Christ as on earth, but of 
what had been revealed to him concerning Christ bj himself. 
In answer to his entreaty thrice offered up to Christ as to his 
Still present, ever-living friend, there had been borne in upon 
his soul, how we know not, a distinct message, expressed as at 
his ooDversion in articulate words, ^ Mj grace is sufficient for 
thee, my strength is perfected in weakness.'' In the similar 
mode of revelation at the time of his conversion, ^ Why per- 
secutest thou me?" ^I am Jesus whom thou persecutest," 
the spirit of the whole expression is the same as that which in 
the Gospels represent Christ as merged in the person of the 
least of his disciples. So these words of Christ, reported by 
the Apostle himself in his Epbtle, are an exact reflex of the 
miioB of divine strength with human weakness which per- 
Tades the narrative of all the Gospels. There is the same 
combination of migesty and tenderness, the same tones of 
mingled rebuke and love, that we know so well in the last 
conversations * by the Sea of Galilee, the same strength and 
yirtae going forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of old to 
restore the sick, and comfort the afflictedf 

We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 

• Johnxzi. tLiikevi.l9;Tifi.4e. 
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important allusioDfl to the &cta of the Gospel hiatotj vUA 
St. Paul's epistles oontain, — an enumeration tedious per- 
haps in itself, and without profit to many. Yet, be&rave 
proceed, I would ask those who have followed me thus &r to 
pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional stre&pk or 
liveliness which this enumeration may have given to tkir 
conceptions of the Gospel hietoiy. It is not macli, bot, coi- 
sidering from whom these instances have been taken, — bm 
a source so near the time, from writings whose g e n n inenBi 
has never been questioned hy the severest critictaD,— itii 
something if it may suggest to any one a steadier staodiB^ 
place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, uuM 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor, I tnrti 
can it have been wholly unprofitable to have af^roachedfirasi 
another than the usual point of view the several features d 
our Lord's life and character which I have just eDonienlB^ 

— to dwell on the Apostolic testimony rendered, coehjfm, 
to the several acts and words, still more to the several tnib, 
most of all to the collective effect of the character, which we 
usually gather only from the Gospels. His severe parity </ 
word and deed, — His tender care for even the tempoisl 
wants of his disciples, — the institution of that solemn pait- 
ing pledge of communion with Himself and with each odwr, 

— the hope of a better life which He has opened to ns 
amidst the sorrows and desolations of the world, — £Qd stetd- 
fastness and calmness amidst our levity and littleness, — Qs 
free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice and nainyf- 
ness, — His self-den3r]ng poverty, — His gentleness and miU- 
ness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, — Hii 
love to mankind, — His incommunicable greatness and {» 
to speak) elevation above the influence of time and &te,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, eves 'i 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the 
passages which have just been quoted. 

It may still, however, be said, that these indications of the 
Apostle's knowledge of the Gospel history are less than m 
might f%irly expect ; and we may still be inclined to ask whj. 
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iHien there are so numy lesemblaooes, there are not more ? 
whjy if he knew so much as these resemblances implj, he yet 
HIJ8 so little ? 

It is perhaps impossible to answer this fully, or, at any rate, 
to answer as it deserves within the limits here prescribed. 
But some suggestions may be made, which, even if they do 
not entirely meet the case, may yet be sufficiently important 
to deserve consideration. 

First, it must be remarked that the representation of the 
life, and wortc, and character of Christ, in all probability, be- 
longed to the oral, and not the written, teaching of the Apos- 
tle. The Gospels themselves have every appearance of 
having grown up out of oral communications of this kind ; 
and the word ^ Gospel," which must have been employed by 
the Apostle substantially for the same kind of instruction as 
that to which it is applied in the titles of the histories of our 
Lord's life, is by him usually, if not always, used in reference, 
not to what he is actually communicating in his Epistles, but 
to what he had already communicated to his converts when 
present. Thb supposition is confirmed by the fact, that the 
most express quotation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, 
not in a letter of the Apostle, but in the eminently character- 
istic speech to the Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18 - 35), and 
that, in the two passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians 
where he most clearly refers to what he had ^ delivered '* to 
them whilst he was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23 - 26 ; xv. 3 - 7), 
it is dear that his instructions turned not merely on the gen- 
eral truths of the Christian faith, but on the detailed accounts 
of the Last Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other 
subjects equally appropriate in the Gospel history been re- 
quired for his special purpose, there seems to be no reason 
why he should not equally have referred to these also, as 
oonmiunicated by him during his stay at Corinth. His oral 
teaching — that is to say, his first communication with his 
oonverta — would naturally touch on those subjects in which 
all believers took a common interest The instances of that 
teachings in other words, the everlasting principles of the 
Gospel, are contained, not in tradition, nor yet (except Uirough 
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these general allarioDs) in his own wridngB^ but in the fav 
Gospels. His sabseqnent teaching in the Epistles noald 
naturallj relate more to his peculiar mission, — woqU tun 
more on special occasions, — would embodj DMn-e of ha ova 
personal and individual mind. ^ I, not the Lord." * And m 
ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred antbon 
no less than classical, we most take into account the efiect of 
the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate subject, 
to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost in^cx^ 
iance immediatelj beyond. Who would infer from the histoiy 
of ThuGjdides the existence of his oontemporarj Sooata? 
How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon from the 
Socrates of Plato! Except so lar as the great truth of die 
admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, iHiat he 
occaaonallj calls it, ^ his own " peculiar " Gospel,* he bid 
already ^preached the Gospel" to his converts before he 
began his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not en- 
ployed in ^ laying the foundation " (that was laid once for tH 
in <" Jesus Christ," 1 Cor. ilL 10), but in «< building op," 
" strengthening," " exhorting," " settling." 

But, over and above this almost inevitable distinctioa, be 
was in his Epistles — in his individual dealings with his ood- 
verts — swayed by a principle which, though implied throi^ 
out his writings, is nowhere so strongly expressed as in these 
two. When called to reply to his Jevrish opponents, who 
prided themselves on their outward connection with Christ, u 
Hebrews, as Israelites, as Ministers o£ Christ, as Aposdes of 
Christ) as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, z. 7, 
xi. 22, 18), when taunted by them with the veiy charge 
which, in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering 
that he had '^ not seen Jesus Chrbt our Lord " (1 Cw. ix. 1), 
his reply is to a certain extent a concession of the foct, or 
rather an aissertion of the principle by whidi he desired to 
confront any such accusations. With the strongest sense of 
freedom from all personal and local ties, with the deepest coo- 
Bciousness that fr(»n the moment of his conversion all his past 

« 1 Cor. TiL la. 
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id vanished far away into the distance, he answers, 
igh we have known Christ after the flesh, yet hence- 
know jre him no more." (2 Cor. v. 10.) Startling as 
Kslaration is, and called forth hj a special occasion, it 
volved a general truth. It is, in fact, the same pro- 
instinct or feeling which penetrated, more or less, the 
Apostolical, and even the succeeding age, with regard 
Lord's earthly course. It is the same feeling which 
rs in the fact, strange if it were not well known, that no 
itic or even pretended likeness of Christ should have 
landed down from the first century ; that the very site 
dwelling-place at Capernaum should have been entire- 
terated from human memory ; that the very notion of 
g for relics of his life and death, though afterwards so 
int, first began in the age of Constantine. It is the 
feeling which, in the Grospel narratives themselves, is 
sed in the almost entire absence of precision as to time 
Bwe, — in the emphatic separation of our Lord from his 
m after the flesh, even from his mother herself, — in 
n solemn warning, '* What and if ye shall see the Son 
1 ascend up where he was before : the words that I 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life. It is the 
hat quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing." And this 
more observable when contrasted with the Apocryphal 
is, which do to a great extent condescend to the natural 
aic tendency, which the Grospels of the New Testament 
lently rebuke. There we find a " Grospel of the In- 
' filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted afterwards 
ildish minds of the Bedouin Arabs ; there first are 
ned the local traditions of the scene of the Annunciation, 
Nativity, of the abode in Egypt ; there is to be found 
ry, on which so great a superstructure has been built in 
ges, of the parents and birth of her whom the Gospel 
calls " blessed," but studiously conceals from view.* 
Apostle's reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 

" Evangelia Apocrypha" (ed. Tischendorf), pp. 1-11, 68, 79 - 
191-201. 
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antagonism with bis Jewish opponents ; but the principle m 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It expUins in wkt 
sense our Lord's life is an example, and in what sense it ii 
not. That life is not, nor ever oould be, an example to be 
literallj and exactly oc^ied. It has been so understood, on 
the one hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Asb, 
who thought that the true "^ Imitation of Christ " was to re- 
produce a fac-simile of all its outward drcumstances in his om 
person. It has been so understood, on the other hand, bj 
some in our own day, who have attacked it on the expiCM 
ground that it could not, without impropriety, be lilerallj re- 
enacted by any ordinaiy person in £ngland in the maeteenth 
century. But it is not an example in detail ; and thoee wbo 
try to make it so, whether in defence or in attack, are bit 
neglecting the warning which Bacon so beantifiiUy giyei en 
the stofy of the rich young man in the Goe>pels : ^ Beware 
how, in making the portnuture, thou breakest the patten.'* 
In this sense the Christian Church, as well as the Apode, 
ought to ^ know Christ henceforth no more according to tbe 
flesh.*' All such considerations ought to be swallowed np in 
the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state in 
which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we maj » 
say) He is more truly to us the Son oi God than He is tbe 
Son of man. His life is our example, — not in its outward 
acts, but in the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes,— in 
the ideal which it sets before us, — in the principles, the no- 
tives, the object with which it supplies us. 

This brings us to yet one more reason why St. PadTs 
£pisties contain no further details of our librd's ministiy. B 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, sape^ 
seded by an evidence to himself, and to tbein, fiu* more con- 
vincing than any particular proofs or &cts could have ^ 
them, — the evidence of his own life, of his own oonatant 
communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, and had 
his being. He had, no doubt, his pwn peculiarities of ch«a^ 
ter, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave a ton 

• Bacon's Sfsaja, VoL L p. 41. 
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lo lus }\£e, to bis teaching, to his writings. These gave the 
"EipMea a character of their own, which will always distin- 
guish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which per- 
Taded both alike was (to use his own words, often and oflen 
repeated) «of Christ," and «in Christ" "The life that he 
lired in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God^ 
who died and gave himself for him." And this " faith," on 
wfaich he dwells with an almost exdusiye reverence, is not, it 
must be remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ's 
worky but in the whole. *^ Faith in his Incarnation," " faith 
in bis merits," "fluth in his blood," are expressions which, 
though employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or 
tl&qological terms, often justly employed as summaries of the 
Apostle's statements, yet are, in no instance, his own state- 
ments of his own belief or feeling.* Measured by the re- 
qnirement which demands these precise forms of speech from 
the lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evan- 
gelists will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in 
which his whole mind finds vent, is simply "the faith of 
Christ" It is, as it were, his second conscience ; and, as men 
do not minutely analyze the constituent elements of conscience, 
fo neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work 
of his Master. And though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with 
the Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not 
any one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adora- 
tion and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, 
fike that of St Paul regarding him in the Epistles, is (not 
•* Believe in my miracles," ** Believe in my death," " Believe 
in my resurrection," but) " Believe in me." 

Finally, if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
Apostle's character. Much there was doubtless peculiar to 
lumaelf, much that was peculiar to his own especial mission. 
But, if in any human character we can discern the effect pro- 

* The i^paient exception in Rom. ili. 25 is, it need hardly be ob- 
MTred to those aoitaiiited with the oric:inal language, only apparent 
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dnced by contact with another higher and greater than itadl^ 
8uch an effect may be discovered in that of St Paul : ^llte 
love of Christ," * the love which Christ had shown to mm, 
was, as he himself tells us, his ^ constraining " motiye. Hist 
love, with the acts in which it displayed itself, was the great 
event which rose up behind him as the background of his life; 
as the single point from which all his thoughts diverged in tbe 
past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unlea 
a love, surpassing all love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained ; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some hi^ 
er freedom than his own, we know not how he could hate 
been thus emandpated. 

Such a love, and such a freedom, we find in St PanTs 
Epistles. Such a combination — rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely, alas ! seen since — is one of the best proofs .of the 
reality of the original acts in which that oombinatioo was 
first manifested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possesi 
them, were, in all probability, composed long after these Epii- 
tles. But the life which they describe must have been 
anterior. That life is ^ the glory," of which, as the Aposde 
himself says, his writings and actions are ^the reflecdoo.* 
Whatever other diversities, peculiarities, infirmities, impass- 
ably divide the character of the Apostle frx>m that of his 
Master, in this union of fervor and freedom there was a eom- 
mon likeness which cannot be mistaken. The general im- 
pulses of his new life — ^ the grace of God, by which he wis 
what he was" — could have come from no other source. 
Whatever may be the force of the particular allusions and 
passages which have been collected, the general effect of his 
whole life and writings can hardly leave any other impreasioi 
tban that — whether by "revelation," or by "receiving* 
fiom others, whether " in the body, or out of the body,*t ^ 
cannot tell — he had indeed seen, and known, and loved, and 
followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 

♦2Cor.v. U. tCha.L12; 1 Cor. zL S8-XV.3; a Oor.zi.JL 



APOSTOLICAL WORSHIP. 

Br Bit. ABTHUB P. STANLEY. 
1 Cor. xhr. 26-40. 

It maj be important, at the dose of this Section, contain- 
ing SB it does, the Apostle's final advice on Christian worship, 
to sum up all that this Epistle, combined with the other notices 
in the New Testament, has presented to us on this subject 

Fint. The Christian assemblies of the Apostolical age, un- 
like those of later times, appear not to have been necessarilj 
eoDtroUed hj any fixed order of presiding ministers. We 
hear, indeed, of " presbyters," or ** elders, " in the churches of 
Ana Minor,* and of Jerusalem.f And in the church of 
Thessalonica mention is made of ^rulers" (npourrofUpovs 
{ffiAf) ; t and, in the churches of Galatia, of ^ teachers '' (rf 
iBomyxovvrO- S ^ ^® object is here only to give the state 
of the Church at the time of these Epistles to Corinth, no 
notice need be taken of the allusions in Epistles of a later 
diite. But no allusion is to be found to the connection of 
these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any 
Bocfa is an almost decisive proof that no such connection was 
then deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth 
been what it was at the time when Clement addressed his 
Epistle to it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been 



• Acts sir. 23. t Acts xL 80 ; xt. 6, 28, 23. 

I 1 ThMS. T. 12. i Gfll. yi. 6. 
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in the Ignadaii Efnstles, it is almost iDeritabk tliat me 
reference should hare been made bj the Apostle to the pn- 
siding government whidi was to control the ebolhtioBB of 
sectarian or fimatica] enthusiasm ; that he should hsTe spoka 
of the presbyters, whose functioDs were infringed upon by 
the prophets and speakers with tongaes, or whoee authority 
would natorattj moderate and restrain their ezoestes. Nodh 
ing of the kind is to be found. The gifts are to be ngskikA 
by mutual aooommodation, by general oonaideratioiis of cfds 
and usefulness; and the only rights, against the yiolatkAdf 
whidi any safeguards are imposed, are those of the ooogre- 
gation, lest "^ he that fills the place of the onleanied* (tbatii, 
as we have already seen, ^ he that has not the gif^ of spetk- 
ing with tongues") should be debarred finom ratifyiiy hj lif 
solemn Amen the thanksgiving of the q>eaker. The giii 
are not, indeed, supposed to be equaHj distributed, bat enrj 
one is proooonced capable of having some gifl, and it is in- 
plied as a posability that << all " may have the gift of i»ephe- 
sying or of speaking with tongues. 

Secondly. Through the gifis thus distributed, the wonUp 
was carried on. Four points are specially mentioned : — 

(1.) Projftr, This, from the manner in which it is spokes 
of, in connection with the tongues, most have been a free ootp 
pouring of individual devotion, and one in which women were 
accustomed to jmn, as well as men.* 

(2.) What has been said of prayer may be said 9^» i 
Praise or Songy ^oX^f We may infer from Eph. v. 19, 
where it is coupled with ^ hymns and odes* {vfumit mA tfim^ 
that it must have been of the nature of metre or rhythm, sod 
is thus the first recognition of Christian poetry. The Apo^ 
alypse is the nearest exemplification of it in the New Testa' 
ment 

(3.) Ciosety connected with this, both in itself and by the 
context, is Thanksgiving. The ^song of the onderstanding' 
is specially needed in the giving of thanks. % In this passs^ 

• zir. 18-15; xi5. t zlr. 15, SS. | zir. 16. 
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we bave the earliest intimation of a litargical foim* Although 
the context even here implies that it must have been a free 
effiuioOy yet it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Bndiaristic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth ; such 
as was from a veiy earlj period incorporated in the great 
Bndiaristic hjmn used, with a few modifications, through all 
the fitnrgical forms a£ the later Christian Church. And from 
tins passage we leant that the ^ Amen," or ratification of the 
wkole congregation, afterwuds regarded with peculiar so- 
lemaity in this part of the service, was deemed essential to 
the doe utterance of the thanksgiving. 

(4.) ** Prophesjing," or ^ teadiing," is regarded (not by the 
Gorintfaians, but) by the Apostle as one of the most impor- 
taot objects of their assemblies. Tlie impulse to exercise this 
gift i^pears to have been so strong as to render it difiicult to 
be kept under control* Women, it would seem from the 
Apostle's allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohibition of it 
in ziv. 84^ 85, had felt themselves entitled to speak. The 
Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of the 
mbordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

Thirdly. The Apostolical mode of admmistering the Eu- 
charist has already been delineated at the close of chap. xi. 
It is enoagfa here to recapitulate its main features. It was 
part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, usually in the 
evening ; the bread and wine were brought by the contribu- 
tors to the meal, and placed on a table ; of this meal each one 
partook himself; the bread was placed on the table as a loaf, 
and then broken into parts ; the wine was given at the con- 
dnnon of the meal ; a hymn of thanksgiving was offered by 
one of the congregation, to which the rest responded with the 
solemn word ^ Amen.** 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the 
worship o£ Apostolic times, with the addition perhaps of the 
fact mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 

• xiT.88 
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that the first day of the weA was specially deroted to thor 
meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the oatwaid aspects of tUi 
worship and of any which now exists, is the first impmsioi 
which this summary leaves on the mind. It would seem it 
first sight as if almost every vestige of the Apostolic ibnu 
was gone, and as if the present forms had no basis in tbit 
age on whidi to gnmnd themselves. But this impression ii 
relieved by various important ooDsideratkxis. First, whet 
we consider the state of the Apostolic Church as described ii 
the Acts and in this Epistle, it is evident that in outward d^ 
cumstanoes it never could be a pattern for future times. Tk 
fervor of the individuals who constituted the coomiunitiefl, Ae 
smallness of the Hsommunities themselves, the variety and 
power ai the gifts, the expectation of the ^ear approach of 
the end of the world, must have prevented the perpetuatiai 
of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as ahnoit 
every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle pre- 
sumes it to be, a religion of the spirit, and not of the letter, 
then this very peculiarity is one of its most characteiistie 
privileges. No existing form of worship can lay daim to 
universal and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to Apos- 
tolic times. The impossibility of perpetuating the primitiTe 
forms is the best guarantee for future fireedom and progreA 
Few as are the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, yet 
the inconvenience which they present, when transplanted 
into other than Oriental regions, shows the importance of the 
omission of such in the New Testament 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and la 
the spirit in which the Apostle handles them, principles in- 
portant for the guidance of Christian worship in all time^ 
Some of these have been already indicated. In this last eon- 
eluding Section, the whole of this advice is summed up in 
two simple rules : ^ Let all things be done unto edifying," and 
" let all things be done decently and in order." 

" Let all things be done unto edifyingr 

^ Edifying " {tviKo^oiiai) 1>^ ^ already noticed in xiv. 3; 
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like peculiar sense both of boilding up from firat principles to 
ilieir practical application^ and of fitting each member of the 
Mcietj into the proper place which the growth and rise of the 
trhde building require. It is ^development,'' not only in 
the sense of unfolding new truth, but of unfolding all the 
resources contained in the existing institution or body. Hence 
the stress laid (m the excellence of ^ prophesying," as the 
wpeatl gift by which men were led to know themselves (as 
in xiY. 24^ 25y ^ the secrets of their hearts being made mani- 
ftst"), and by whidi (as through the prophets of the older 
dispensations) higher and more spiritual views of life were 
gradually revealed. Hence the repeated injunctions that 
aO the ffSta should have their proper honor;* that those 
gifts should be most honored by wludi not a few, but all, 
flhould benefit; t that a/7 who had the gift of prophecy 
should have the opportunity of exercising that gift ; } that aO 
might have an equal chance of instruction and comfort for 
their own special cases. 

** Lei all thing* he done decently and in order/* § 
** Decently " {wirx^iiAims) ; that is, so as not to interrupt the 
gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ''In order" (xarik 
nd^) ; that is, not by hazard or impulse, but by design and 
arrangement. The idea is not so much of any beauty or 
succession of parts in the worship, as of that severe and 
simple m^esty which in the ancient world, whether Pagan or 
Jewish, seems to have characterized all solenm assemblies, 
civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the frantic or enthu- 
siastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or extravagant 
communities. The Roman Senate, the Athenian Areopagus, 
were examples of the former, as the wild Bacchanalian or 
Phiygian orgies were of the latter. It is to impress this 
character on Christian worship, that the Apostle has con- 
demned the rejection by the women of the Greek custom of 
the veil, | the speaking of women in the assemblied,^ the in« 

• zii. SO-30. txir. 1-S3. txiv. 29-31. 

4 X1T.40. I xL 1.-16. Txix.34. 
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lUscriiBinate iMnqiietmg at the Lorf a Sapper,* tlie i 
tkm of die prophets by eadi other, f *^ The ^Mritg of prophili 
aie subject to prophets,* is a principle of nmrersal applkft* 
tioDy and condemns ererj impulse of religions zeal or feefing 
winch is not strictly under the control of those who ^uj^ 
it A world of fimadcism is exploded bj this simple axkn; 
and to those who have witnessed the religious frenij wfakk 
attaches itself to the Tarious forms of Eastern worship tUi 
advice of the Aposde, himself of Eastern origin, will appesr 
the more reroaricahle. The wild gambols, jearij cdehrated 
at Easter by the adherents of the Gieek Qmrcfa round tb 
chapd of the H6I7 Sepuldire at Jerusalem, show irtat 
Eastern Christianity maj become; they are living pmofesf 
the need and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept 

To examine how fiur these two regulations hare mbbmStf 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christiani^, ti 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worsh^ by soe 
or other of these two rules, would be an in st r u c tiv e tariL 
But it is suffident here to notice, that on these two points 
the Apostle throws the whole weight of his authority ; these 
two, and these only, are the Rubrics of the Frimitiye Ounck 

• xiie-84. tadr.ao-ai. 



THE EUCHARIST. 

By R«v. ABTHUR P. STANLEY. 

1 Cor. zi. 16-34. 

It htm been truly said, thoagli with some exaggeration, that 
for manj centaries the history of the Eucharist might be con- 
sidered as a history of the Christian Church. And certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history, 
whether in its narrower or larger sphere, a point of remarkable 
rignificanoe. On the one hand, we may take our stand upon 
it, and look hack through its medium, on some of the institu- 
tions and feelings most peculiar to the first commencement of 
the Apostolic age. We see the most sacred ordinance of the 
Christian religion as it was celebrated by those in whose 
minds the earthly and the heavenly, the social and the relig- 
ious aspect of life were indistinguishably blended. We see 
the banquet spread in the late evening, after the sun had set 
behind the western ridge of the hills of Achaia ; we see the 
many torches * blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness 
of the upper room, where, as was their wont, the Christian 
community assembled ; we see the couches laid and the walls 
hung,t after the manner of the East, as on the night of the 
betrayal ; we see X the sacred loaf, representing, in its com- 
pact unity, the harmony of the whole society ; we hear the 
blessing or thanksgiving on the cup§ responded to by the 
joint ^ Amen," such as even three centuries later is described 
as like a peal of thunder ; we witness the complete realiza- 

* XofuMtt ImmL, Acti zx. 8. t Mp^fo¥ iorpt^vw^ Matt zxtL 
; 1 Oor.z. 17; zLM. i z. 81. 
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tion, in oatward form, of the Apo6tIe*8 words, Boggeated 
doabtless bj the sight of the meal and the sacrament Ueoded 
thus together, '^ Whether ye eai or drinkj or whataoerer js 
do, do all to the glory of God." * ** Whataoerer je do is 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jaugj ymaf 
thanks to God and the Father by hun." f 

This is one side of the picture ; but there is another side, 
which is exhibited here also, and which imparts to tUi 
passage its peculiar interest. Already the difficulties cf 
bringing an ideal and an actual life together make themselTes 
felt. What the falsehoods of Ananias and Sapphira were to 
the conmiuni^ of property at Jerusalem, that the excesses 
and disorders of the Corinthian Christians were to the {Hirifi- 
tive celebration of the Eucharist The time was come, when 
the secular and the spiritual had to be disentan^ed one fina 
the other; the ^ simplicity " and ^^adness" c^the first Apos- 
tolical communion was gradually to retire before the Apos- 
tolical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, die 
tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a senseless 
orgy, and it is (humanly speaking) by means of this ver£et 
of the Apostle against the Corinthian church, that the fom 
of the primitive practice was altered, in order to save the 
spirit of the original institution. It is of the more impor- 
tance to remember the extent of the danger to whidi the 
celebration of the Eucharist was then exposed ; because a 
great part of its subsequent history would seem to be a 
reaction, in part just, in part exa^erated, against the corrup- 
tion which then threatened it ; a reaction encouraged by the 
extreme severity with which that corruption is deilwmced by 

* Col. iii. 17. 

t Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing, to this anion of social 
intercourse with religions worship, is to be found in the senrices of the 
Coptic Church. The Eucharist indeed is even more divested of its dur* 
acter of a supper, than in the Wcstexn Churches. But there is an air of 
primitive freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the pntjren 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of long an- 
tiquity, conveyed to me, on the one occasion on which I witoeased tlM 
worship of the Copts in their cathedral at Caixo, a livelier imege of lb* 
early Christian aasembliea than anything else I erer saw. 
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tbe Apostle^ and which was itself called forth bj the great- 
ness of the crisis. This is the last mention of die adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper, according to the ancient fashion ; 
the ^ Slipper" itself had ceased to be a supper, as early as 
the beginning of the first centuiy, as we learn from the 
Epistles of the younger Pliny ; * and was celebrated, if not 
very early in the morning, at least before the night, although^ 
in some Egyptian cities the practice of partaking of it on the 
eveninffi of Saturday still continued in the fourth century .f 
The social meal was divided from it under the name of 
**Ag!Kpej" or ^Love-feast," but still continued to be cele- 
brated within the walls of churches as late as the fifth cen- 
tury, after which it disappears, having been already con- 
demned by councils on account of abuses similar to those 
here d^cribed at Corinth. { Thus the Eucharist became 
more and more set apart as a distinct sacred ordinance ; it 
withdrew more and more from the possibility of the Corin- 
thian desecration, till at last it was wrapt up in the awfiil 
mystery which has attached to it, in the highest degree, in 
the churches of the East, but in some degree in the churches 
of the West also, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
B^;inning under the simple name of ^ the breaking of bread," 
and known from this Epistle by the social and almost festive 
appellations of ^ the Conununion," and ^ the Lord's Supper," 
it first receives in Pliny the name of ^ Sacramentum," and in 
Jusdn Martyr that of ^ Eucharistia" ; both, indeed, indicating 
ideas of strictly Apostolical origin, though more closely con- 
nected with the words, and less with the act, than would have 
been the case in the first Apostolical times ; till in the days 
of Chrysostom it presents itself to us under the formidable 
name of the ^ Dreadful Sacrifice." 

These two views of the Lord's Supper have been thus 
set forth in this place side by side; because, as has been 
said, they both to a certain extent appear together in this 
cluster. A careful investigation of the passage will prob- 

• X 97. t Sozomen, A. E. yii. 19. 

I Bingfasin'f Antiquities, Book XY. dL 7. 
88 
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My lead to the oonchiaioii, that as, on the one hand, te 
general view of the Apoetolical practice, its simplici^, aai 
its festiyitj, as implied in the Apostle's argnments »d k 
Lis deagnatioB of the ordinance, have been in later tiinei 
too much onderrated; so, on the other hand, the seTeri^ 
of his denunciation against unworthy partakers has been tes 
generally and too rigorous^ enforced; because the partis 
nlar object, and the particular need of his rebuke at tiiit 
time, have not heea dearly understood. The Holy Gam- 
munion can never be again ezacdy what it was then ; and 
therefore, although his words will always impart to the great 
ordinance of Christian worship a peculiar solemnity, jet 
the real lesson which they convey relates now more ^ 
rectly to such general ocea;sions as that oat ot which las 
warning grew, than to the ordinance itsdfl Ttie joy sad 
almost merriment of the first Christian converts after the 
day of Pentecost could not now be applied to the Eacfaa- 
rist as it was then, without fear of great profimeness and 
levity. But the record of it implies that with a serioes sad 
religions life generally there is nothing incompatible in die 
freest play of cheerful and innocent gayety. In like maaoer, 
although we cannot without superstition imagine that die 
judgments which the Apostle denounced will fiJl on a dese- 
cration of the Communicm different in all its droumstaneei 
from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may sdH 
be an irreverence towards sacred things, a want of brotli- 
erly kindness, a dulness in discerning the presence of Christ, 
even in our common meals, which may make us fear ** ket 
we eat and drink condemnation to ourselves." And in die 
Communion itself the Apostle's words are instmctive, m 
reminding us that ^ the body of the Lord," to which be 
looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so here, the body 
which is represented by the whole Qirisdan socie^. So 
the Apostle conceives it to be in all times and places, aad 
not least in the institution especially intended to exhibit the 
unity and community of interests, feelings, and affecdoos, to 
produce which is always described as one duef purpose of 
the Death of Christ, shown forth in the Ixnnd's Simper. 



UNITT AND VARIETT OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

Bt Bet. ABTHUB F. STANLEY. 

1 Cor. ch. xii. 

The historical value of this chapter has been sufficientlj 
Mt forth in the notes. It is the most detailed contemporary 
record of the extraordinary powers which manifested them- 
selves in the Christian society daring the first century ; and 
which, however they may be explained, confirm the narra- 
tive in the Acts of the Apostles, and illustrate that in the 
foor Gospels, especially the statement in Mark xvi. 17-20: 
** They went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the word with signs following " ; 
that is, ^ casting out devils, speaking with tongues, taking up 
serpents, drinking poison without hurt, and laying hands on 
Ae sidt for their recovery." They resolve themselves into 
two dasses : (1.) Those which relate to healing exactly cor- 
respond with the description of the miracles of Peter and 
John,* and with the allusion in James v. 14, 15 : ''Is any 
sick among you ? let him call for the elders of the church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up." (2.) The ^fls of 
teaching which are here classed under the names of ^ proph- 
ets," ** teachers," " knowledge," " wisdom." are implied rathqr 
than expressly claimed in the authority which the narrative 

« Actiiii. 1-10; ▼. 12-16; ix. 33-42. 
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of the Acts ascribes to the nnmeioiis speeches of die j^x»> 
ties. But to ffStB of this kmd allusions are ezpresalj made 
in the intimations in Matt x. 20, John iljL 13, of ""the Spini 
speaking in the disciples," and ^ guiding them into all troth.* 
And to the same effect are the passages in Rom. ziL 6-8: 
^ Having then gifts differing according to the grace that m 
given to as, whether prophecy, let us prophesy aooordiog to 
the proportion of fidth ; .... or he that teacheth, let Iub 
wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on exhortaiiao.* Epii. 
iv. 7, 11 : *^ Unto every one of ns is given grace. .... He 
gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, emi- 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers." 1 Pet iv. 10, 11 : 
^ As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another. .... If any man speak, as ihe oracles 
of God." The Apostle seems to claim this gift for himseU^ 
both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 1 Cor. 
vii. 40 : ^ I think that I also (L e. as well as others) have the 
Spirit of God." Of the special gifts of prophesying and of 
speaking with tongues, there will be another occasion to spetk 
in considering the fourteenth chapter. It is in the higjbest 
development of these varioas forms of the gift o£ teaching 
that we find the only direct traces of what* in modem lan- 
guage is called ^ inspiration " ; and althou^ the limits of sadi 
a gift, and the persons in whom it existed, are never dearlj 
defined, the description of it is important, because, unlike the 
other gifts, its results can still be i^preciated. We cannot 
judge of the gifts of healing; their efiects have long since 
passed away. But we can judge of the gift of teaching bj 
the remains which it has left in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament; and these remains inoontestably prove that there 
was at that time given to men an extraordinary insight into 
truth, and an extraordinary power of communicatiDg it 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusioos 
imply a state of things in the Apostolical age, which has 
cSrtainly not been seen since. On particular occasions, in- 
deed, both in the first four centuries, and afterwards in tho 
Middle Ages, miracles are ascribed by oontemporaxy writen 
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to tlie influence or the relics of particular mdividuals ; bat 
there has been no occasion when they have been so etttpbati-^ 

cally ascribed to whole societieSj so close! j miKed up with the 
ordinarj course of bfe- It is not maintained that every raem- 
ber of the Corintluan church had all or the greater part of 
tbo§e gifts, but it certainly appears that every one had some 
gift ; and this being the case, we are eoabled to realize the 
total difference of the organization of the Apostolical Church 
&oin any through which it has passed in its later stages. It 
was 6till in a state of fusion. Every part of the new society 
was instiuct with a life of its own. The whole atmosphere 
which it breathed must have conBrraed the belief in the im- 
portance and the novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkablej both as a proof of the Divino 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole maotfesta- 
tion, and also as affording a lesson to after times, is the man- 
ner in which the Apostle approaches the subject, and the 
inference which he draws from iL His object in enumerat- 
ing these gifts is, not to enlarge on their importance, or to 
appeal to them as evidences of the Christian faith ; it is to 
orge upon his readers the necessity of co-operation for some 
Qseful purpose. Such a thought at such a moment is emi- 
nently characteristic of the sobeme^ and calmness which 
perrade the Apostle*s writings, and affords a striking contrast 
to the fanatical feeling which regards all miracles as ends and 
not a^ means ; and which despises, as alien and uncongenial, 
the ideas of co-operation, subordination, and order* 

This chapter has a yet farther interest. It is the intra* 
doction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It has been 
truly observed, that the great glory of the Mosaic covenant 
was, not so much the revelation of a truth before unknown, 
as the communication of ihat truth to a whole people, — the 
first and only exception which the Eastern world presented to 
the spirit of ea^te and exclusion. But even in the chosen 
people this universal sympathy witli each other, and witli the 
common objects of the nation, can liardlj be said to have 
been fulfilled as it was intended, 

38* 
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Hie idea of a whole oommimi^ 8wajed hj a taumm 
feeling of interest and affeedoD, waa not Anatic, Imi Em^* 
pean. It was Oreeoe^ and not Jndsa, whieh first pt vaeaid 
the right of a w^Ku or state, in which everj citizea had )m 
own polidcal and social duties, and liTed, not for himseU^ bit 
for the state. It was a Soman fiiUe, and not an Eastna 
parahle, which gave to the world ihe image of a ''bodf 
poHtic," in which the welfitf« of eadi memhor depended ca 
the welfiffe of the rest And it is precisdj tUb thoi^ 
which, whether in conscious m mieooscioas imitafinti, wm 
suggested to the Apostle, by the sight of the manifiiid sai 
Tarions gifts of the Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostk 
here exhibits, is that of a Uying society in which the Tarioos 
faculties of the various members were to perfonn their sev- 
eral parts, — not an inert mass of mere learners and sal^ectti 
who were to be authoritatiyely tan^t and ruled by one smai 
portion of its members. It is a Christianiigition, not of the 
Levitical hierarchy, but of the republic of Plato. It has 
become in after times the basis, not of treatises on dmrck 
government, but of Butlei^s Sermons on the general constito* 
tion of human nature and of human society. The principls 
of co-operation, as generally acknowledged in the economical 
and phyrical well-being of man, was here to be applied la 
his moral and spiritual improvement The peculiar eleaMul, 
which the Apostle bloids with this general idea of social and 
moral union, is that which could only be given by the Chris- 
tian ftuth. There would always be the fear lest an object 
so high and abstract as the promotimi of man's moral welfius 
might seem indistinct, and be lost in the distance. Something 
nearer and more personal was required to be mixed up with 
that which was indistinct from its very vastness. The direct 
object, therefore, of Christian co-operation, according to St 
Paul, was to bring Christ into every part of common life, lo 
make human society one living body, closely joined in oom* 
munion with Christ And le6t this comparison o£ the Quirdi 
with the human body might in one respect lead to emr, 
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I there resides sadi a sovereignty ill the brain or head, 
that in eomparison of its great aeHTily some of the other 
members may be oalled pasorre ; therdbre the functions of 
the head in the Christian Chnrdi are by the Apostle assigned 
ezdasirdy to Christ hhnself.* 

This idea of the Christian commnnity in the Apostolical 
age was kept np^ not only by the nniversal diffusion of the 
spiritqal gifts, but by aU the outward institutions of the 
CImrcb; by the primidve mode, as already described, of 
celebrating the liord's Sapper ; by the co-operation of the 
whdie community in the expulsion or restoration of offend- 
ers ; by the absence, as would appear from this chapter, of 
any definite form of government or constitution ; and, in the 
church of Jerusalem, by the community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, even before the ter- 
mination of the Apostolical age, had been either greatly 
modified or had ceased to exist ; and the gifts, from which 
the institutions derived their life and spirit, had, as the 
Apoetle himself anticipated, ahnost, if not altogether, van- 
ished away. But the general truth which their existence 
suggested to the Apostle is still applicable to the natural gifts 
which constitute the variety of all civilized society. 

If Christ be truly Lord of all, if to him have truly been 
committed all things both in heaven and on earth, then we 
may trace his hand, not only in the extraordinary and super- 
natural, but in the ordinary and natural gifts of men ; the 
earliest form of the Christian society was, as it were, a micro- 
cosm of the world at large ; what was supplied to it in its 
first stage by miraculous intervention, is to be sought for now 
in the various faculties and feelings which it has compre- 
hended within its sphere. And therefore it is truly a part of 
Christian edification to apply what St Paul and St. Peter f 

* For this whole sabject of the idea of the early Church and its reU- 
tkuis to the instUationB of later times, I cannot forbear to refer to the in- 
■tmctiTe pAMages in Arnold's Fragment on the Chorch, pp. 149, 150. 

t Bom. xiL 6-8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Pet It. 10, 11. See Arnold's 
Sennons, YoL IL 217 ; YL 300. 
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have 8sid of th6 dlyerntj snd rdatiYe importsnoe sad finii 
caoae of the first extnundiDacy disj^j of the gifts of the 
Spirit, to the snslogoiis variety of the gifts of im^ gm^t^^ 
reasoning powers, thought, acdvitj, means of beneficence. 
Variety and complexity are the diief characteristics of drfli- 
sati<m ; and it is one of the many indications of the new 
birth of the world invdlYed in the introdnction of the Goflpel, 
that these veiy same qualities, by whidi human sode^ k 
now carried on in nations and in chnrdies, shoold thns appeir 
impressed on the bee of primitiTe Qiristiaiiity. 



TBDB GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF 
PROPHESYING. 

Bt Bbt. ABTHUB p. STANLEY. 
1 Cor.ziy. l-4a 

Thb Apostle now arriyes at the point to which his arga- 
ment on the spiritual gifts has thvoughont been conyerging, — 
the special tendency of the Corinthian church to exaggerate 
the importance of the gift of tongues in comparison of the 
less extraordinary, but more useful, ^ft of prophesying. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to form some general notion of 
the nature of these gifls and their relation to each other. 

(1.) The gifl of "prophesying" or of "the prophets.** 
The word "prophet" (irpo^^n^r) is deriyed in the first in- 
stance from the interpreters of the pagan oracles, who spoke 
forth or expounded the unintelligible answers of the Pjrtho- 
ness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In 
a metaphorical sense it is used of poets, as interpreters of the 
Gods or Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the 
best equiyalent of the " nabi " or " seer " of the Old Testa- 
ment In the New Testament it is used for a gift which, 
though in many respects similar to that of the older covenant, 
was a reyival, rather than a continuation, of the ancient pro- 
phetical office. According to the common Jewish tradition, 
prophecy had expired with Malachi ; and there is no recorded 
instance of it between his time and the Christian era. It ia 
true that the application of the name to the Baptbt and to 
Christy shows that the appearance of a prophet was not a 
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thing ankwked for.* Our Lord speaks as if ^twrtAMf 
of '^a prophet having no honor." f ZarJiariaw is said *io 
prophes J.** I Anna is said to be ^ a prophetess." S But Ike 
frequency of the gift, if not its existence, was regarded •• a 
special sign of a new dispensation, and as sach its nmvend 
difiiision is described at the daj of* Pentecost. ^ Tour sou 
and joor daughters shall prophesy, . * • . and on mj aeraati 
and on my handmaidens I will poor out .... of my Spirit; 
and they shall prophesy." | In the subsequent narraliTe «f 
the Acts, prophets and prophetesses are spoken of as ereiy- 
where to be found in Christian eoogr^atioiis : ^ Then csme 
prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. • . • . One of diem 
named Agabus signified by the Spirit that there should be 
great dearth throughout all the world-^lf ''There were ia 
the church that was at Antioch certain prophets and teachen; 
as Barnabas, and Simeon ^hat was called Niger, and Lodiii 
of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and SauL"** ''Judas and Silas bdag 
prophets." ft At Giesarea, Philip the Evangelist had four 
daughters " which did prophesy." %% In all the Epistles, the 
gifl of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place in all enumera- 
tions of the gifts of the Spirit The Apocalypse itself is 
called ^ a prophecy " ; §§ and " the spirit of prophecy," || and 
" the prophets " as " servants of God," and " witnesses," are 
oflen mentioned W as in the Christian Church. Not oolj 
does this wide-spread appearance and variety of prophetical 
characters agree with the fact of its general di£fusion throu^ 
the whole Corinthian church, but the meaning is substantiall/ 
the same in all the cases where it occurs. Throughout the 
New Testament, as throughout the Old, and, it may be added, 

* MattxiY. 5; xxi. 11-46; Msrk zL aS; Luke L 76; viL 26, tt, 
SO ; xiii. 33 ; John iy. 19 ; ix. 17. 
t Matt xiii. 57. | Lake I. 67. 4 Luke u. 36. 

H Acts ii. 17, 18. T Ibid. xi. 27, 28. ♦• Ibid- xfiL 1. 
ft Ibid. XT. 32. tt Ibid. zxL 9. ^ Bev. L 3 ; zxiL 7, Ifl^ la 

101 Ibid. xix. 10. 
IT Ibid. xi. 3, 6, 10, 18; xW. 6; XTiiL 20, S4; zziL 6, a. 
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in the lue di the Arabic word ^nabi" in the Koran, the 
pronunent idea 10, not that of prediction, but of delivering 
fnspired messages of warning, exhortation, and instruction: 
and the general object of the gift, as elsewhere implied, is 
exactly that here spoken of: building up, exhorting, and com- 
fartiDg'';* ^convincing, judging, and making manifest the 
of the heart" f The ancient classical and Hebrew 
prevails everywhere. Epimenides and Mahomet, on 
the <HKe hand, Elijah and Paul on the other hand, are called 
'^ prophets," not because they foretold the future, but because 
thej enlightened the present 

(2.) We now come to the " gift of tongues," which is a 
much more difficult subject. The most important passages 
relating to it are those contained in this chapter, and the 
alluaioDS to it in xiL 10, 28, as ^ divers kmds of tongues " 
(yfif ykma'vm^)^ and xiii. 1 : '^ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels." To these we must add Mark 

zvi. 17 : ^ These signs shall follow them that believe 

Thej shall speak with new tongues" (yXtto-o-oif XoX^o-ovo-i 
iBoiMMf). There are also the descriptions of the gift at the 
day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 3-21; at the conversion of the 
twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts xix. 6. 

It is nowhere else mentioned by name, though several 
other passages have been thought to contain allusions to it 
Luke xxi. 15:^1 will give you a mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay." Eph. v. 
18 : '^ Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess (compare 
Acts iL 13) : but be filled with the Spirit ; speaking in your- 
selves (XflXoSiTCff ^avroir) in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord." 1 Thess. v. 19 : ^ Quench not the Spirit ; despise 
not prophesyings." 1 Pet iv. 11: ^Each one as he has 
received a gift. .... If any man speak (XaXci), let him speak 
as the oracles of God." 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after the 

• B«v. ziv. 3. t Ibid. zIt. 25. 
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Apostolic times, is in Irenseiis adv. Hser. tL 6: ^We bar 
many brethren in the Chnrchy having prophetical gifts, mi 
by the Spirit speaking in all kinds of languages." Mmj 
speculations oocor in the later Fathers on the subject; bat 
their historical testimonj to the nature o£ the gifts maj all 
be summed up in one sentence of Qirjsostoni, in his eooi- 
ment on this chapter : *^ This whcAe place is veiy obscure; 
but the obscurity is produced by our ignorance of the ha» 
described, which are such as then used to occur, but now no 
longer take place." 

Such are the data on which we have to proceed. The fal- 
lowing concludons maybe attiuned with tolerable certahity : — 

First The gift in question is always described as some- 
thing entirely new in the Apostolical age. ^ They diaD 
speak with new tongues."* The effect on the spectators st 
Pentecost is of uiuTersal bewilderment and astonishmentt 
It is described as the special marie fbUowing npon eonrer- 
sion I (whether immediately before baptism, § or immediate 
after |). It is, moreover, spoken of as in an especial man- 
ner a gift ^ of the S^riiy'' that is, the new manifestation of 
God in the hearts of Christians. Hence its i^pearance st 
the day of Pentecost : " They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirii 
gave them utterance." If Hence '^ the speaking with tongues * 
was the sign that Cornelius had *^ received the J3ofy SfwriL'^ 
Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples at Ephe- 
sus, " the Bofy S^rii came upon them, and they spake wiA 
tongues." tt Hence the very name of " the Spirit " aad 
'* spiritual gifts " seems to have been appropriated to tiiis gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xiL 
1-13, and the particular expressions in xiv. 1, 12, 14>87; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19 ; Eph. ▼. 18. 

Secondly. It was closely connected with the gift of 

* Mark zri. 17. f Acts ii. 7, IS. | Maik xtL 17. 

i Acts X. 46. g Ibid. xiz. 6. t Dad. iL 4. 

•• Bnd. zz. 44, 4e, 47. tt Ibid. six. 6. 
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ifOphesThig. This appears not onlj from these chapters 
rhere the two are always compared, as being, though differ- 
ent, yet homogeneous, in xii. 10-28, xiii. 1, xiv. 1-6, 
^ - 25, bat finom the notices in the Acts. In Acts ii. 17 - 21, 
Peter, in his justification of himself and the Apostles, de- 
icribes it under no other name than ^ prophesying " ; and in 
icts xix. 6, the converts are described ^'speaking with 
ongues and prophesying." To the same effect is the con- 
lection in 1 Thess. v. 19, where ^quench not the Spirit" is 
bllowed by ^ despise not prophesyings." 

Thirdly. Whilst it follows finom what has been said, that 
his gift, like that of prophesying, must have been a posses- 
Ion of the spirit and mind of the speaker by an extraor- 
linary influence, over which he had little or no control, it 
rould seem that its especial distinction from prophesying 
ras, that it consisted not of direct warning, exhortation, or 
trediction, but of thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and 
Aher expressions of devotion: ^-^pray with the tongue"; 
' my spirit prays " ; " I nng in the spirit ** ; " thou givest 
kankM {pikoyqt) in the Spirit" • " We hear them speaking 
he wonderful works of GodJ* f " They heard them speaking 
rith tongues, and magnifying GodJ' X And this is illus- 
rated, if not confirmed, by Eph. v. 19 : '^ Speaking .... in 
Malms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
oelody .... to the Lord, giving thanks always." 

Fourthly. It would appear that these expressions of devo- 
ion were outpourings of the heart and feelings, rather than 
f the understanding ; so that the actual words and meaning 
rere almost always unintelligible to the by-standers, sometimes 
3 the speakers themselves. *' He that speaketh with a 
3ngue speaketh not to men^ hut to God; for no one heareth ; 
nd in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries ; .... he that speak- 
th with a tongue edifieth himself^ [and not the Church J. § 
If I come to you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit 

• 1 Cor. zlY. 13-16. t Acts u. 11. 

X Ibid. X. 46. S 1 Cor. xiv. S, i. 
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yoQ?"* ^Let him that speaketh with a toogoe praj thatWi 
may interprei." t '^ If I praj with a tongue, mj epA 
prayeth, but my understanding is anfruitfuL" { ^'Iftim 
givest thanks in the spirit, how shall he that filleth the pbee 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks ; for he 
knoweth not what Uiou sayest." § ^ I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that I may instruct others alco^ 
than ton thousand words with a tongue." | ^ Making melodj 
fit your hearts.^ ^ To the same effect are the passages which 
describe the impression produced on by-standers: ''If aH 
speak with tongues, and the unlearned cur nnbelieyers eome in, 
will they not say that ye are mad ? " ** **> Others, mocking 
said, Tliey are full ^ new wine " ; where, though the word* 
ai-e described as spoken in jest^ they are deemed of sufficient 
importance to tie refuted by Peter.ft Compare also Epb. t. 
19, where the injunction ^' to be filled with the Spirit" and to 
^ speak in themselves," is preceded by the prohibition, ^ be 
not filled with wine," 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the seversl 
accounts. It is sufficiently clear that it was a trance or 
ecstasy, which, in moments of great religious fervor, espe- 
cially at the moment of conversion j seized the early believers; 
and that this fervor vented itself in expressions c^ thanks- 
giving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody and prayer, 
which to the s()eaker himself conveyed an irresistible senaS 
of communion with Grod, and to the by-stander an impression 
of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not neces- 
sarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even harii^ 
the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness or 
intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each individ- 
ual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul 
possessed this gift in a high degree, ^ speaking with tongoes 



* 1 Cor. xiv. 6. t Ibid. xiv. 13. % Ibid. xit. 14. 

4 Ibid. xi7. 16. H Ibid. xiv. 19. t Eph. t. 19. 

•• 1 Cor. xiv. 23. ft Acts u. 13- 15. 
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moan than they all,"* it is easy to conceive that, when com- 
ilniied with the other more remarkable gifls which he pos- 
!Mttedy it would form a fitdng mood for the reception of 
^ God's aecrets " (fiwnripui)jf and of ^^ unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for man to utter," ** being caught into 
•the third heaven," and into ''Paradise."} And thus the 
aearest written eTampie of this gift is that exhibited in the 
iwJbnpt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, of 
which the author describes himself, almost in the words of St. 
Pan], as ^ being in the Spirit on the Lord's day " and ^ hear- 
ing a voice as of a trumpet," S and ^ seeing a door open in 
heavm," and ^a throne set in heaven," | and seeing ^the 
New Jerusalem," « the river of life," and " the tree of life." ^ 

But a difilcuhy arises when we a:itk. What was the special 
-finrn which these outpourings of devotion and these prophetic 
trances assumed? This must be sought in the names by 
which they were called : (1.) ^ Speaking with tongues " 
(XcJl«ty yXmrams) ; ** ^ speaking with a tongue " (\akmp 
yk^Hnrn).^ (2.) ** The tongues " (al yXmmnu), U '< a tongue " 
(^^U^(w),§$ "^ kinds of tongues" (y/ny yXaKr<rcMr). || (3.) 
^ Speaking with other tongues " (XoXc cy Mptus yXwraais), YY 
« speaking with new tongues " (yk»traats Xaktiaomnv KoivaU).*** 

The use of the word ^ tongue " (ykmam) need not neces- 
'■orily imply a distinct language of a nation. The only occa- 
sions on which it is ever so used in the New Testament are 
in the poetical language of the Apocalypse ; fff in all which 
It is used in the phrase ^ kindreds, and nations, and peoples, 
and tongues/' as is the oonesponding phrase in Dan. iii. 4, 7, 
▼. 19, vL 25 ; Judith iiL 8. In Gen. xi. 7, n^v ykinraw b 

♦ 1 Cor. xir. 18. t IHd. u. 7 ; iv. 1 ; xiy. S ; xr. 61. 

I SCor. xii.4-6. 4 Bev. i. 9. 

I B«v. IT. 1. T Ber. xxi. 1 ; xxii. 1, S. 

•• 1 Cor. xiT. 5, 6, SS, 39; Acta x. 46 ; xix. 6. 

tt I Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 13, 14, 18. 19, 27. tt ^Jid. xiv- 22. 

H Ibid. xiv. 26. HU Ibid. xu. 28. 

ttABtiii.4. •** Mark xTt 17. 

ttt Ber. T. 9; TiL0;«.U; xL9; xiiL 7; xiy. 5; xrii. 15. 
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used in the phrase, ^ Let us oonfoond their bngDage,* ai t 
translation of npip, which, however, in all other plaeeB ii 
that chapter (verses 1, 7, 9) is translated ^mp^ or x'Tket, Tke 
word ordinarily osed, in sacred as in classical Greek, fbr'die 
language of a nation or countiy " is dAoXcicrof, as in Acts L 19, 
iL 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxiL 2, xxvi. 14. We maj, therefore, oqb> 
dude that the word " tongue " (yXwotra) was applied to Urn 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in duicil 
Greek was naturally applied to strange, unoomnKai ezpnt- 
sions, as in Aristotle,* partly from the circamstance that, ik 
the use of this gift, '^ the tongue " was literally the oi^gaii cm- 
ployed, the mind, as it were, remaining passive, wlnkt tlie 
tongue gave utterance to words of which the speaker ma 
hardly conscious. That these meanings were both intended 
to be conveyed, is confirmed by the manner in whidi kindred 
expressions are used. When, in xiii. 1, the Apostle sajs, 
<* Though I speak with the tongues of men and of anpA" 
(rdis yKwnrait t&p catBpine^v \akm Jtal rttv oyyiXwr), it is dear 
from the last word that he was not thinking of languages or 
dialects, but of every conceivable form of speech w style. 
And when, in ziv. 9, be says, " So ye, unless ye utter by (&« 
tangtie (dta r^ff y\m<r<nii) " a clear sound," it is dear that he 
is using the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, ^ speaking with a tongue " {Xakm 
ykwrtrjj). It is probable, however, that this peculiarity of 
style or speech was, if not always, yet occasionally, height- 
ened by the introduction of foreign words or sentences into the 
utterances thus made. The expressions ** kinds of tongues,*! 
^ new tongues," I ^ other tongues," § though they need not of 
necessity imply anything more than a variety or a novelty of 
modes of expression, yet become more appropriate if some- 
thing of a new language, or of different languages, were 
united with these new or various modes. This is the impres- 
aion conveyed by the comparison of "the speaker with 

• RheLni.8,4; Poet XXI. 6. f 1 Cor. zii. 10, Sa. 

I Mark xri. 17. { Acts iL 4. 
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tangaefl" to ^a barbarian" (L e. a foreigner),* and of the 
dgn of tongues generally to the sign of foreign languages, 
''other tongues and other lips" (^cpoyXd^cnroif xal iv x^^*^^^ 
Mpm^), spoken of in Isaiah, xxviii. ll.f And such certainly 
miist be the meaning of the first recorded appearance of the 
gift on the day of Pentecost, however it may be explained in 
detaiL The stress laid on the yariety of nations there as- 
■embled, and the expressions, ^ every man heard them in hts 
own language " (ri Idl^ dtakiicrf), X ^ how hear we every man 
in owr awn ianguage, wherein we were bom ? " § "we hear 
them speak in our tongues (cy raU ifttrtpau yXwraais) the 
wonderfiil works of God," | can hardly be explained on any 
other supposition than that the writer meant to describe that, 
at least to the hearers, the sounds spoken seemed to be those 
of distinct languages and real dialects. If this account is to 
be taken literally, it would imply that the fervent expressions 
of thanksgiving which on that occasion, as on others, consti- 
tuted the essential part of the gift, were so far couched in 
foreign dialects as to be intelligible to the natives of the 
several countries. And viewing this passage in connection 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, we can hardly 
avoid seeing, in the emphatic record of this peculiar charac- 
teristic of the gift, the design of pointing it out as the natural 
result and the natural sign of the first jpowerful and public 
manifestation of a religion whose especial mission it was to 
break through the barriers which divide man from man and 
nation from nation. Such a signification, however suitable to 
the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal Church, 
would not be equally appropriate, and is certainly not re- 
quired, in the more ordinary manifestations of the gift. But 
it is not difficult to see that the efiect described as occurring 
on the day of Pentocost might grow out of, and form part of 
the more general nature of " the tongues," as described in the 
rest of the New Testament. As Xavier is said to have 



• 1 Cor. xir. 11. f Ibid. xir. 21, 22. t AcU iL 5. 

4 Ibid. ti. 8. U Ibid. iL U. 
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understood and made bimgelf undentood bj tbe 
without knowing their langiMgey and aa, ere 
matters, penona in a faighlj wrought atate of Mm^ m 
enabled to ondentand each other, though not speaking thi 
same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted tb 
speaker out of himself, might hare the same effadL Jbi 
the peculiar form of language oidinarilj uaed as the T^idi 
of communication at that time would eontiibafte to the iiBS 
result. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Gieel^ 
Latin, and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life «i 
energj which we see it assume in the Yariooa st^ of lbs 
New Testament, especiaUy in St. Paul and in the Apem- 
fypse, was almost in itself ' a speaking " in diTers '^kiadief 
tongues." It has often been remarked, tbat the spnaA of Ihii 
dialect bj the conquests of Alexander was a piwkfc a tii i 
preparation for the spread of the Goepel ; and there is noc^ 
ing more strange in the development of this peculiar ]a» 
guage into the gift of tongues, than in tbe development of the 
natural powers of strength and intellect into the gifts of 
• ministry," of " wisdom," and of " knowledge." All tbe vn^ 
oos elements of Aramaic and HeUenic speech, latent in the 
usual language of the time, would be quickened under the 
power of this gift into a new life, sometimes intelligible^ 
sometimes unintelligible, to those who heard it, but ahraja 
expressive of tbe vitality and energy of tbe Spirit by wbieh 
it was animated. 

It needs hardly to be observed after this compariaoo of te 
various passages which speak of ttds gift, that, ev^i if forego 
words were always part of its exensise (of whidi there ii no 
proof), there is no instance and no probabiKty of ito hcfiDg 
been ever used as a means of in stru cting foreign natkaiB, or 
of superseding the necessity of learning foreign languageSi 
Probably in no age of the worM was such a gift less needed. 
Hie chief sphere of the Apostles must have been within tha 
Boman Empire, and within that sphere Greek or Latin, bat 
especially Greek, must have been everywhere understood. 
Even on the day of Pentecost, the speech oi Peter, by which 
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IhB lint great oonyenkm was eflbcted, seems to have been in 
Gvaek, which probably all the nations assembled would sufA- 
cienUj understand ; and the speaking of foreign dialects is 
aowhere alluded to by him as any part of the event wliich he 
li THidicating and describing. Hie Epistles, in like manner, 
were all written in Greek, though many of them are ad- 
drwsed to the veiy nations whose presence is det%cril>e<l in 
ikm Acts on that occasion ; the people of ^ Judaea, Cappo- 
docia, Pontns, Asia, Phrygia, and the dwellers at Rome.** 
When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and Barnabas in tlie 
of Lycaonia,* there is no mention of Paul and Bar- 
answering them in that language. According to one 
of the oldest traditions, Peter is det^cribed «s employing Mark 
for an interpreter.f Irenssus, who alone of the early Fathi^rs 
alludes to the gift. of tongues, and that in a manner which 
aeems to imply diversity of language, } was himi^If obliged 
to learn the Gaulish language. And, lastly, the whole cha}>- 
feer now in question is inconsistent with such a supposition. 
The dinrch of Corinth is described as full of spoakerH with 
tongues, and yet evidently no work of conversion was going 
on, nor any allusion made to such a work as a possible object 
for the gift. Yet had such an object been within even its 
distant scope, the argument almost imperatively demanded 
that it shoqld be noticed, and that the Apostle should have 
said, ** Why do you waste so great a gift on those who can- 
not profit by it» when you might go forth beyond the limits of 
the Empire to preach with it to the Scythian and Indian 
tribes?" 

The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
manifestations which may serve, either by way of contrast or 
resemblance, to illustrate its main peculiarities. In the Parztui 
world the Apostle's words, at the opening of the twelfth 
chapter, of themselves remind us of the unconscious utter- 
anees which accompanied the delivery of the ancient oracles, 
when the ejaculations of the Pythoness stood to the inter- 



• Acta xir. 11. t Eos. H. E. UI. 89. t Adv. Har. VI. 6. 
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preters of the oracle in a relation similar to that whidi ex- 
isted between the speaken with tongues and the ptor^eii- 
In the Jewish dispensfttion we maj compare the hunt of aoig 
and trance, which aeoompanied the first great dispky ^ ^ 
prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel, ^a coaqwaj of 
prophets coming down from the high place with a jwdtarjli 
and a tahnij and a pfpe^ and a karp before them,"* and praph- 
e«jing ; and ^ the Spirit of the Lord " descending upon dioia 
who witnessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it 
before ; so that they too canght the inspirstioa ** and pnpb- 
esied also," and were '^turned into other men," and psned 
days and nights in a state of ecstatic seclusion.* What tbe 
"tongues" were to the " prophesyings " at Gninth, the tnnee 
of Saul was to the Psafans oi David. But it is perhaps ia 
subseqaent periods that the nearest outward likenesses to tke 
gift of ^ tongues " can be found. The wide difference be- 
tween the character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of tbs 
early Christian Church, and that of the sects in which MMh 
later manifestations have appeared, phices a deep gulf be- 
tween the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. Still 
as the preaching, the teaching, thegoTerament, the fpfb ^ 
knowledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in tha 
Apostolical age, are illustrated by the analogous institudoiu 
and faculties of less sacred times, so the excitement sod 
enthusiasm, and the g^As more especially associated with tbif 
aspect of the early Church, nuiy be illustrated no less froa 
the expressions of later enthusiasm. Such phenomena, how- 
ever inferior to the manifestaticms of the Apostolical timeft 
have their origin in the same mysterious phase <^ human lift 
and human nature, which was included with so much beaidej 
of the most opposite character in the wide range of tbfl 
spiritual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged e^ 
static state of the Montanists at the close of the second cen- 
tury. *^ There is at present a sister amongst us," says Te^ 

* 1 Sam. X. 5, 6, 10; xn. SO-24. 
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tullian, ^ who has obtained the gifl of revelations, which she 
reoehret in the oongregatioD or sdiemii sanctuaiy by ecstasj 
in fhe Spiril, who has oonyene with angels, sometimes even 
with the Jjordf and sees and hears sacred troths {Maereanenta)^ 
and discerns the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to 
those who want them. Also^ according as the Scriptures are 
read, or the Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocuHonei) 
uttered, or petitions presented, so from these several sources 
materials are furnished for her visions. We had happened 
to be discussing something about the soul, when this sister 
was in the Spirit After the conclusion of the service and 
the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her usual manner 
of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded that 
thej maj be examined), amongst other remarks, said the 
soul was shown to. me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, 
but not of an empty or shapeless quality, but as something 
which gave hope of being held, tender and bright and of an 
aerial hae, and altogether of human form.** 

Another instance was the utterance of strange sounds 
among the persecuted Protestants oi the South of France, at 
the beginning of the last century, commonly called the 
^ Prophets of Gevennes," of whom full accounts are to be 
found in the ^Histoire des Pasteurs," by Peyrat; of the 
^ Troubles de Gevennes," by Gibelin ; and of the " Egltses 
de D^rt," by C. Coquerel. There is also an <^ Impartial 
Account of the Prophets," by an eyewitness, in A Letter 
to a Friend,* on their appearance in England, where they 
exdted much attention and the ridicule of Lord Shaftesbury 
in his << Characteristics.'' There is little of detailed interest 
in these descriptions ; but they are remarkable, especially the 
last named, as bearing testimony to the good character and 
general sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
5«|^iming the most direct connection with the Apostolical gifts, 
was the so-called '^ gift of tongues " in the followers of Mr. 

* London: BCorphew, 170S. 
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Irrin^ aboot 18Sl-18dS. Of the ezeran rf tfiii 9!^ 
Mouuiits STB oeTB Miiijoiiied ntNn two eyewitiMMn : tM in^ 
m beUervr in bs Dhrine origin al the time he wrote; Ai 
aeeond, a believer and actor in the tranaacdonft wttck te 
describes, bat at the time that be wrote rejecting tbeir Di- 
Tine, thoDf^ still mafaifaining their aapematoral (dna^ 
diab<rfical) origin. 

(1.) 'As an ioBtaaee of the extmotdinaiy change ia Ai 
powers of the boman vmse when nnder inspimtion, I hJ 
here mention the case of an in^ridnal whose natural foiee mi 
mbarmonioiis, and who besides had no ear ftr keepiag tioa 
Yet even the Toice of this person, when 8ii^;ing in the Spirii» 
coald poor forth a lidi strain of melodj, of which each son 
was moucal, and nttoed with a sweetness and power of iS* 
pression that was tmlj astonishing md, what is still more i» 
golar, with a graduaUy increasing velocity into a rapidity, jpst 
distinctness of utterance, whidi is inconceiTable bj those who 
have never witnessed the like ; and yet, with all this I9|M^ 
entlj breathless haste, there was not in reality the shgiittist 
agitation of body or of mind. In other instances, the voice 
is deep and powerfolly impressive. I cannot describe it 
better than by saying that it approaches nearly to what aiglit 
be considered a perfect state <^ the voice, passing £ar bejood 
the energies of its natvoral strength, and at times so kmd 
not only to fill the whole house, but to be heard at a 00a- 
siderable distance; and though often accompanied bj m 
apparently great mea^ energy and muscular exertion of tke 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest distoii)- 
ance in either; on the contrary, there was present a trsn- 
quillity and composure, both of body and mind, the veiy 
opposite to any, even the least degree of ezdtemenL 

^ Every attempt at describing these manifestationa, so si Id 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to 
fail ; since, to have any adequate perception of their power, 
tliey must be both seen and felt Tot, were it otherwise, nj 
consdenee would scarcely allow me the liber^ of entenng 
into so minute a detaO ; Ibr the cooMWuness of the preseaoe 
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of God in these manifestations is fraught with such a holj 
•olemnity of thoagfat and feeling, as leave neither leisure nor 
for curibus observation. In a person alive to the 
\ of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed bj his mani- 
ftstatioiifl beside and around him, and deeply conscious that 
his heart is naked and exposed unto the eye of God, one 
tboDght alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, 
'God be merciful to me a sinner.' Nor can the eye be 
diverted from the only sight that is then precious to it, far 
more precious than life itself: 'The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world.' " * 

(2.) ^ After one or two of the brethren had read and 
prayed, Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very 
distinctly, and with an energy and depth of tone which 
seemed to me extraordinary, and it fell upon me as a super- 
natural utterance which I ascribed to the power of God ; the 
wcfrds were in a tongue I did not understand. In a few 
minutes Miss £. C. broke out in an utterance in English, 
which, as to matter and manner and the influence it had upon 
me, I at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of Grod. 
Tliose who have heard the powerful and commanding utter- 
ance need no description ; but they who have not, may con- 
ceive what an unnatural and unacxnistomcd tone of voice, an 
intense and riveting power of expres:^]on, with the declaration 
of a cutting rebuke to all who were present, and applicable 
to my own state of mind in particular, would effect upon me 
and upon the others who were come together, expecting to 
hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midj>t of the 
feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was 
myself seized upon by the power, and in much struggling 
against it was made to cry out, and myself to give out a con- 
fession of my own sin in the matter for which we were 
rebuked. There was in me, at the time of the utter- 
ance, veiy great excitement ; and yet I was distinctly con- 

* A Brief Account of a Visit to some of the Brethren io the Weet of 
SootUnd. PabKshed by J. msbet, London, 18S1, pp. 28, 89. 
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waooB of a power, sctiDg upon me beTood the mere powtf rf 
excitement So disdiiGt was this power fixm the exatoBO^ 
that, in all my trouble and doubt about it, I nerer eoold 
attribute the whde to excitement.** '^I read the haxik 
chapter of Malachi ; as I read the power came upon me, lad 
I was made to read in the power. Mj voice was railed fir 
beyond its natural pitch, with constrained repetitionb of partly 
and with the same inward uplifting whidi at the presence of 
the power I had always before experienced.'' f ^Whilst 
sitting at home, a mighty power came upon me, but fiv a 
considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, a eea- 
tence in French was vividly set before my. mind, and, ondv 
an impulse to utterance, was spoken. Then, in a little time, 
sentences in Latin were in like ^nanner uttered ; and, with 
short intervals, sentences in many other languages, judging 
fix>m the sound and the difllerent exercise of the ennndatiDg 
organs. My wife, who was with me, declared some of tbea 
to be Italian and Spanish ; the first she can read and tnos- 
late, the second she knows but little of. In this case she was 
not able to interpret nor retain the words as they were 
uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly tried 
in mind. After the first sentence, an impulse to utteranoe 
continued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my con- 
viction being that, until something was set before me to utter, 
I ought not to yield my tongue to utterance. Tet I was 
troubled by the doubt, what could the impulse mean, if I were 
not to yield to it ? Under the trial, I did yield my tongoe 
for a few moments; but the utterance that broke fitxn me 
seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, without 
words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, except as 
words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes single 
words were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I 

* NarratiTe of Facts choracteriziog the Sapomatniml ManifettatioQi, 
in Members of Mr. Inring's Congregation and other Individnali, in 
England and Scotland, and formerly in the Writer himself, by Robot 
Baxter. Sd edition, Nisbet, London, 18SS, pp. S - 7. 

t Ibid., p. 19. 
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eonld neither recognize the words nor eentencrs as any Ian- 
goage I knew, except those which were French or Latin.** * 
* Mj persoasion concerning the unknown . tongue, as it is 
oJled (in which I mjself was very little exercised), is, that 
it is no language whatever, hut « mere collection of words 
and sentences ; and in the lengthened discourses is, most of it 
a jargon of sounds ; though I can conceiye, when the power 
18 yeiy great, that it will assume much of the form of a con- 
nected oration." f 

It must again he repeated, that those instances are hrought 
fiirward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, hut as illus- 
trations of it But, however inferior they may have been 
to the appearances of which they were imitations or resem- 
'blancesy they yet serve to show the possibility of the same 
oombinad<Hi of voice, and ecstasy, and unknown or foreign 
words, as has been described in the case of the Apostolic 
gift;- they show also how, even when accompanied by ex- 
travagance and ^naticism, such a manifestation could still be, 
in a high degree, solemn, impressive, and affecting. It was 
the glory of the Apostolical age, that, instead of dwelling 
exclusively on this gift, or giving it a prominent place, as has 
been the case in the sects of later days, the allusions to it 
are rare and scanty, and (in the chapter now before us, 
which contains the ftillest account of it) even disparaging. 
The Corinthian Christians, indeed, regarded it as one of the 
highest manifestations of spiritual influence ; but this was the 
very tendency which the Apostle sought to repress. The 
object of this Section of the EpisUe, as of the whole dis- 
cnssicHi on spiritual gifts of which it forms a part, is to re- 
strain, moderate, and reduce to its proper subordination, the 
fervor, the enthusiasm, the eccentricity, so to speak, occa- 
sioned by these gifts, and to maintun beyond and above 
them the eternal superiority of the moral and religious 
elements which Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 
In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the 

• Nmnrmtive of Facts, &c., pp 133, 134. t Ibid., pp. 134, 135. 
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Apostle was analogoos to^ thon^ at the same time irfioDj aD> 
like, that of the ancieiit presets. There was in the esrif 
Christian Church do fear (except from the Jewish part7)of ai 
undue development of that oeremonial and hierarchical spirit, 
against which the Prophets and Psalmists, irom Samuel and 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voioa to 
assert the paramount importance of justice, mercy, and troth; 
of obedience above sacrifice ; of a broken and coatrite spirit 
above bumtpofferings of bulls and goats. It was froni si 
opposite quarter that these great qMritoal verities were en- 
dangered in the beginning of the Christian Church ; bat the 
danger was hardly less formidable. The attractions of si- 
raculous power, of conscious impulses of a Divine preseaoe^ 
of a speech and an ecstatic state which struck all beholden 
with astonishment, were the temptations which, amoi^ the 
primitive Gkntile Christians, threatened to withdraw the 
Church from the truth, the simplicity, and the sobeneasof 
Christ and of Paul, as the stately ceremonial of the Jewish 
worship had, in ancient times, had the like effect in withdnw- 
ing the nation of Israel from the example of Abraham sod 
the teaching of Moses. That the gifts were not leas neceir 
sary to sustain the first faith of the Apostolical ChriBtiaiw, 
than the Levitioal rites were to sustain that of the Jewish 
people, does but render the illustration more exacti Whst, 
therefore, the protests of Isaiah and Amos are against the 
oorruptions of the ancient Jewish priesthood, what the pro- 
tests of the Apostle himself in the Epistles to the Bomins 
and Galatians are against drcumdsion and the rites of the 
Mosaic Law, that this chapter is against all those tendencies 
of the human mind which delight in displays of Dirine 
power more than in displays of Divine wisdom or goodDesc, 
which place the evidence of God's spirit more in sudden and 
wonderful ft«mes of feeling and devotion, than in acts of use- 
fulness and instruction, which make religion selfish and indi- 
vidual rather than social. Gregory die Great warned Aa- 
gustine of Canterbury not to rqjoice that spirits were^sulject 
to him by miraculous power, but that his name was writtea in 
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the Book of Life through the conyersions which he had 
effected. The attempts of Paley to rest Christianitj solely 
upon its external evidence have, in our own times, been 
rejected bj a higher and more comprehensive philosophy. 
The great body of the Christian Church has, in all ages, 
fpren little heed to the extraordinary displays of power, real 
or pretended, by particular sects or individuals. In all these 
cases the warning of the Apostle in this chapter has been at 
hand, to support the more rational and the more dignified 
course (if so it may withovt offence be called), which minds 
less enlightened, and consciences less alive to the paramount 
greatness of moral excellenoe, may have been induced to 
despise. If the Apostle's declaration, that ^ he himself spake 
with tongues" ^more than they all," when combined with 
bis other qualities, is a guaranty that the Apostolical gifl of 
tongues was not imposture or fanaticism ; yet, on the other 
hand, his constant language respecting it is a guaranty no 
less that gifte such as these were the last that he would have 
iHtHight forward in vindication or support of the Gospel 
which he preached. The excitable temperament of Eastern, 
•s compared with Western nations, may serve to explain to 
OS, how it was that conditions of mind like that implied in the 
gifi of tongues should have accompanied, without disturbing 
a &ith so lofly, so sober, so dispassionate, as that of the 
Apostle. But it also makes that soberness the more remark- 
able in the Apostle, bom and bred in this very Oriental 
atmosphere where, as is still shown by the exercises of the 
Mussulman dervishes, nothing is too wild to be incorporated 
into religious worship ; where, as is still shown by the ready 
acceptance of the legends of Mahomet and the Mussulman 
saintSy nothing is too extravagant to be received as a miracle. 
He acknowledged the truth, he claimed the possession, of this 
oxiraordinary power; and yet he was endowed with the 
wisdom and the courage to treat it as always subordinate^ 
jften OTen useless and needless. 



LOVE, THE GBEATEST OF GIFTS. 
Bt Bbt. abthub p. stahlet. 

lGor.zfi.81-zffi.lS. 

This passage stands alone in the writings of St Ptad, 
both in its subject and in its style ; yei it is the kernel of tin 
whole Epistle. This Epistle finds its dimax here, as that to 
the Romans in the condosion of the eighth di^yter, or tint 
to the Hebrews, in the eleyenth. Whatever eyil tendendcB 
he had noticed before in the Corinthian dinrch, met tbor 
true correction in this one gift To them, whaterer it nugbt 
be to others, to them, with their Actions, their intellectaal 
excitements, their &lse pretensions, it was all-importsot 
Without this bond of Love he felt that the Christian sodetj 
of Greece would as surelj fall to pieces, as its dvil sodetj in 
former times had appeared to philosophers and statesmen to 
be destined to dissolution, without the corresponding virtne 
of ^td, or mutual harmonj. Therefore, although in a 
digression, he rises with the subject into the pasdonate ferror 
which in him is only produced by a directly practical object 
Unlike the mere rhetorical panegyrics on particular Tirtnefl, 
which are to be found in Philo and similar writers, evtrj 
word of the description tells with double force, because it is 
aimed against a real enemy. It is as though, wearied with 
the long discussions against the sins of the Corinthian ehordi, 
he had at last* found the spell by which they could be orsr- 
come, and uttered sentence after sentence with the triumphant 
cry of « Eureka I * 
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The particular motive for tlie intToductJon of the passage 
in this place was^ as we have seen, the wish to impreaa upon 
hig readers the subordination of gtils of mere display, such 
BB the gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utiUtj, euch as 
prophecy. And analogously the same truth still needs to ba 
impressed: "To all but one in ten thousand/* it has been 
well said, " Christian speculation is barren of great fruits j to 
aU but one hi ten thousand, ChristiaD beneTolenee is fruitful 
of great thoughts," Such is the directly practical result of 
the chapter. But the very style shows that it rises far above 
any immediate or local occaaioiL, On each side of this chap- 
ter the tumult of argument and remonstrance still rages : but 
within it, aU is calm ; the sentences move in almost rhythmi- 
cal melody ; the imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic 
propriety ; the language arranges itself with almost rhetorical 
accuracy. We can imagine how the Apostle's amanuensis 
mufit have paused, to look up on his master^s face at the sud- 
den change of the style of his dictation, and seen his counts^ 
nance lighted up as it had beeu the face of an angel, as the 
gnblime vision of Divine perfection passed before him. What 
then, let us ^k, is the nature and origin of that new element 
of goodne^ft, of which this is the earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word dyoTni is, in this sense, alto* 
^tber peculiar to the New Testament ; and in the New 
Testament, to the writings of Paul, Peter, and John* It is a 
remarkable fact, that the word, as a suhstantivej is entirely 
nnknown to classical Greek. The only passage where it ia 
quoted in Stephens*8 Thesaurus as occurring, is in Plutarch'a 
Symposium j and there it has been subsequently corrected 
by Eeiske from ayainjs ^v to the participle «ytnriifan'» The 
verb (sydir^v, indeed, is used in classical Greek, but in the 
e^ense only of acquiescence and contentment, or of esteem 
and value* It ia in the LXX. that we first find it employed, 
to designate what we call " love " ; and it is there introduced 
(probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew words) ta\ 
represent 5n» and 21)1 (" ahab "" and " agab "), both words 
expressive of passionate alfeetion, drawn from the idea of 

40* 
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panting, aspmng after a desired object. The sabatantm iyJif 
onl J occurs in Cant iL 4, t» 6, yiiL 6^ 7, for sexual love, oA 
is there probably suggested by the Hebrew feminine hm 
nsnii (« ahabah ").* The peculiarity of its use in the Nev 
Testament is, that when used simply, and unexplained bj 
anything else, it is equivalent to benevolence based on rdi^ 
ious motiyes. The Old Testament (in the w<xd 39^) ex- 
hibited the virtues bodi of conjugal afieccion and of firienWip 
passing the love of women, as in the case of David ; it ex- 
hibited also, in the case of David, the same passionate dtef^ 
tion transferred from man to God, as is wonderfully showi 
throughout the Psalms ; it exhibited, lastly, the same feefing 
emanating tircm Qod himself towards his peculiar people, tbe 
spouse of his choice, the daughter of Zion. Tht Gicck 
worid also exhibited in a high degree the virtue of pemasi 
friendship, which was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to fpm 
its name (^la) to infection generally. Domestic and ooa- 
jugal affection, strictly speaking, there vras not. Thewoid 
(?p«ff), which most nearly approaches to the modem notes 
of love, expressed either a merely sensual admiration d 
physical beauty, or, when transferred in the sublime langosge 
of Plato to a loftier sphere, an intellectual admiration of ideal 
beauty. Tbe writers who at Alexandria united the list 
efforts of Grecian philosophy with the last e^RHls of Jewisii 
religion, went a step in one sense beyond both the Old Tesla- 
ment and also the Greek literature, though in another Bene 
below them both. Benevolence to man, as man, expresoDg 
itself in the word ^oi^/MMrca, occupies in the wridngB of 
Philo very much the same position as that occupied io die 
New Testament by aydmf. But whilst it bveaks through tbe 
narrow limits in which the love cf the Hebrew di^wnsatioo 
was confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an abstrae- 
tion to be panegyrized, not a powerful motive to be acted 
upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the oomplenieot 

• So fidfHti "a boat," U used as the tranahuion of rn'^, ''apakM." 
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and oompktioD of all, is tbe LoFe, or dytfan/, of the New 
Testament Whibt it retains all the fcrror of the Hebrew 
aspiration and desire, and of the personal afiection of the 
Qredc, it ranges through as wide a sphere as the compre- 
heBsire benevolence of Alexandria. Whiltt it retains the 
religions element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to tiie presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the wel- 
fare of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, 
bat Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical 
exemplification of the two great characteristics of Chris- 
tianity the union of Grod with man, the union of religion 
with morality ; Love to man for the sake of Love to God ; 
Ix>Te to Grod showing itself in Love^to mait 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask bj what immediate means this 
new idea was introduced to the Apostle's mind ; it may be 
that this very passage is the expression of his delight at first 
fuUj grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was never 
to pass from him. But the impression left by the words rather 
IB, that he assumes it as something already known ; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian 
cbnrch, but recognized as a fundamental part of the Christian 
revelation. Is it too much to say, that this is one of the 
ideas derived expressly from what he calls ^ the revelations 
of the Lord " f that it is from the great example of self- 
sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has 
received the truth, that Love to man for the sake of Grod 
is the one great end of human existence. ^A new com- 
mandment he gave un^ us, that we should love one another, 
as he loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for another." Until Christ had lived and 
died, the virtue was impossible. T^e fact of its having 
come into existence, the urgency with which the Apastle 
dwells upon it, u itself a proof that he had lived and died 
as none had ever lived and died before. And it is further 
remarkable, that a word and an idea which first appears 
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in Ilia wrHiiigB of St Paid shcNild reoeiTe its foil 
and derelopmoit in those of St John. To the muk of 
both these great ApoetteSy amidst all their other direnitieiy 
''LoTe* represe n ted the diief &ct and the chief doctrine 
of Ghristtamty. Has it oocopied the same plaoe id Cbrii- 
tian theologj or Christian praetioe at any later period? 



THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

By Est. ABTHUB P. STAMJST. 
1 Cor. XT. 1-11. 
Thb foregoing Section is remaikable in two points of 



First. It contains the earliest known specimen of what 
may be called the Creed of the early Church. In one sense, 
indeed, it differs from what is properly called a Creed, which 
was the name applied, not to what new converts were taught, 
bot what they professed on their conversion. Such a pro- 
fession is naturally to be found only in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; as an impassioned expression of thanksgiving, in Acts 
!▼. 24-80; or more frequently as a simple expression of 
belief, in Acts yiii. 87, where (in some manuscripts) the eu- 
DQch, in reply to Philip's question, answers, ^ I believe that 
Jesos Christ is the Son of God " ; and in Acts xvi. 81, xix. 
5, where the same, or nearly the same, is implied of the- 
jailer of Philippi and of the converts at Ephesus. But the 
Talae cf the present passage is, that it gives us a sample of 
the exact form of the oral teaching of the Apostle. As has 
been before remarked, it cannot be safely inferred that we 
have here the whole of what the Apostle means to describe 
aa the fomidation of his preaching ; partly because of the 
expression ^ first of all,** partly because, from the nature of 
the caae^ he brings forward most prominently what was 
specially required by the occasion. Still, on the whole, the 
mm ftrmal and solemn introduction of the argumenti as in 
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zL 23 (<*I deliTered, I received "O^ and the coodflenen of te 
phrases {** died," " was haried," and the twioennepeated ex- 
pression ^ according to the Scriptures "), imply that at kiflt 
in the third and fourth verses we have to a certain extent die 
original formula of the Apostle's teaching. And this is eon- 
firmed hy its similarity to parts of the Creeds of the fint 
three centimes, especially to that whiohi mider the nuie of 
the Apostles' Creed, has heen generally adopted in the 
churches of the West 

Of the details of tibis primitive formula , enough has been 
said in the commentary. It is important, besides, to dbeerre 
its general character. Two poinls diiefly present themselves, 
as distinguishing it from later productions of a similar natore: 
(1.) it is a strictly historioal ooniposilioii. It is wh0 tiie 
Apostle himself calls it, not so much a Creed as a ^ Gospd'; 
a ^ Gospel " both in the etymdogical sense of that woid in 
English as well as in Greek, as a ^ glad message," sad alio 
in the popular sense in which it is api^ied to the nannttifes 
of our Lord's life. It is the announcement, not of a doeniie, 
or thought, or idea, but of simple mattero of fiiet ; of a joy- 
ful message, which its bearer was eager to diselose, sad its 
hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great changes 
coming over the face of the world, vague mmon of some 
wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had swept 
along the western shores of the Mediterranean ; and it was 
in answer to tlie inquiries thus suggested, that Apostle s&d 
Evangelist communicated the ^ things that they had seen or 
heard." Thus it was that the Apostle's "< Gospel " was con- 
tained in the brief summary here presented, and sodi s 
sunmiary as this became the origin of the ** Grospels," and, s^ 
cording to the wants of the readeiB, was expanded hilo tke 
detailed narratives which still retained the mune 4d ''glsd 
tidings," though, strictly speaking, it beloi^^ only Is tke 
original announcement of their contents. 

(2.) A point of subordinate mterest, but still renaiksUe 
as bekAgiog solely to the Apostolical age, is ibe 
•Oooneolion of the &ot8 annonneed with the 
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tioD. AmoDgBt all the foknu, aofne of them of considerable 
lengthy which are preserved, of the creeda of the first four cen- 
turiea, there are only two (that of Tertullian * and of Epipha- 
niosyt ^n^ whom, probably, it was derived in the Nicene 
Creed), which contain the expressions here twice repeated, 
^aooos^ding to the Scriptures,'' and in those two probably 
imitated from this place. The point, though minute, is of 
importance, as helping to bring before us the different aspect 
which the same events wore to the Apostolical age and to the 
next generations. If, in so compendious an account of bis 
preaching the fundamental facts of the Gospel history, the 
Apostle thinks it necessary twice over to repeat that they 
took place in conformity with the ancient prophecies, it is 
evident that his hearers, Gentiles as m this instance they 
were to a great extent, must have been not only familiar with 
the Old Testament, but anxious to have their new faith 
brought into connection with it Later ages have delighted 
in diseovering mystical anticipations or argumentative proofs 
of the New Testament in the Old ; but these words, express- 
ing^ as they do, the general feeling of the Apostolical writ- 
ii^s, carry us back to a time when the events of Christianity 
required, as it were, not only to be illustrated or confirmed, 
but to be justified^ by reference to Judaism. We have in 
them the sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on the 
shores of Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of 
Palestine ; the older covenant still remains in the eye of the 
world as the one visible institution of Divine origin ; the 
^ Scriptures " of the Old Testament are still i^pealed to with 
undivided reverence, as the stay of the very writings which 
were destined so soon to take a place, if not above, at least 
beside them, with a paramount and independent authority. 

Seomdly. This passage contains the earliest extant ac- 
count of the resurrection of Christ. Hiirty years at the 
most, twenty years at the least, had eli^psed, that is to say, 
about the same period as has intervened between this year 

• Adv. Pnx. «. S. t n. p. 113. 
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Dwbom be appedb Mwil^ 
ke luaHeU^ tkoogh nol itndlj 
«f dke .^c< of die resurreedoB, jet, in lo 6r 
at ins eooTenioiiy mul be noa* 
tasdmon J to the Uuf m t 
It it Boty h oit c fei , the flMreaaer> 
grres enpedel mtcfeBt to tUi 
it the iiiiiir of the appcanmcea. The bdief k 
I other EpHtiBB of the mat 
^■aft^jMiof IJMUFii cq^aBjineontealable; a6inBoB.L 
4: lr.24.2»; t.10; ¥i4-10; TiiL 11, 34; x.9; zit.9; 
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to quote paidcabur pawBgiw ti 
a e — iMika wttch the whole tenor of the Apoadd*! 
aai whkh has hanllj erer been doibt- 
oa aereral orrariom not oolj oBpfiei 
DtB» bat fescends into particiikr deiiib 
of the Go^el bkinfy. AeeordioglTy in this passage we 1ibt« 
here the nccoaai of fire appearsnces after the resanreelioD, 
the one te biBselL The general character of the 
' KBaihablr agrees with that in the Gospel nar- 
raoTes. Thej nie afl spoken of as separate and tnmsient 
glimpses;, rather than a continooos and abiding intercoone. 
Some of tbe instances giren are certainlj identical in boCk 
Snch are the appearances to tbe two coUecdTC meetings of 
tbe Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to tbe five him- 
dred« and to James^ are disdnct firom those in tbe Gospel 
nairatiTe ; and it maj be remarked that this variatioo itself 
agrees with tbe discrepancies and obscurities which chsno- 
terixe that portion of tbe Goqpel narradTe. Tbe appearance 
to James in particolary agreeing as it does with tbe acoooDt (/ 
a rejected Gospel (that according to tbe Hebrews), and ooc 
with those of tbe canonical Goqpels^ indicates an indepoHknt 
•ooroe for tbe Apostle's stalonent. Tbe appearance to Peter 
is also to be noticed eq>eeialty, as an example of an inci- 
deni to which there is an allusion in tbe Goe^ nana- 
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artj^ which here only receives its explanation. The ap- 
pearance to the five hundred is to be observed as exempli- 
fying with regard to the Apostle's relation, with regard to the 
Gospel narratives, what is often to be observed with regard 
to his relation to the Acts ; namely, that he, writing nearer 
the time, makes a fuller statement of the miraculous or won- 
deiCiil than is to be found in the later accounts ; the reverse 
of what is Qsually supposed to take place in fictitious narra- 
tives. 

Tlie result, therefore, on the whole, of the comparison of 
St. Paul's narrative with that of the Gospels, is, — 

(1.) That there must already have existed at this time a 
belief in the main outline of the Gospel story of the Resur- 
reetaon, much as we have it now. 

(2.) That the Gospel to which his statements, as elsewhere 
ao here, bear the closest resemblance, is that of St. Luke, 
thus confirming the usual tradition of their connection. 

(8.) That with regard to the Resurrection in particular, 
there was, besides the four accounts preserved in the Gospels, 
a fiiUi, agreeing with them in its general character, but differ- 
ing from them as much as they differ from each other, and, 
whilst it is earlier in time, giving stronger attestations to the 
event. 

* Lake xxir. 34. 
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THE RESURBECnON OF THE DEAD. 

Bt But. ABTHU& P. STANLEY. 

I Cor.ZT.35-U. 

This passage is importaiit, as exempyfjing what niajr be 
called the soberness of the Apostle's Tiew of a latars fife. 
He enters into no details, he appeals to two argmiMots odj: 
first, the endless Tariety of the natoral world ; secoodty, tht 
power of the new life introduced bj Christ These t«o 
together furnish him with the hope, that out of God's infioite 
goodness and power, as shown in nature and in grace, life will 
spring out of death, and new forms of being wholly unknown 
to us here will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On 
one point only he professes to have a distinct revelation, snd 
that not with regard to the dead, but to the living. So finalj 
was the first generation of Christians possessed of the belief 
that they should live to see the second coming, that it is here 
assumed as a matter of course ; and their fate, as near snd 
immediate, is used to illustrate the darker and more mysteri- 
ous subject o^ the fate of those already dead. That vision 
of '^ the last man," which now seems so remote as to live only 
in poetic fiction, was, to the Apostle, an awful reality ; bat it 
is brought forward only to exgress the certainty that, even 
here, a change must take place ; the greatest that imaginatioa 
can conceive. The last of the human race will have passed 
away ; but in that moment of final dissolution, the oolj 
thought that is present to the Apostle's mind is not death, but 
life and victory. The time was approaching, as it seemed, 
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when, in the language of modem science, ^ not the individual 
onljy bat the species of man, would be transferred to the list 
of extinct forms,** and all the generations of men would be 
'^ gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
liad hitherto been thought of." To us the end of the world, 
though now indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea ; then it 
was new in itself, and its coming was expected to be imme- 
diate. As in that trial of his individual faith and patience, 
mentioned in the Second Epistle,* it was revealed to him that 
^ Christ's grace was sufficient for him " ; so also in this trial, 
which appeared to await the whole existing generation of 
men, it was (so he seems to tell us) declared to him 'Mn 
m " revealed ^ mjsterj," that in that great change ^ God 
would give them the victory" over death and the grave, 
'^ through Jesus Christ" 

The question, with which the passage opens and which 
even in later times has often been asked again with elaborate 
minuteness, ^ How are the dead nused up, and with what 
body do they come ? " is met with the stem reproof, " Thou 
fool " ; nor is what we call " the resurrection of the body," 
properly speaking, touched upon in these verses. The diffi- 
culties which have been raised respecting the Resurrection in 
the Apostle's time or in our own, are occasioned by the futile 
endeavor to form a more distmct conception of another life 
than in our mortal state is possible. The inquiry which he 
answers is like that of the Sadducees, ^' In the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be of the seven ? " and the spirit of his 
reply is the same as that of our Lord, ^ In the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of Grod in heaven. .... God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living." All that the Apostle directly asserts 
is, that whatever body there may be after death will be 
wholly different from the present, and that the infinite variety 
of nature renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this subject 

* S Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
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most be sooght, not here, bat in 2 Cbr. t. 1 - 6. lliis modi, 
however, may be inferred from the two passages oombined, 
and from sudi expressions as Rom. viiL 23, " The redemptioii 
of our body"; Bom. viii. 11, **He that raised op Christ 
fh)m the dead shall also qnicken jonr mortal bodies " ; Phfl. 
iii. 21, ''Who shall change oar vile body, that it maj be 
fashioned like anto his glorioos body*; — namely, that the 
Christian idea of a futore state is not fully exforeased bj s 
mere abstract belief in the immortality oftke sonlj but requires 
a redemption and restoration of the whole man. Aooording 
to the andent creed c^ Paganism^ expressed in the wdl- 
known lines at the commencement of the Iliad, the souls of 
departed heroes did indeed sarvive death; hot these souls 
were not themselres, they were the mere shades or ghosts of 
what had been; ''themselves" were the bodies left to be 
devoured by dogs and vultures. The Apostle's teachii^ on 
the other hand, is always that, amidst whatever change, it is 
the very man himself that is preserved ; and, if for the 
preservation of this identity any outward organization is 
required, then, although " flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven," God from the infinite treasure-house of 
the new heavens and new earth will furnish that organiza- 
tion, as he has already furnished it to the several stages of 
creation in the present order ci the world. "If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-monow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not mach rather clothe you, ye 
of Utde &ith?" 



THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 

By THOMAS BROWN, M.D., F.RS.:Ed., 
nonaoB w hobal rauMiomn or tn unmiiTT or iDxmuBaL* 



The po99ihiltiy of the occasional direct operation of the 
Power which formed the world, in var^ng the usual course 
of its CTents, it would be in the highest degree unphilosophi- 
eal to deny : nor can we presume to estimate the degree of its 
probabilitj ; since, in many cases, of the wide bearings of 
which on human happiness we must be ignorant, it might be 
the result of the same benevolent motives which we must 
suppose to have influenced the Divine mind in the original 
act i3^ creation itself. But the theory of the Divine govern- 
ment, which admits the possibility of such occasional agency, 
is very different from that which asserts the necessity of the 
perpetual and uniform operation of the Supreme Being, as 
the immediate or efficient cause of every phenomenon. The 
will of the Deity, whether displayed in those obvious varia- 
tions of events which are termed miracles, or inferred from 
those supposed secret and invisible changes which are ascribed 
to his providence, is itself, in all such cases, to be regarded 
by the affirmer of it as a new physical antecedent, from 
which, if it really form a part of the series of events, a differ- 
ence of result may naturally be expected, on the same prin- 
ciple as that on which we expect a change of product from 
any other new oombinatioirDf physical circumstances. 

* From a note to his " Inquiry ifto the Relation of Cause and Effect.** 
41* 
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It is oo Uus Tiew of the DiTuie will, — as itself in crery 
esse in wlucb it may be supposed to operate diiectlj in the 
phenomena of the nniTerse, a new eircmnstance of physcal 
cansation, — that erery valid answer to the abstract argument 
of Mr. Hmne*s Essay on Miracles most, as I ocmceiTe, be 
founded. The great nustake of that aignment does not con- 
sist, as has been imagined, in a miscalcolation dt the force of 
testimony in general: for the prindple of the caknlation 
must be conceded to him, that, whatever be the source of our 
early fiuth in tesdmony, the rational credit which we after- 
wards give to it, in any case, depends on our belief of the ksB 
improbabiBty of the fitcts reported, than of the ignorance or 
fraud of the reporter. If the probabilities were reversed,— 
and if it appeared to ns less probable that any het should 
have ha{^pened as stated, than that the reporter of it should 
have been anaoqaainted with the real drcamstancesi or 
desirous of deceiving as, — it matters Kttle from what prin- 
ciple dnr &ith in testimony may primarily have flowed : for 
there is sorely no one who will contend, that, in such t 
case, we should be led by any principle of our nature to 
credit that which appeared to us, at the very time at which 
we gave it our assent, unwortfiy of being credited, or, ii 
other words, less likely to be true than to be false. 

Whether it be to experience that we owe our belief of 
testimony in general, or whether we owe to it only ov 
knowledge <^ the possibilities <^ error or imposition, whi^ 
makes us hesitate in adnutting any particular testimony, if 
of no consequence then to our belief, in the years in whi^ 
we are called to be the judges <^ the likelihood of any ex- 
traordinary event that is related to us. It is enough that we 
know, as after a very few years of life we cannot fail to know, 
that it is possible for the reporter to be imperfectly acquainted 
with the truth of what he states^ or capable of wishing to 
deceive us. Before giving our complete assent to any mar- 
vellous tale, we always weigh probability against probabi^y; 
and if, after weighing these, it appear to us more likelj, on 
the whole, that the infonnatioQ is fidse^ than that the aTeat 
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has reallj happened, in the manner reported, we should not 
think ourselves in the slightest degree more hound to admit 
the accuracy of the narrative, though a thousand arguments 
•were urged, hr more convincing than any which have yet 
been offered, to persuade us, that there is an original tendency 
in the mind, before experience, to believe whatever is related, 
without even the slightest feeling of doubt, and consequently 
without any attempt to form an estimate of its degree of 
probability. 

It is not in any miscalculation, then, of the force of general 
testimony, whether original or derived, that the error of Mr. 
Hume's abstract argument consists. It lies far deeper, in the 
fidse definition of a miracle, which he has given, as '* a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature "; — a definition which is accordant, 
indeed, with the definitions that have been usually given of it 
by theologians, but is not on that account more accurate and 
precise, as a philosophic expression of the phenomena in- 
tended to be expressed by it.' To the theologian himself it is, 
I conceive, peculiarly dangerous ; because, while it makes it 
essential to the reality of a miracle, that the very principle 
of continued uniformity of sequence should be false, on which 
our whole belief of causation, and consequently of the Divine 
Being as an operator, is founded, it gives an air of incon- 
sistency, and almost of absurdity, to the very assertion of a 
miracle, and at the same time deprives the doctrine of mira- 
cles of -its principal support against an argument, which, if his 
definition of them were philosophically a just one, Mr. Hume 
must be allowed to have urged very powerfully against them. 

In mere philosophy, however, the definition, though we 
were to consider it, without any theological view, simply as 
the expression of certain phenomena of a very peculiar kind, 
is far from being just The laws of nature, surely, are not 
violated^ when a new antecedent is followed by a new conse- 
quent; they are violated only when, the antecedent being 
exactly the same, a different consequent is the result : and if 
such a viohition — which, as kmg as it is a part <^ our very 
constitution to be impressed with an irresistible belief of the 
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unifomutj of the ordv of nature, may be said to myoln, 
relatively to tlus belief, a phygical contradiction — were 
necessarily implied in a mirade, I do not see how the tesd- 
mony of any number of witnesses, the wisest^ and most hon- 
orable, and least interested from any personal motive in the 
truth of what they report, could afibrd evidence of a mirMle 
that might amount to proo£ The concurring statemcoti 
might, perhaps, be sufficient to justify a sutspension of judg- 
ment between belief and disbelief; but this suspension is the 
utmost which the evidence of a feiet so moBft-trous as the se- 
quence of a different consequent when the antecedent haJ 
been exactly the same, could reasonably daim. When we 
have once brought our mind to believe in the violation of the 
laws of nature, we cannot know what we should either be- 
lieve or disbelieve, as to the successions of events ; since we 
must, in that case, have abandoned f<Nr the time the only prin- 
ciple on which the relation of cause and effect is founded: 
and, however constant the connection of truth with tesdmooj, 
in the most favorable circumstances, may be, it cannot be 
more, though it may be less, constant than the connection of 
any other physical phenomena, which have been, by suppo- 
sition, unvaried in their order of sequence, till the very 
moment of that supposed violation of their order in whidi 
the miracle is said to consist 

Let us suppose a witness, of the most honorable character, 
to state to us a fact, with which he had every opportunity of 
being perfectly acquainted, and in stating which he ooukL not 
have any interest to deceive us, but might, on the oontraiy, 
subject himself to much injury by the public declaration ; — 
it must be allowed, that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that his statement should be false. To express this improba- 
bility in the strongest possible manner, let us admit that the 
&lsehood of his statement, in such circumstances, would be 
an absolute miracle, and therefore, according to the definition 
that is given of a miracle, would be a violatioi) of a law of 
nature. It would be a miracle, then, ij^ in opppsition to hit 
former veracity and to his own interest in the case suppose 
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he should wifih to deceive us; but if it be a miracle, also^ 
whieb be asserts to have taken place, we must, equBlly 
whetber we credit or do not credit bis report, beUeve thai a 
kw of nature ha« been violated, by the sequence of an uu- 
aecu itemed effect after an accustomed cause ; and If we must 
believe such a change tt& constitutes an absolute violation of 
Bome law of nature, in either case, it h imposisible to discover^ 
in the previous equal uniformitj of nature in bolh cases, —^ 
without the beiief of which regular order of sequence wo 
cannot form the notion of physical probabilitiea at all, — any 
ground of preference of one of these violations to the olber. 

Though we were to admit, then, to testimony in geneml all 
the force for which Dr* Campbell and other writers have go 
laboriously, and, as I conceive, in relation to the present argu- 
ment, so vainly contended, — and though we were to imagine 
every possible circumstance favorable to the verEicity of th# 
reporter lo be combined, — the utmost that can be implied in 
the admission is, that it would be a violation of a law of 
nature, if the testimony were false ; but if it would not bo 
more so than the alleged violation of a law of nature con«- 
oeming which the testimony is oflfbred, and if, beyond the 
unifbrmity of antecedence and consequence in the events of 
the universe, we cannot form a notion of any power what- 
ever, a suspension of judgment, and not poaiiive belief, in a 
case, in whieh, before we can believe either of the violations 
we must have abandoned the very principle on which our 
whole system of physical belief is founded, is all which the 
propounder of a miraele, in thii view of it, csui be supposed 
rea.4onably to demand. 

It would be vain, in such a case of supjiosed opposite mira- 
cles, to endeavor to multiply the improbabilities on one side, 
and thus lo obtain a preference, by counting the number of 
separate witnesses, all wise, all possessing the means of accu- 
rate information, all honorable men, and all perfectly disin- 
terested, or having personal motives that, if they were lesg 
honorable, would lead them rather *o refrain from giving 
evidence ; since the only effect of thia combination of evidenco 
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woM be to add to tlie probobQitj of the stateoMOt, wbkib, t 
ODoe we haTO admitted the falsehood of it to be imrarnkw, ■ 
■heady as great as it is possible to be. It is a mirade, tial 
one witness, who has had perfect opprntonities of aoeoiats 
observatioD, and every motive of peraooal int ere st to give s 
tme representation of an event, shoald yet, in opposition Is 
his own interest, prefer to give a fidse accoont of it That s 
hundred, or a thoosand, or a hnndred thousand witneese^ 
should, in the same drcomstances, ooncnr in the same fite 
account, would be a miracle indeed, bat it would only be s 
miracle stilL Of probability there are many d^greei^ from 
that whidi is merely possible to that which is ahnost eertsin; 
but the miraculous does not admit of gradation. Nobodf 
thinks that the conversion of water into wine at the marriage- 
feast in Galilee would have been a greater mirade if the 
quantity of trannnuted water had been doubled ; and a oooi- 
mentator would sorely render himself a little ridicnkms, wfao^ 
in descanting on thie passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea, should speak of the myriads of liquid partides of 
the mass that were prevented from following their usoal 
course, as rendering more miraculous the passage itself, than 
if the number of drops had been less by a few scores or hun- 
dreds. But if this numerical calculation would be abmrd in 
the one case, when applied to a number of particles of matter, 
each of which, individually, may be ccmsidered as exhibiting 
the influence of a miracuk)us interposition of a Power sur- 
passing the ordinary powers of nature, it is surely not kfls 
absurd, when applied to a number of minds, in each of which, 
in like manner, a violation of an accustomed law of nature is 
supposed. It is a miracle, that one drop of water should 
become wine : it is a mirade, that a thousand drops of water 
should be so changed. It is a mirade, that a single witness, 
with many motives to declare the truth, and not one motive to 
utter a fiilsehood, should yet, with great peril to himself, 
prefer to be an impostor: it is a miracle, that a thoonand 
witnesses, with the same motives, should concur, at the sams 
risk, in the same strange preferenoe. In miiaclea there aie 
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tral^, as I have said, do degrees. The Deitj either must act 
or rK»t BCij — oFj according to the iklae definition which I am 
opposing, a law of nature must either be violated or not vio- 
lated. Til ere maj be less than a miracle ; hut there cannot 
be more than a miracle. 

As long as a miracle is defined to be a violation of the law 

of nature, it i.^ not wonderful that it should shock our strong- 

I est principles of belief; since it must require from us the 

* abanJonmcrit, for the tiraCj of the only principle by wluch we 
have been led to the belief of any power whatever, either in 

. God himself, or in the things wliieh he has created ; — wbile^ 
at the same time, it is defined to be that which must, by the 
very terms of the definitioni be as improbable as false testi- 
jnony can be in any circumstances. It may be less, but it 
cannot be more, worthy of the name of a mirai^le, that we 
abould be deceived by the testimony of the best and wisest of 
mankind, as to a fact of which they had means of the moat 
accurate knowledge, than that any other event should have 
happened, which is admitted by the reporters of it to be a 
violation of the order of nature^ as complete as the falsehood 

* of the testimony wlitch reports it to us, in these or in any 
drcumstances^ itself could be. 

With Mr, Hume*s view of the nature of a miracle, then, 
— if we nushly give our assent to his definition, — it eeema 
to me not very easy to get the better of his sceptical argu- 

' tnent- The very assertion of a violation of a law of nature 

' lis^ as WB have seen, tbe assertion of something that is incon- 
sistent with every principle of our physical faith : and, after 
giving all the weight which it is possible to give to the evi- 
dence of eonenrring witnesses, with the best means of knowl- 
edge, and no motives of interest that cx>uld lead them to wi;ib 

' to deceive, we may perhaps euceeed in bringing one miracle 
against another, — the miracle of their falsehood against the 
physical miracle reported by them, — but we cannot do more 

^ than thia : we cannot render it less a violation of a law of 
nature, — and less inconsistent, therefore, with the principle, 
which, both speculatively and practically, hm guided us in aU 
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our TiewB of the seqoeiioes of erentoy — that the reported 
■uncle should hsve happened, than that the sage, and ons^ 
ble,aiid diainterested reporten should knowmglj and mttt- 
iBonaDj have labored to deodre ns. 

The definition, howeyer, which asserts this af^iaient ioeaa- 
nstencj with oor experience, is not a jnst one. A minds is 
moi a riofaition of any law of nature. It inTolres, thereAief 
primaril J, no coDtiadiction, nor physical absnrditj. It hst 
nothing in it which is inconsistent widi our belief of the aost 
nndcTiating onifininit j of natore: for it is not the seqoenee of 
a different event when the preceding drannstances ln;ve beea 
the same ; it is an effect that is new to oor obserration, he- 
cause it is the result of new and peculiar drcnmstanees. The 
antecedent has been, bj supposition, different ; and it is oa 
woodeHul, therefore, that the consequent also should bo 
different. 

While CTery mirade is to be considered as the result of sn 
extraordinary antecedeot, — since it flows directly from s 
higher power than is accustomed to operate in the common 
trains of events which come beneath our 'view, — the se- 
quence which it displays may be r^arded, indeed, as out of ' 
the common course of nature, but not as contrary to thtl 
course ; any more than any other new result of new combi- 
nations of phydcal drcumstances can be said to be contnuy 
to the course of events, to which, from the absolute novdty 
of the drcumstances, it has truly no relation whatever, either 
of agreement or disagreement If we suppose any one, wbo 
is absolutely unacquainted with electrical apparatus and the 
strange phenomena which that apparatus can be made to 
evolve, to put his band accidentally near a cfaai^ged conductor, 
so as to receive from it a slight shock, though his sensatioo 
may be different from any to which he had been accustomed, 
we do not believe that he will on that account consider it as a 
proof of a violation of a law of nature, but only as the effect 
of something which was unknown to him before, and whidi 
he will conceive therefore to be of rare occurrence. In a 
mirade, in like manner, nothing more is to he snppo^ed. b 
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b the Diyine will, that, preceduig H immediately, is the 
cause of the extraordinary effect which we term miraculous ; 
and whatever may be the new consequent of the new ante- 
cedent, the course of nature is as little violated by it, as it 
was yiolated by the electrician who for the first time drew 
lightning from the douds, or by the aeronaut who first as- 
cended to a region of the air of more ethereal purity than 
that which allows the gross substance of a doud to fioat in it. 
llie Highest of all powers, of whose mighty agency the 
universe which sprung from it affords evidence so magnificent, 
has surely not ceased to be one of the powers of nature, be- 
cause every other power is exercised only in delegated and 
feeble subordination to his omnipotence. He is the greatest 
of all the powers of nature ; but he is still one of the powers 
of nature, as much as any other power, whose hourly or 
momentary operation is most familiar to us : — and it must 
be a very false philosophy indeed, which would exclude his 
onmipotent will from the number ci£ powers, or assert any 
extraordinary appearances, that may have flowed from his 
agency, to be violations of an order, in which the ordinary 
sequences were different before, because the ordinary ante- 
cedents in aU former time were different There may be, ot 
there may not be, reason — for this is a different question — 
to believe, that the Deity has, for any particular purjiose, 
condescended to reveal himself as the direct producer of 
phenomena that are out of the usual course of nature ; but, 
since we are wholly unacquaiilted with any limits to his 
power, and cannot form any notion, therefore, of events, as 
more or less fitted to be the physical consequents of his will 
to produce them, it would evidently be absurd for us to speak 
of any phenomenon that is said to be consequent on his will, 
as a violation of the natural order of the phenomena that 
might be expected to flow from an energy, of the transcendent 
extent of whose operation we are ignorant, and know only, 
that it is worthy dF a reverent and grateful admiration, far 
surpassing whAt otir hearts, in the feebleness of their Worship, 
an$ capable of offering to it 

42 
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Tbe shock of an earthquake, and the descent of stooei 
from the sk j, are not r^;arded as Tiolatiofis of any law of 
nature, though thej are phenomena of veiy rare occ nn e n ce, 
which require a peculiar combination of the drcomsttDcn 
that physicallj precede them. What these drcumstaDces are, 
the witnesses of the resulting phenomena maj be whoUj on- 
able to state ; but as thej have been witnesses of die greit 
results, thej know at least, that the necessary combinalinn, 
whatever it may have been, must preriously have taken 
place. By the assertors of a miracle, the same necessitj is 
always supposed. They do not contend, that, when the ex- 
traordinary event, which they term miraculous, happened, tbe 
previous drcumstances were the same as at other times, when 
no such event was consequent ; any more than a meteorofe- 
gist contends, that, when stones &11 from the air, the previou 
circumstances, however much their difference may have been 
beyond his power of observation, were absolutely the ssme 
as in the fall of rain or snow, or in any other phenomenoo of 
the atmosphere that is more familiar to us. On the contrary, 
they contend that the difference of the effect — as proved 
by the evidence of their senses, or of indubitable testimony, 
in the same way as the truth of any other rare phenomenon 
is established — implies an extraordinary cause: and since 
all the circumstances of which the mere senses could judge, 
previously to the miracle, were the same as had frequendy 
existed before, without any such marvellous result, they sap- 
pose the difference to have been in something which was 
beyond the sphere of the perceptive organs, and have re- 
course to the Divine volition, as a power of which tbe 
universe itself marics the existence, and which, in all the 
circumstances of the case, it seems most reasonable to con- 
sider as the antecedent of the extraordinary effect 

That a quantity of gunpowder, apparently as inert as tbe 
dust on which we tread, should suddenly turn into a force of 
the most destructive kind, all the previous drcumstances con- 
tinuing exactly the same, would bo indeed contraiy to the 
course of nature, but it would not be oootrary to it, if the 
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. diaiige were preceded by the application of a sparik. It 
would not be more so, if the antecedent were any other 
eadsting power, of equal efficacy ; and the physical influence 
which we ascribe to a single spark, it woold surely not be too 
madi to claim for that Being, to whom we have been led by 
the most convincing evidence to refer the very existence of 
the explosive mass itself, and of all the surrounding bodies on 
which it operates, and who has not a less powerful empire 
over nature now, than he had at the very moment at which it 
arose, and was what he willed it to be. 

To that Almighty Power the kindling of a mass of gun- 
powder, to which onr humble skill is adequate, is not more 
easy, than any of the wonders which we term miraculous. 
Whatever he wiUs to exist, flows naturally from that very 
wilL Events of this kind, therefore, if tmly taking place, 
would be only the operation of one of the acknowledged 
powers of nature, producing indeed what no other power 
might be capable of producing, but what would deserve as 
much to be considered as the natural consequence of the 
power from which it flows, as any other phenomenon to be 
regarded as the natural consequence of its particular ante- 
cedent. In the assertion of a miracle, therefore, whatever 
other reasons of doubt there may or may not be in any par- 
ticular case, there is no longer the primary physical absurd- 
ity of a violation of a law of nature to be brought against 
the physical absurdity of another violation of a law of nature, 
-— or of the asserted agency of a particular power, as marked 
by a breach of that very order the uniformity of which is all 
that constitutes our very notion of power itself. Every law 
of nature continues as it was ; for every antecedent has its 
ordinary effect. We have only physical probabilities to be 
weighed with physical probabilities, precisely as in any other 
case in which any very extraordinary event is related to us ; 
and according as the difference of these is greater or less, onr 
doobt or belief or disbelief is to be the result 

The argument of Mr. Hume, in the only part of his Essay 
that is of importance in the philosophy of general belief, is 
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an abstract one ; and it is noi tke objtet of tto preaeni HUk 
to enter into an hintorical and logical review of the proba 
bilitj or improbabilitj of anj particalar miradea, bat oolj It 
consider that abstract argument, in tbe aniveraal applicatioa 
which its ingenious author was inclined to make of it, at 
sufficient, of itself to preclude the neoesai^ of e^aminiiig tks 
evidence. of any miracle whatever, even in otFCumstaiieei 
which, if the event related had been of anj other kiad, 
would have been regarded as in the highest degree fiivorsUe 
to the veradtj of the reporters. 

The assertor of a miracle — according to the view wfakh 
I have taken of it, and which it seems to me impossible doI 
to take 6f it, if the phenomenon to which that name is givea 
be minutelj analyzed — is not the assertor of a VMlatioo of 
any law of nature. What he asserts is the <^>erat]on of a 
power that must be allowed to have existed truly at the mo- 
ment of the alleged miraculous ^vent, whether we admit or 
do not admit that particular operation, — the greatest of all 
existing powers, since it is by it alone that eveiy other power 
of nature is what it is, — and oi which, as of not less irre- 
sistible dominion now than it was in the moment of the 
original Creative will, what we term the laws of nature are 
nothing more than the continued manifestation. 

If, indeed, the assertor of a miracle had to combat with an 
atheist, it will be allowed that the conditions of the reasoning 
would be changed, and that it would be impossible (or him to 
obviate the force of the abstract negative argument, till he 
had previously established the truth of the first principles of 
theism ; — as little possible, as it would be to prove lightning 
to be an electrical phenomenon to one who persisted in the 
denial of such a power as electricity. A miracle is stated Is 
be the result of the operation of one of the powers of nature^ 
whose very existence is denied by the atheist ; and if the 
existence of the power itself be denied, the operation of that 
power in any case must also be denied. To the conceptioa 
of an atheist, therefore, every miraGle would be truly a viola- 
tion of a law of naturej in the strictest aenss of that phiaaa^ 
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and would of course iuTolye all the physical absurdity that is 
imj^ed m such a Yiolation: the antecedent would seem to 
him the same, while the consequent was asserted to be dif- 
ferent ; because in his deqial of the exii^tence of any super- 
human power is involved the denial of that new antecedent 
horn which the miracle, as itself a new consequent, is sup- 
posed physically to flow, like any other physical consequent 
of any other antecedent 

If, however, the existence of the Deity be admitted, and, 
with his existence, the possibility of his agency, in circum- 
stances in which it would be more for the advantage of his 
creatures that he should operate, than that he should abstain 
fi:om operating, — the possible occurrence of which circum- 
stances can be denied only by those who profess that they are 
capable of comprehending the infinite relations of events, and 
' thus of ascertaining exactly, in every case, what would be 
more or less for the happiness of the universe, — then is the 
evidence of his asserted agency to be regarded in the same 
manner as the evidence of any other extraordinary event, 
that is supposed to have resulted from any other new com- 
bination of physical circumstances.' It is to be met, not with 
a positive denial, nor with a refusal to examine it, but with a 
cautious slowness of assent, proportioned to the extraordinari- 
ness of the marvellous phenomenon. Strong, and closely 
bordering on disbelief, as our first feeling of doubt may be, it 
is still necessary, before we think ourselves authorized to 
disbelieve, that we should examine what, even though at first 
it nmy seem to us little worthy of being credited, may not on 
that account be positively false ; and if, on examination, we 
find the evidence to be such, that we could not hesitate in 
admitting it, if it had related to any other species of extraor- 
dinary event, the result of any other combination of physi- 
cd circumstances, so rare as never before to have been 
recorded by any observer, we surely cannot thi^ ourselves 
justified in rejecting it altogether, because the phjrsical power 
(0 whose agency it is supposed to bear witness, is the greatest 
of all the powers of nature. 

42* 
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In this discnsskm, we are neTer to fin^pet, what I hut 
already frequently repeated, that a mirade, if it truly tib 
place, far from violatiiig any physical law, is, in the pecnfiv 
circumstances in which it takes place, the natural resok of 
the operation of a physical power, as much as any other lan 
phenomenon ; and we may, therefore, derive some Vifjbi, is 
our inquiry, from the consideration of the frame of aund 
with which we reeeive the narrative of any other pbjMl 
event, so extraordinary as to be altogether new lo oar ex- 
perience. 

TVlien we first heard of the &Q of stones from the ikj, 
there was considerable slowness to admit the fiict; andthk 
slowness, in such circumstances, it will be allowed, was ac- 
cordant with the spirit of sound philosophy. But alUsr the 
eoncurring reports of many creditable witnesses, have we 
remained incredidous, because a meteor so very strange nftj 
never have come under our own observation, — though in 
year afler year, in every season and in every seeming variety 
of beat and light and moisture, we may have been most watch- 
ful observers of all the changes of the atmosphere ? There 
b not a philosopher, whatever theory he may have fonned of 
their origin, who is not now convinced that such bodies have 
truly fallen on the surface of our earth : — and why is he 
convinced ? It is because the extraordinaiy fiict, which hu 
probably never come under his own observatioo, has beea 
attested by many witnesses, able to form a judgment of i^ 
and having no modve of interest to give a fidse report. Bot 
the power that is capable of woridng miracles is a power thst 
must be believed to exist, as truly as the power, or oombina- 
tion of powers, in the upper regions of the atmosphere, or 
above our atmosphere, by whidi we suppose the aerolite to 
be produced. The event which we term miraculoas, if there 
truly be such an event, is as natural a result of his operation 
in particular circumstances, as the aerolite of the rare oooi- 
bination of circumstances in which that peculiar atmospherksl 
phenomenon has its origin. If the testimony of many m(f 
and disinterested witnesses be capable of proving the one^ it 
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U equally capable of proving the other. The crtraordinari- 

* nesa of the event, in both ca?e5, should indeed, aa I before 

' said J niake U3 pecnliarlj cautions in examining the evidence 

©n which it is asserted j it affords^ in the first atatemetit of tbe 

^ fact, a presumptive improbability ; and if this etrong primary 

doubt, which, without amounting to disbelief, might in various 

cireunis^tances approximate to it, were all for which Mr, 

Hume'fi argument had contended, there would have been 

, little reason to dissent from his doctrine. But the extraor- 

dinarinef^j though demanding gretiter caution, does not, of 

itself, furnish counter-evidence. Above all, it Joess not entitle 

tis to Bay at once, that whatever evidence can be offered cm 

the subject is unworthy of our examination. We have still 

to examine the evidence of the extmordinarj^ physical facia 

^tbftt are termed miracles, as we have to examine the evidence 

of any other extraordinary physical facta, that are reported 

to us under any other riajne. 

He who was able to form the universe ub it iSf and to give 
life 10 man and everything which lives, may be prei^umed, if 
»uch be his pleasure, to be capable of giving life to a body 
that lies before us in death, inert and insensible indeed at 
present, but not more inert and insensible than the masa 
which was first animated with a living mu\. God exists, 
then ; hift power is ever present with us ; and it is capable of 
performing all which we terra rairaculoua. We may be 
assored, indeed, — for this the regnlarity of the apparent 
eequeneeg of phenomena justifies us in believing, — that he 
will not himself appear Ba the direct operator of any wondeis 
ibl change, unless for some gracious purpose, like that which 
le*l him originally to the performance of the first mi nude that 
produced everything which exists before u^ But^ as he 
operated then, he fn€n/ operate again ; from a similar gracious 
purp0!*e we may infer a similar result of benefit to the world ; 
and it certainly would be a most unwan-antable argument, 
which, on the acknowledged fact of one great miracle of crea- 
tion, would foutid a reason for asserting that no miracle » 
aRerwardi to be credited, and Jrom the many proviiioot ^ 
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If the creation of man was an act that was worthy of ihe 
Divinity, it was worthy on account of its object ; and if other 
miracles tend to the same great object, they surely were not 
i^KcIuded by that primary miracle, with the beneficent purpose 
of which they are in harmony. Is there any reason which 
can be urged, a priori^ to ehow, that a power which operated 
once is therefore never to operate agsiin, and that it would be 
unworthy of Illm who surrounded his creatures with so many 
means of increasing happiness, and endowed them with facul- 
ties of progressive advancement in knowledge, to give them, 
when a i)ortion of that progress was completed, a revelation 
of truths of a higher order, by which they might become still 
more wise and happy ? And if it would not be unworthy of 
Hbi who loved mankind, to favor them with such views of 
his moral government of the world, and of the futurity that 
awaits them, as might have this salutary infiuemce, it could 
not be unworthy of Him to sanction his revelation by dis- 
plays of extraordinary powder, that might be sufficient to mark 
the high Author from whom it came, God ex:ists : that be 
hBS deigned to operate, the whole universe, which is the 
restilt of thai operation, shows; — and it shows, too, that 
when he did thus deign to operate in that greatest of all 
miracles, which the sageat and most cautious deniers of every 
other miracle admit, the ajitecedent Yolition was a will of 
good to his creatares, in perfect analogy with that antecedent 
graciousness of will of which the assertora of other miracles 
suppose them to be the consequents. 

If, before stating his abstract argument, Mr. Hume had 
established any one of the following propositions, — that there 
is no proof of any power by which the universe was ibrmed, 
— or that the power which formed the universe, and was the 
source of all the regularity which we admire in nature, exista 
Jio longer, — -or that the race of beinga for whom, still raoro 
than for any other of its various races*, our earth appears to 
have been formed, have now become wholly indifferent to the 
great Being, who then, by his own immediate agency, pro* 
Tided for them with so much care, — or that it is inconsiatent 
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widi Ins widi tat die happmea cf bk erarinrei, iriiiek Aat 
ttoAj proTinob for them diowv, that he should make to thai 
at any time such a rerektioii ai would greatl j inenaae thdr 
happinen, — or that, if we «hocdd stiU soppoae him eapaUe 
of making sadi a revebuko, he oould oot be expected to 
Banction it with the anthori^ of Mwh eTeata aa thoee which 
we term miradea, — then, indeed, when either the Dmae 
power was exduded from the nmnber of the eiTirfing powcn 
of natoie, ot his agency in the perticolar ease was ezcfaided, 
and when nothing, therefore, was left to be ooonpared hot the 
opposite probabilities or improbalnlities of breaches of the 
fomiliar seqaenoes of events, the aigomenl oq which die 
Essayist is disposed to found so much, mi^ii have been 
brought forward with irresistible force. But if it be admitted 
that a Power exists, who wrought the great mirade of crea- 
tion with a gradoos view to the happiness of man, — Ait 
there is no reason to beliere thb happiness to be lees sn 
object of Divine benevolence than it was originallj, — that 
a revelation, of which the manifest tendeocj was to incroan 
this happiness, would not be inconsistent with sudi benevo- 
lence, — and that, if a revelation were deigned to man, a 
mirade, or series of mirades, might be regarded as a veij 
probable sanction of it ; — then, since a mirade would be oal^ 
the natural result of an existing physical power, in the peco- 
liar and very rare drcumstanoes in which alone its m^ity 
energy is revealed, the evidence of its operation is to be 
examined, precisely like the evidence of any other extraor- 
dinary event There is no violation of a law of nature, but 
there is a new consequent of a new antecedent. The extraor- 
dinary combination of drcumstanoes, of which a mirade is 
the physical result, has now taken place ; as when an earth- 
quake first shook the hills, or a volcano first poured out its 
flood of fire, after the earth itself had perhaps existed for 
many ages, there was that combination of drcumstanoes of a 
different Idnd, of which earthquakes and voloanoes are tbe 
natural results. 
A nurade, I repeat, if it truly take place, is as little ood* 
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tmy to anj law of nature, as any other pbenomenoiL It is 
caalj an extraordinarj eventi the result of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances;— an effect that indicates a Power of a higher 
order than the powers which we are accustomed directly to 
tmob hi phenomena more familiar to us, but a Power whose 
ocmtinued and ever-present existence it is atheism only that 
denies. • The evidence of a miracle, therefore, being the 
evidence, not of any violation of a law of nature, but of a 
fiict that is reducible, like every other &cty to the physical 
operation of one of the powers of nature, does not form a 
dass apart, but is to be considered exactly like the evidence 
of any other extraordinary phenomenon, that depends on 
Gireumstances over which we have no control. It is to be 
admitted or rejected, therefore, not simply as being evidence 
of a mirade, but as evidence which is, or is not, of sufficient 
wdght in itself to establish the reality of the extraordinary 
phenomenon, in support of which it is adduced. It leaves 
the mind still free to examine, in every particular case, the 
likelihood or unlikelihood of the mighty agency which is 
asserted; but in the freedom of a philosc^hic mind, which 
knows that there truly exists a Power capable of doing what 
18 asserted to have been done, it will find only such doubt as 
leads to greater caution of inquiry, and not instant disbelief 
or unexamining rejection. 

I have already said, that it is not the object of this Note 
to enter into an examination of the credibility of any particu- 
lar set of miracles : it is only to show that the general abstract 
argument, with which Mr. Hume would render unavailing 
the most powerful testimony that can be imagined to be 
offered in support of asserted facts of this kind, has not the 
overwhelming force which he conceived it to possess. By 
correcting the false definition which has been generally given 
of miracles, with an analysis of them which appears to me 
more pbilosopluc, I would reduce them to the rank of other 
physioil facts, and in this light would claim for them the same 
examination which we ^ve to the reports of other phenomena 
that wm wholly new to us, — an examination that may be 
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accompanied with the strongest doubt, and may tenninate io 
disbelief, if the evidence be slight and scanty, but whidi maj 
terminate abo in belief, and be accompanied with doubt pro- 
gressiyely f^ter and fainter, as the evidence in the course of 
inquiry appears to be of greater force. This title to be ex- 
amined, it might, perhaps^ be too much to claim for any mira- 
cle, if it were asserted to be the actual violation of those Isws 
of nature, on^e belief of the uniformity of which our very 
examination of its probability must proceed. But it is not 
too much to daim for it, when it is shown not to involve the 
inconsistency that is implied in a violation of a law of natore, 
but to be only the physical operation of an existing power, as 
little opposite to the regularity of nature, in the particolar 
circumstances in which it is'said to take place, as any other 
new phenomena that result from new combinatioiis of phyaed 
circumstances. There is not a phenomenon, however fiuniliv 
now, which had not at one time a beginning; and I may mj 
even, that there is not a phenomenon which was not origi- 
nally, as flowing from the Creative will, an event c/f this 
very class. Everything has once been miraculous, if mirsca- 
lous mean only that which results from the direct operatton 
of a Divine power ; and the most strenuous rejecter of all 
miracles, therefore, if we trace him to his origin, through the 
successive generations of mankind, is an exhibiter, in his own 
person, of indubitable evidence of a mirade. 



NOTES. 



NOTE A. 
(See page xix.) 



''Ths high antiqaitj of the aooount of the agonj m the 
garden,* says De Wette, *^ is attested by Heb. t. 7, and by its 
intenal Terisimilitade and beauty, especially as it is given 
in Matthew. This internal verisimilitude and beauty must 
not be disturbed by unnatural suppositions, as where some 
(Thiess, Faulus) suppose a bodily feebleness and enervation, 
and others (Olshausen) a mystical abandonment by Grod. 
The following observations may serve to place the narrative 
In a proper light Heroic indifference to suffering, the want 
cf which Celsus and other opposers of Christianity have 
duurged upon Jesus, belongs not to the primitive Christian 
ideaL The moral strength of the Christian is the Divine 
element, which is mighty in human weakness. It is a touch- 
ing and consoling truth, that Jesus felt the full weight of his 
•ofierings, wholly shared with us the weakness of humanity, 
and went before us in overcoming it through the power of 
]vayer. The ground of his anxiety was fear on account of 
his sufferings (ver. 39) ; but not merely on account of his 
bodily pain. We must also take into view the pain which he 
felt that the object of his mission could be attained only 
through rejection, persecution, blood, and death, and thus con- 
tSder the pain which he felt on account of sins not his own, 
ftr which he was to suffer."* 

• De Wette on Ut^ zz?L 86. 
48 
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*^JesQB cries oat in thd' language of P& xxiL 1, nd tfie 
qnestion arises, In what sense did he use this vene ? Ce^ 
tidnly he intended to express something passing within himself 
but yet boiTowed from, and of course in conformity with, the 
sense of the passage in its oonnection with the Fsahn. In 
both connections complaints are made of great sofferin^ wfaidi 
overpowers human nature and disturbs its banoony with 
God, — a suffering so great, that he who bears it beherei 
himself bereft of the assistance of God. But we know that 
a man cannot at any dme be literally forsaken by God; sinoe 
he is omnipresent Nor can a truly pious man, in his per- 
manent consciousness, believe himself to be forsaken by him; 
as this would be impious. The thought expressed is the 
quoUtSoQ can only be regarded as a tnnsient, momentaiy 
obscuration of our Saviour^s consciousness of God. So, m 
the original passage, the tone of complwnt is changed at lait 
by the Psahnist into one of confidence and hope. Of sH 
persons Jesus could least be, or believe himself to be» deseited 
by God; since in him the consciousness of God was moit 
perfect. Yet this oonsciousnisf« might momentarily be dit- 
turbed by the transient ascendency of human weakness. Fat 
we must suppose a certain infirmity in Jesus, in accordance 
with his liability to temptation implied in Matt ch. iv. Since 
he made use of the words of Fs. xxii., it is more than prob- 
able, that he called up before his mind its whole content^ and 
of course the change of complaint into comfort On this 
supposition, the disturbanoe of his consciousness of God ceased 
immediately after his utterance of the words of the fint 
verse, and thus his language has the same import as that 
which he used in ch. zxvi. 39 would have had. If he had 
only said, < If it be possible, let this cup pass fimn me,' and 
had not added, < Nevertheless, not as I will, but m thou wilt' 
The suffering which Jesus experienced for a momeDt was not 
mere bodily pain, but pain of soul on aceoont of the sins 
for which he suffered. See oo xxvL 39. But we mat 
not suppose it to have been a suffering which expiated the 
sins of men, and absoliitety aaak itatif in them, if we would 
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not darken the sm-conqaering Btrength of Jesus apon the 
eross. The lovers of the horrible may compare OlshauseO) 
and Ebrard, p. 693, &€." * 

On John xii 27, De Wette also remarks : « After this lofty 
burst of enthusiasm, human weakness makes itself felt for a 
moment in Jesus, and with noble openness he gives expres- 
sion to it in the language, 'Now is mj soul troubled, and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour !'.... 
But with the expression of submission to the Divine will, in 
the language, ' Father, glorify thy name ! ' i. e. cause [through 
my death] that men shall acknowledge and honor thee as 
what thou art, as Father I the spirit of Jesus triumphs over 
the flesh, as in Matt xxvi. 89, in the words, ' Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt' " 

Dr. Liicke, in his comments on John xii. 27, 28, remarks : 
^ When Jesus says, ' Now is my soul troubled,' &c., it seems 
as if he were interrupted in the thoughts which had occupied 
his mind in ver. 23-26, by a strong emotion, so that he was 
not in a condition to continue them. The excitement of his 
feelings does not wholly overmaster him. He can think — he 
can speak; but it is so strong that his utterance becomes 
abrupt and brief, so that for a moment he knows not what to 
aay ; — ' and what shall I say ? ' What is it that so deeply 
XDOves him ? What is it which against his will takes posses- 
aion of his soul ? It is the thought of his impending death, 
which in ver. 23-26 presses upon him with so much power. 
But how? Jesus has spoken of his death with so much 
clearness as to represent it as necessary for the salvation of 
his kingdom, and as the principal means of his glorification. 
In general, death has had for him, the holy -one, no sting. 
No pain even on account of the temporary interruption of his 
work by death appears in ver. 25 and 26 to have affected his 
mind. Bow then are we to explidn the fkct, that his soul is 

• De Wette's Exegetischet Handbnch, Matt. xxtIL 46. 



now ao much tbaken by the thou^t of hii impending da&? 
This would be wholly inexplicable, were it not true that tU 
only-begotten son of God was also the son of man, so that he 
was subject to the involuntary emotions of the soul, — to the 
purely human feeling of fear as well as of joy. The strong 
-joy in life which man naturally possesses includes in itself 
as naturally the fear of death. It is according to a holy law 
of nature that death has its terrors for men, especially death 
in youth, in the freshness of life. If we also r^ard the 
death of Jesus as the culminating point of his conflict with 
the sinful world, it acquires even for a holy spirit a dismaying * 
power. A soul so delicately organized as we must conceiTe 
that of the Redeemer to have been, must necessarily have 
been seized by it But Jesus was seized by it only for a 
moment A permanent possession by it such as prevents all 
thought, all speech, is under any circumstances inconceivable 
in the spirit of the only-begotten son of God, and espedaDj 
immediately afler what he has said with such clearness and 
explidtness in verses 23-26. As in other cases the virtoe 
of the Redeemer in conflict appears at the same mom^ 
in triumph, and as the passive state of his mind suddenlj 
changes into an active one, so also here. £ven in the veiy 
expression of his dismay, he rises above it But it is in his 
prayer to his Father that his divine rest and composure ochd- 
pletely return. Yet it is only by degrees that the emotioQ 
subsides, and the waves of mental agitation become still 
Thus the language of the Redeemer is an actual prayer. 
' Father, save me from from this hour ! ' the hour of death. 
So vivid is the thought of this, that he sees himself alreadj 
in the midst of it He is in conflict, he suffers, now. Hence 
the words, * Save me from this hour ! * Griesbach and 
Lachmann read the sentence interrogatively. According to 
their pointing, the prayer acquires a peculiar character. Jesus 
asks, as it were, whether he should so pray. Thus in not 
venturing or resolving so to pray, he manif^ts a degree 
of resignation. But De Wette supposes that the language 
should be understood without the interrogation, aa an actual 
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pirajer; as in Matt xzvL 39. He is right The prayer 
naturally expresses the opposition, the conflict, between his 
fear of death and the spirit of resignation which belonged 
to the consciousness of his Divine mission. The question, 
' What shall I say ? ' is the expression of this conflict in 
prayer. But the conflict is victoriously ended, when he says, 
'But for this cause came I to this hour.' These words, 
being the concise expression of strong feeling, are obscure. 
If we regard it as doubtful whether the phrase, * to come to 
this boor,' ZpxtvBai tie r^y &pavy means to come to an ap- 
* pointed hour with the idea of experiencing it, we may take 
fX^, * I came,' in an absolute sense, as denoting the coming 
of the Redeemer into the world ; and mU ri^y &pa» ravnjy, ' to 
this hour,' as denoting the design of his coming, namely, the 
■uffering of the hour of death. In this case we may refer 
Auk TWTOy ' for this cause,' to the same, so that as an indefinite 
expression it becomes more closely defined by tU riiv &pa» 
ravnfv, *for this very hour.' [In this way the rendering will 
be, ^It was for this I came, — for this hour."] But on a 
oomparison of the phraseology with tMpxitrBai tls n^v C^v, 
'to enter into life,' in Matt xix. 17, th r^y KarawavatPy 'to 
enter into rest,' in Heb. iii. 11, and €h V9ipwrii&¥^ ' into temp- 
tadoD,' in Matt xxvL 41, the doubt is removed. As in verse 
28 the hour for Jesus b said to have come, so he has now 
eome to this hour in the sense of experiencing it [In this 
way the rendering of the Common Version is correct, '* for 
this cause came I to this hour."] But what is meant by 
'this cause'? It is not definitely expressed. How is it to 
be understood from the connection ? According to De Wette, 
'this cause' means either ^to die,' or to fulfil what is ex- 
pressed in Terse 24 But the former is tautological, the latter 
too remote. Olshausen supposes ' this cause ' to denote the 
redemptioo of mankind. But this gives only a general view 
of the meaning, and is not indicated in the connection. 
Meyer is right in understanding ' this cause,' on account of 
Its eoDnectkm with what follows, as relating to Christ's glori- 
It is, as it were, an abbreviated expression of the 
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words in Terse 2^, * Ifow is the Son of Man glorified,' uMi 
floated in the mind of John in the cooeeptkm of the ^njtt* 
In the prayer this is more definitely expressed in the wanh^ 
* Father, glorify thy name.' This is the absolnte object, ii 
which everything else is included. With this absolute 'for 
this cause,' our Lord recovers the divine cleamess and brig^ 
ness of his spirit, which he had before his soul was nMuseiH 
tarily and involuntarily troubled, as in Terse 23. It is the 
glorification of the Divine name, the New Testament Dams 
of Father, in which hn own g^ry as Son was indnded, for 
which he prays with full confidence. With the same spirit of 
submission the similar agitation of his aool in the garden of 
Gethsemane begins and ends.'' * 

Meyer, on Matt xxtIL 46, remains: ^ Jesus expresses bit 
feeling in the first words (ji the twenly-seooiid Psalm. It il 
the feeling of being momentarily overpowered by the sever* 
est pain. .... By the words, * Why hast thou forsaken me?' 
Jesus expressed what he personally felt, his canseiousnesi of 
communion with Grod having been for a moment interrupted 
by his sufferings. But this momentary subjective feeling il 
not to be confounded with an actual objective abandonment bj 
God (against Olsh. and the older commentators), which M 
least in the case of Jesus would have been a phjrsical and 
moral impossibility. .... To find, with the older dogmatic 
theologians, the vicarious feeling of Divine wrath in the 
cry of anguish, * Why hast thou forsaken me ? ' is to go bs* 
yond the New Testament view of the atoning dtoth of OxA^ 
as also that of the agony in Grethsemane. On the other 
hand, the opinion of some interpreters, that Jesus, when hb 
quoted thei first verse of the Psalm, had in his mind the 
whole of it, is arbitrary, and brings into his condition of i» 
mediate feeling the heterogeneous element of reflection and 
dtation." 

Bishop Pearson, than whom no writer of the Church of 

' * ■ . .1 ■ > fci. . I - 

• Oommeottr Qber das Erang. des Joluumea, ad he. 
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Sn^and has greater authority with Episcopalians, remarks 
oo Matt zztL 29 : ^ These words infer no more than that he 
was bereft of sach jojs and comforts from the Deity as 
should assuage and mitigate the acerbity of his present tor- 
ments."* 

The long note ai Bleek on Heb. v. 11 is substantially the 
■ame as the briefer one of the recent commentator Liinemann : 
^ Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto 
Him that was able to save him from death, and who was 
heard on account of his fear of Grod.'' On this Liinemann 
remarks : *^ In characterizing Grod as ' Him that was able to 
deliver Christ from death/ is implied the subject of Christ's 
prayer, namely, ddiwrcmcB from deaihJ^ 

De Wette, in his note on the same passage, maintains that 
our Savioor^ prayer mentioned in it was for preservation 
from death, even if curajravfr^cW mrh rfff €v\afi€ias should be 
mderstood as meaning ^ and was heard and delivered from 
liis fear." De Wette supposes that ^ the being heard " may 
refer not even to the resurrection of Christ, but only to the 
ctreDgth given him to endure his sufferings, which was sug- 
gested to the writer by the tradition of the strengthening 
angel, recorded in Luke xxii. 43. 

Ebrard, in his note on the passage, remarks : '* Christ was, 
in reference to his prayer to be preserved, heard, and thus 
saved, tM rijs cvXa/Sc/of, from his fear. But then there is m 
these very words, anh r^^ tiikafitias, a limitation of tlacucovaBtis, 
and was heard. He prayed to be preserved from the death 
which threatened him, and was heard and saved from the fear 
of death." f 

• Ftenon on the Creed, Art. lY. t Ebraid on Heb. r. 7. 
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NOTE B. 

(See page xxL) 

All Uiat is to be said in defence of our ancestors in rder- 
ence to this and other cases of interfer^ice with the rights of 
oonscience, or what Roger Williams called sool-fireedom, is 
that tbej acted ap to their principles ; which are strcHigly stated 
in Norton's Epistle Dedicatory to the General Court, which is 
prefixed to his Answer to Pynchon : ** That licentious and pes- 
tilent proposition, The care of religious matters belongs not to 
the magistrate, is a stratagem of the Old Serpent and Father 
of lies, to make free passage for the doctrine of devils ; an 
invention not unlike Saul's oath, the trouble of Israel and 
escape of the enemy ; a Satanical device tending to under- 
mine the policy of God; attempting to charm that 8W(»d 
with a fallacy, whose dexterous and vigorous use instrumen- 
tally puts away evil from Israel, and tumeth every way in its 
manner to keep the path of the tree of life. The rusting of 
this sword of Divine execution in the scabbard hath been 
more destructive unto truth than the drawing of the sword of 
persecution." 
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